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THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 0 


HE explanations of the Ministry which were awaited with 
T so much interest were very simple. They had nothing’ 
icular to say. Nothing had happened of any’ consequence 
in those days of August when so sudden a change was 
supposed to have taken place in the counsels of the Ministers. 
They had been preparing for an expedition some time pre- 
viously, and about the middle of August they made uP their 
minds definitely. They had ascertained what force Sir Rosert 
Napier would ask for; they had learnt a little about 
Abyssinia, and found that good military authorities thought 
there was a reasonable prospect of success; they saw that 
they must choose between starting an expedition at once 
rs putting everything off until another year, and so they 
decided to have an expedition. Everything led them to 
tho same conclusion, and what weighed with them more 
than all was, we may guess, the expectation that’ the 
expedition would be popular. It was pressed on them by 
the Opposition, and seemed to be approved by the press. 
The Conservatives have come in, as they frankly own, to 
obey public opinion, and they considered that they had 
reasonable grounds for holding that public opinion was in 
favour of the expedition. All this is very reasonable and very 
natural, although it is rather disappointing, after Lord Dersy’s 
announcement that some mysterious Indian intelligence was 
received which suddenly caused his Cabinet, and especially 
his “noble friend and relative,” to change their minds, and 
think an expedition safe which had before seemed to them 
very dangerous. Probably Lord Dersy did not exactly 
know what it was that had decided his Cabinet to go to 
war with King Tneopore, and imagined rather than recol- 
lected that there must have been something decisive about the 
middle of August, or nothing would have been decided. The 
history of the process by which the Ministry made up 
their minds is really of the most trivial importance, for 
every one is agreed that it was right to undertake the ex- 
ition, and that it was right to undertake it this year. 
The general conclusion at which the Government arrived 
being accepted as the right one, it is quite immaterial how 
and when they arrived at it. When lovers are engaged, they 
find the keenest pleasure in ascertaining the precise date and 
manner in which they first fell in love ; but the outside world 
takes no kind of interest in the inquiry, and only asks whether 
the match is prudent and proper. Nor is it of much importance 
that the Ministry did not at once inform Parliament of their 
intention to go to war with Abyssinia. There was something 
8 little theatrical perhaps, something a little in the style of 
Coningsby, in the idea of making the Queen herself announce 
that she bad decided on exercising what is in theory the 
undoubted and exclusive prerogative of the Crown, and was 
going to war. If any whim of the sort guided the Cabinet, 
it may have been silly, but it did no harm. Every one 
8 aware that the present Ministry is not at all likely, or 
at all in a position, to act independently of the House of 
Commons; and it would have been felt at the time to bea 
great hardship if the House had been made to sit on through 
August, and perhaps into September, to discuss the Abyssinian 
xpedition. We may make a clean sweep of the past. ‘The 
Ministry has rightly decided to undertake the expedition this 
year, it has appointed the best man it could find to command it, 
it has given him all he asked for, it has taken the best means 
it could to provide the necessary funds, and we will even allow 
it 18 not quite clearly in the wrong in asking that the pay 
ofthe troops shall be borne in the first instance by India. It is 
Convenient to put all this aside, and to attend to the greater 
and more general questions which the expedition suggests. 
Why are we going to spend at leust four willions in this 
expedition, to risk many precious lives, to kill, burn, and 
¥ an unknown quantity of savages and their humble. 


| and ianprisohied. This is the answer—the one sufficient answer 


—to the question, and ‘let us carefully stick to it. Directly we 
depart from it, or qualify it, or add to it, we are lost in a sea 
of ity, and run into all kinds of vague and dangerous 
theories. To avenge and liberate an English envoy is a duty 
which we are prepared, however reluctantly, to discharge. 
But ‘what are we to think when we find Sir Srarrorp Nortu- 
core telling us that he should scarcely have been prepared to 
liberate the English envoy by force, or at any rate would 
not have tried to liberate him so soon, if it had not been 
for India? What he really dreaded was the possible ill 
opinion of some possible traveller from India to the Red 
Sea who would come back and say that we were not so 
strong as was thought. It is the thought of the Hadjis of the 
Nizaw that has goaded Sir Starrorp Nortucore into this war. 
If it were known that England did not liberate her envoys, the 
population of India would begin to despise us. It would not 
signify that we did not liberate them in Mexico, or Guatemala, 
or: because the Hadjis of the Nizam do not go to 
these places; but wherever these abominable creatures go, 
‘there we must do what we know to be our duty. This is 
almost as dangerous a doctrine as could be laid down, for 
it trips us of all the credit of acting on principle aud 
comsulting our honour; and it will surely suggest to the 
ima, and other such people, that they have only to send 
théir Hadjis a little further, and they may control our whole 
foreign policy. But even this is not all. We are also, it 
seems, to undertake this expedition for another and much 
mpre-subtle p Russia is slowly pushing her borders 
ray India; she is creeping up to us, bullying, bribing, 
cdtutrine, but always getting nearer. The independent 
Payers that once lay between us and Russia are being fast 
age or being converted into allies and dependents of the 
. We'have decided, rightly or wrongly, to keep quiet, and 
take no notice of Russia. We are bent on a policy of musterly in- 
activity; but it must be owned that the natives of India might 
ng quite understand us, and might think that we were so quiet 
ecause we were afraid. ‘This is dangerous, worse than any- 
ag the Nizam’s Hadjis can have to suggest and tell of. We 
must show we are not afraid, and how are we to do this! 
Alas! by the old sad way so dear to all Governments but 
really great ones. In order to show that we are not afraid 
of a big Power, we are to kick a little one. We are to 
kill the Abyssinians in order to show that we could kill 
Russians too, if it were convenient to us to do so. We 
do not quite like to face the needle-gun, but. we can 
try our Chassepot on the Garibaldians. And then, it is 
added, we must improve our Indian army, give it prac- 
tical employment, and keep it in good spirits and good humour, 
so that the Nizams and Hadjis may believe that it could 
really face Russian troops it called on. How is this to 
be done? The answer is the sume. Employ the Indian 
troops in a small war, and this will give them experience and 
professional feeling, and make them ready for a big war, and, 
what is more important, make it thought that they are ready 
for one. The Bombay army is, as Mr. Oszorne put it, to be 
kept in good wind by being sent to Abyssinia, aa then it will 
gain ige, and we all shall gain prestige, and the Nizams 
and jis will believe in us, and the Hindoos themselves will 
be happy, and Indian investments will be buoyant. 

*But Heaven alone knows what will satisfy these Hadjis. 
On what terms will they condescend to go back to the Nizam 
.and say that we are really energetic people, conscientiously 
bent on doing our duty so far as is required of us by the public 
opinion of those we fear, executing wonders with rifled cannon 
against half-armed savages, and with a small proportion of 
trdops in undoubted training? It appears to be the opinion 
of those who know the Hadjis best, that they will say 
nothing of the kind unless we not only go to Abyssinia, 
byt, stay there. They will not be satisfied with the 


Property? . Becuuse the envoy of England has been insulted | 


mode in which we retreat, and will be sure to find facls 
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with us if we quit the country too rapidly. The notion of 
merely taking our soldiers into the country, getting our envoy 
back, or else killing somebody in case he is murdered or not 
forthcoming, and then going out again as quickly as we can, 
will never do for the Hadjis. Sir Henry Raw inson is quite 
clear on the point. We shall make friends, and the Hadjis 
will expect us not to desert them; we shall make enemies, and 
the Hadjis will expect us to punish them. That we should 
deliberately keep Abyssinia as a permanent Sanatorium for 
our Indian troops was more than Sir Henry Raw ison was 
prepared to advocate. ‘To use it as a temporary gymnastic 
ground for them would be enough ; but still, as we shall have, 
in his opinion, to hold the country until public criticism im 
the Deccan pronounces that we have secured all our friends 
and punished all our enemies, he cannot help being glad 
that Abyssinia happens to be healthy. These are the pro- 
spects and these are the justifications of the Abyssinian war 
which are offered to us by the Government, and by those 
who have been most zealous in urging the Government 
to undertake it. And when we have heard all this, and 
understand what are the objects of the war, and find out how 
it is connected with the Deccan and Russia and other remote 
places, and when we now discover that we have a soldiery 
jor whom we must find employment, we begin to be very 
indifferent to such trifles as a penny or twopence more Income- 
tax, and charging the pay of a few troops to the Indian revenue. 
If we are committed to the policy of setting wars on foot in order 
to show our courage and resources to the Hindoos, and to give 
employment to our troops, what is a penny of Income-tax? A 
shilling more of Income-tax would not give us half the money 
that we should require. And if the Hindoos cannot be happy 
and prosperous unless they believe heartily in us, and are to 
pay, as all other subjects of a Government pay, for being made 
happy and prosperous after their own fashion, what is 300,000l., 
more or less, to them? We must be prepared to tax them 
into credulity, and grind them in the dust until they are 
quite sure we are ready to fight all the world. When we 
have done this, we may take repose; and if an English 
envoy happens to be imprisoned, we need then be in no hurry 
to liberate him. But at present, with all these inquisitive and 
critical Hadjis going about, and with Russia pressing on us, 
and « fine army longing for activity, we must fight, and pay 
for our fighting; and we may think ourselves very lucky if, 
as in the present case, a war necessary for political purposes 
happens to be a just oue. 


THE CONFERENCE. 


‘ena French journals assure us that in all probability the 
Conference will really meet; and if it does meet, French 
diplomacy will have won a real triumph, Although, theore- 
tically, the notion of settling differences by Congresses and 
Conferences and other forms of arbitration finds favour with 
every body, yet, in practice, no sooner is arbitration proposed 
than every one sees the most excellent reasons why, in the 
particular case under consideration, it can do no good, and is 
wholly inadmissible. The Emperor has always had a great 
leaning to Conferences, but hitherto has had very little suc- 
cess in bringing them about, partly because he had to contend 
against a general opinion that they were useless, and partly 
because the very fact that he likes them prompts those who 
distrust him to suspect that they are an invention devised 
for his special benefit and glory. If, in spite of this widely- 
spread feeling, he gets the Powers of Europe to assemble and 
discuss the Roman question, he will have achieved some- 
thing very difficult to achieve, and will have satisfactorily 
shown how very considerable is his influence and position 
in Europe. With some of the Powers there has naturally 
been no difficulty. The smaller Catholic Powers like being 
consulted by Europe, and headed and represented by France ; 
and Austria is now not only anxious to please France, 


‘and to be on good terms with her, but may reasonably 


be glad to have an opportunity of showing that she is not 
totally eclipsed by France, and, though forbidden to inter- 
fere actually in anything affecting Italy, can still make her 
voice heard as a great Catholic Power. Russia, agaiv, having 
openly quarrelled with the Porr, having defied him to do his 
worst, and being wholly free from any wish to conciliate or 
protect her Catholic subjects, might attend the Conference 
with lively satisfaction. But to get Rome, Italy, England, 
and Prussia to attend the Conference will be a wondertul feat 
if it is accomplished. The beginning of everything is to win 
over Rome and Italy, but even that is not quite enough for 
England and Prussia. ‘These Powers are almost precisely in the 
game position. They cannot attend the Conference as Protest- 


ant Powers hostile to the Papacy, for they have to Conciliatg 
their own Catholic subjects, Still less can England atteng the 
Conference with a view to get fair terms for her Cathe: 
subjects. Prussia may possibly think it a duty to do this, 
but no English Government would put itself in the dangerous 
position of having to see that the Irish priests get exact} 
what they wish and deserve in the settlement at which the 
Conference may arrive. It is only in its secular 
that England can regard the Roman question when she dis. 
cusses it with other Powers, and Count Bismark hag dis. 
tinctly said that this is the light in which Prussia also mug 
mainly, if not exclusively, regard it. But the secular jp. 
terests involved are so important that England cannot afford 
to disregard them, It touches the interests of every European 
State that one of these States should claim the right of 
sending at its will large bodies of troops into the heart of 
another. And the general and almost universal character 
of the interests thus affected is conveniently symbolized by 
the fact that the smaller Protestant Powers, such as Denmark 
and Sweden—and even, as has been rumoured, Greece ang 
Turkey—have been invited to attend. It sounds rather absurd 
that a Mahomedan Power should be asked to assist in defining 
the limits of the temporal power of the Pore. But in one 
way Turkey is more nearly interested in the Roman question 
perhaps, than any other Power. The closest analogy to be 
found in Europe to the claim of France to send troops into 
Italy to protect the Pore is the claim of Russia to send troops 
into Turkey to protect the Greek Christians. The arguments 
against keeping the Russians from entering and holding Con- 
siantinople on a religious pretext are precisely the arguments 
which tell against allowing France to enter and hold Rome 
on a religious pretext. England will enter on the Con- 
ference, it our Government finally decides to gu there, not to 
help or to hurt either Catholicism or Mahomedanism, but 
with a view of doing all she can, in a quiet way, to keep these 
two famous seats of Empire out of the hands of dangerous 
friends. 


The chief wonder is how the reluctance of the Papal Court 
can have been overcome, if it really has been overcome. To 
attend a Conference where heretics and infidels will discuss 
and decide how much of the sacred territory of the Church 
shall remain to the Vicar of Curisr cannot fall in very 
naturally with the views and feelings of the Popg and his 
advisers. Some very strong motives must have been invoked 
to surmount the dislike with which the proposal would be 
sure to have been received. ‘That any motives strong enough 
could be found is what very few persons would like to have 
prophesied ; but if it be true that they have been found, and 
that the Pope consents to take part in the Conference, it is 
not perhaps very difficult, and it is certainly interesting, 
to imagine what these motives were. Among the minor 
causes of such a decision on the Porr’s part may perhaps 
be reckoned the actual, visible demonstration of what a 
French occupation means, which is presented at Rome at 
this moment to all eyes, lay and ecclesiastical. The French 
have superseded the Pontifical Government; they do what 
they like, appoint and depose whom they like, and are the 
virtual, absolute, irresponsible governors of the city. When 
the French were there before, they wanted to get away, and 
they wanted to be friendly with Italy, and they therefore 
did not interfere very much with the Papal Government. 
But if they stay at Rome now, they must stay there as the 
avowed enemies of Italy, and as holding Rome for military 
purposes, They must be prepared to stay at Rome, and 
to occupy the Roman territory as in face of an adversary. 
If they take all the risk and odium of doing this, they 
will of course do what they think best with the province 
they are occupying. They will not tolerate another Govern 
ment coequal with their own, and perhaps secretly hostile to 
it. It stands to reason that the mode in which the French 
will hold Rome, if Italy is to be perpetually menaced and 
coerced, will vary greatly from that in which they held it 
when no difficulties from Italy were to be apprehended. But 
it may be guessed that even this prospect is not that which 
most alarms the Pore and his friends. The French cat 
threaten not only to stay, which is bad enough, but they cal 
threaten to go away, which is worse. ‘The Emperor, if pushed 
to extremities, may have something to urge that may well 
cause the Pore to hesitate, Hitherto the pressure which the 
Papal Court has been able to exercise on the Emperor has been 
through the Catholic party in France. If the Emperor woul 
not protect the Pope, the Pore was to go into exile, the Catholic 
world was to be in horror, the priests were to get up a revor 
lution, and the NaPoLEons were to be turned out of France 
The Emperor may point out that this may be all very 1u4 
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wat what then ? Are the Pore and his advisers seriously pre- 
to rely on an Ultramontane Bourbonist Government in 
mee? 1s the temporal power to last exactly as long as 
a Government would last in France, and not a day 
* Would it not be better to see, while there is yet 
me, whether there is not a possibility of arriving at a solu- 
jon Which would not be a pure triumph of priests over 
jmocrats? The Emrrror has shown that he will try his 
hardest not to go in absolutely either for priests or for 
ocrats, and even that he will at a crisis prove himself the 
ally of the priests who represent order rather than of the 
democrats who represent disorder. But he may explain to 
his clerical friends that this sort of thing cannot go on for ever, 
ind that, even if he were prepared to give the priests all they 
wk, they would still have to face the difficulty that all 
compromise would have been made impossible, and that the 
temporal power could only last as long as the priestly party, 
whether headed by Napo.eons or Bourrons,remained dominant 
in France. 

Italy is probably much more easy to conciliate than Rome. 
far from disliking Conferences in the abstract, Italy must 
delight in attending meetings where she can descant on 
her wrongs, behave herself as a great Power, and interest all 
the world in her future. But Italy could not attend this par- 
fitular Conference unless it was intended to do her some good. 
fit was meant to do nothing more than keep things as they 
are, and !eave her as she is, it would be mockery to ask her 
tobe present at it. The Government of Vicror EMMANUEL, 
which is now tottering, would be doomed to certain extinction 
if it were shown to be taking part in a Congress met only to 
solemnize and register the humiliation of Italy. The Italian 
Government is so weak that it must have some patent incon- 
testable gain from the Congress to justify its adherence, but it 
js also just strong enough to afford a reasonable hope that what 
itaécents will be accepted by the country. All Italians know 
that'there is no chance whatever that, whether the Conference 
meets or not, the Pore will be at once dispossessed of Rome, and 
sent to Seville or Jerusalem. ‘To get Rome at once for Italy 
is out of the question. But opinions differ as to whether 
anything short of having Rome at once as the capital of 
Italy is worth trying for; and it is not at all impro- 
bable that the minds of the Italians may be fixed, at the 
tame time they are soothed, by finding that they have 
got something from the Conference which Europe generally 
thinks a good arrangement for them—something which saves 
their honour, which gives them time to think of other 
things, and which comes to them with a kind of indirect 
guarantee for their position in Europe. If such an arrange- 
ment is possible, it may turn out that the Government of the 
Kine will be strengthened by having brought it about, and 
that the monarchy may have a greater hold on the country as 
offering the best means of upholding the international dignity 
and independence of Italy. ‘That the Italian Government, 
and those in its confidence, believe that some arrangement 
satisfactory to Italy is about to be proposed is obvious, and it 
may be safely guessed that its general nature will be made 
known before the opening of the Italian Parliament next 
week. What is the Krxe to do if all his sky is made up 
of black spots, if there is nothing to cheer him and his 
people, and nothing to talk about but Mentana? What is this 
arrangement? It is not much good guessing what every one 
will know ina few days; but the only satisfactory arrange- 
ment that is possible will be one that at least excludes foreign 
troops from Italy. ‘That is, the French are not to protect the 
Pore, but the Italians are. But when is this to take 
effect? Some concessions may be made as to the mere 
date by all parties, and if the life of the present Pore 
were made the limit of the existing state of things, no one 
would say it was unreasonable, although theoretically it is 
absurd that a new Pore should be in a worse position than 
the present Pope. But if it were arranged that the present 
Pore should go on exactly as he is, but that his successor 
should not look to France for support and should have to deal 
only with Italy, there would be something like a basis for 

on on which the Conference might enter with a fair 


Prospect of doing some good. 


THE MANCHESTER ELECTION. 


IPHE Manchester election bodes ill both for the Govern- 
“>; ment and for the old Liberal party. Although personal 
and local considerations may perhaps have affected the result, 
the contest lay substantially between the supporters of Mr. 
Diskaztt and the adherents of Mr. GLapsTONE on the one 


extreme party has obtained a decisive victory in a con- 

stituency which fairly represents the great manufacturing 

towns of the North. On two former occasions, Manchester, 

notwithstanding its associations with the Corn-Law League, 

had returned moderate Liberals, with the express under- 
standing that they were to support Lord PaLmerston’s 
Government. Ten years have passed since Mr. Joun Bricut 
and Mr. Miter Gipson were rejected by a large majority in 

favour of Ministerial candidates; and in 1865 Mr. Epwarp 
James was returned by the same political party, although he was 
almost a stranger in Manchester, where his professional emi- 
nence probably attracted little sympathy. An election ofa single 
member is perhaps less favourable to the chances of the mode- 
rate party; nor is the majority of Tuesday last so large as 
to prove that the section which returns Mr. Bricut may com- 
mand both seats at its pleasure. After the registration of next 
summer it will in any case be useless for the party which has 
now suffered defeat to struggle for more than a third of the 
representation ; and it is possible that the promoters of the 
innovation sanctioned last session may be disappointed in their 
hopes of securing a representation of the minority. The sig- 
nificance of the recent election consists in the fact that the old 
constituency has recorded its preference of Mr. Bricur. It 
seems that in Manchester Mr. Disraect has not made a single 
convert to his party in return for his unqualified adoption of 
the policy of his bitterest opponents; yet perhaps he may 
derive satisfaction from the knowledge that the Liberals who 
have governed the country for tive-and-thirty years are 
disorganized and disheartened. Lord Dersy has frequently 
boasted that he would not be turned out of office a second time 
on the question of Reform; and he has secured a second or a 
third year of power on condition of leaving the reversion, not 
to his ancient rivals, but to those who stand behind them 
waiting for their turn. The manufacturers, the warehouse- 
men, and the wealthier tradesmen of Manchester probably 
supported Mr. Henry, but the ten-pound householders have 
allied themselves by anticipation with the working people who 
will hereafter control the representation. No governing body 
can be expected to act with vigour and independence on the 
eve of abdication. 


The successful candidate had an advantage over his oppo- 
nents in the definite character of his opinions. Mr. Bennett, 
who ought never to have engaged in a hopeless contest, could 
only say that he was a High Churchman, and that he was 
favourable to eduvation; and the educational theories of 
Manchester are not those of the High Church. Mr. Henry 
was scarcely more distinct in his professions, although his 
protests against Parliamentary pledges and the practice of 
delegation were probably intelligible at Manchester. It 
may be collected irom his remarks that the advocates of the 
Maine Liquor-law had taken part in the election; and the 
supporters of interference with private conduct naturally ally 
themselves with the democratic party. It is satisfactory to re- 
flect that, if Temperance danatics should temporarily succeed in 
their eflorts, the reaction against their despotism will extend to 
any political party which may have adopted their cause. In 
Massachusetts the Liquor-law has, after an experience of scve- 
; ral years, been lately condemned by a large majority, not 
without serious damage to the Republican party. Although 
some votes at Manchester may have depended on collateral 
issues, there is no reasun to suppose that the result of the 
election was determined by incidental crotchets. The con- 
stituency undoubtedly understood that Mr. Heyry would 
oppose violent changes, and that Mr. Jacop Brigut would 
assist in sweeping legislation. The selection of vote by 
ballot as one of the objects to be attained by the extreme 
party is probably suggested by a desire to reduce the 
influence of landowners in counties. Secret voting is en- 
tirely unnecessary to secure the supremacy of the poorer 
class of electors in boroughs, for the tradesmen who deal 
| with the wealthier classes hold the same political opinions 
| with their customers, and protection against the dictation 
of mobs and Trades’ Unions would not suit the party 
which follows Mr. Joun Brigut. It is not improbable that 
those of the former opponents of the Ballot who disliked it 
as a democratic measure may hereafter regard it with in- 
difference, and the sound theoretical objection to the irre- 
sponsible discharge of a public trust will not be sufliciently 
popular or intelligible to counteract vigorous agitation. 
Experience shows that where the suffrage is widely ex- 
tended the Ballot is practically inoperative, for electors 
take a natural pride in announcing their political predilections. 
Whatever may be the advantages or demerits‘of the system, 
it will almost certainly be adopted by a House of Commons 


‘de, and the followers of Mr. Bricut on the other. The 
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seats which is also demanded cannot be long delayed. Skilful 
inechanics exhaust the resources of ingenuity in contrivances 
to make their engines self-adjusting; but the framer of the 
Reform Bill has perversely introduced in his machine a self- 
disturbing principle. The redistribution of electoral power is 
large enough to form a precedent for further change, and the 
new franchise supplies the force by which it will be accom- 
plished. 

Having completed the reconstruction of Parliament, Mr. 
Briaut and his friends propose to apply the power which 
they will have obtained to purposes of undeniable importance. 
They will substitute a general tax or school-rate for the 
present Education Grant, and they will abolish the exclu- 
sive privileges which the Established Church still retains in 
the Universities. There is much to be said in favour of both 
objects, if they are not pursued in a revolutionary spirit; but 
the politicians who live in great towns scarcely appreciate the 
difficulties of rural teaching. In country parishes, the clergy, 
and in some cases the gentry, are the only sincere friends of 
education ; while the labourers are excusably eager that their 
children should earn wages as soon as possible, and the 
farmers are equally averse to learning and to the outlay of 
money. If the present promoters of education are deprived 
of influence, village schools will be incomparably worse 
managed than union workhouses ; for the parochial ratepayer 
is accustomed to admit that the infirm poor must be 
kept alive, while he is not as strongly convinced that his 
neighbours’ children ought to learn to read and write. Mr. 
Henry, who expressed his zeal for education, judiciously 
repudiated Mr. Lowe’s invidious proposition that the outgoing 
rulers of the State are bound to teach their future masters the 
rudiments of education. No sound doctrine takes its origin in 
irritation and disappointment. There are sufficient reasons 
for rendering education, if possible, general ; but the numerical 
majority will not exercise its powers more wisely when it has 
acquired additional confidence from a conscious smattering of 
knowledge. The orators who propagate sedition and anarchy, 
with growing impunity, in London and in Ireland, have an abun- 
dant command of language, and some of the trusted advisers of 
the Trades’ Unions are accomplished and even learned men. 

The party of movement is bent on the destruction of the 
Irish Establishment, and on the far more difficult task of re- 
adjusting the tenure of landed property in Ireland. Mr. Jacos 
Bricut proposes to “give security to every man who endea- 
“yours to earn an honest living by tilling the soil of his 
“ native country,” and, after due allowance tor rhetorical ex- 
aggeration, he must mean that he is prepared to transfer the 
ownership of the land from the proprietors to the occupiers. 
It would be impossible for the most democratic Legislature to 
give security—or, in other words, proprietary rights—to every 
labourer who may earn a living by tilling the soil; but 
the party to which Mr. Brigur belongs undoubtedly contem- 
plates the substitution of the tenant tor the landlord. Full 
compensation for unexhausted improvements is rejected as 
wholly insufficient for its purpose by modern land-reformers. 
An outgoing tenant in Ireland was murdered only a few days 
ago because he had sold the goodwill of his farm to a 
stranger, instead of a neighbour. Nor is there any reason to 
doubt that the Riband code will every day become more and 
more stringent. When the land of Ireland has been redis- 
tributed, England will perhaps be ripe for Mr. Ernest Jones's 
still more comprehensive reform. It is remarkable that 
the adjustment of taxation, which was formerly regarded 
by Mr. Brient as one of the most important conse- 
quences of Parliamentary Reform, has not lately been in- 
cluded in the catalogue of urgent measures. Perhaps it 
has been discovered that the new electors pay no direct 
taxes, and that a large reduction of the remaining Excise 
and Customs’ duties would not be especially popular. The 
owners of property are consequently allowed a respite; and 
perhaps, before they are immediately threatened, political 
economy may once more come into fashion. If the middle- 
classes retain any power of resistance, they cannot fail to be 
alarmed by the wild doctrines of the Reform League and 

other political clubs. In addition to their own anti-social 
theories, the clubs have lately adopted a scheme of currency 
reform which amounts to the substitution of inconvertible 
paper-money for a circulating medium of intrinsic value. As 
the working-classes have nothing to gain by so absurd an 
innovation, they may perhaps be open to argument on a 
question which their leaders have answered in perfect igno- 
rance of the nature and effects of national bankruptcy. It is 
even possible that after a time a party may be organized for 
the purpose of opposing gratuitous revolutionary experiments. 


FRANCE AND TURKEY. 


Swe voluminous correspondence of the French Fore’ 
Office with the Embassy at Constantinople throws 
light on the policy of the hostile Note which was kr, 
addressed to the Porte by Russia, Prussia, Italy, and Fray) 
The apparently gratuitous menace seems to have been eon 
posed at Paris, but it is evident that the inspiration proceeded 
from St. Petersburg. Affronts offered by Russia to T 
are intelligible as part of a policy of conquest, but the coney, 
rence of France may perhaps have been prompted by tompes a 
caprice, or by mere ostentation. While M. pe Movstier seems 
to have made it his business to worry the Turkish Goyer. 
ment by incessant remonstrance and interference, the Gray 
Vizier and Fvap Pasua have consistently kept their temper, and 
as far as possible they have evaded officious demands, Inte 
parallel series of despatches, referring respectively to the interna| 
administration of the Turkish Empire and to the Crea, 
insurrection, the Foreign Minister of France incessantly crit. 
cizes, carps, and censures, with a visible determination t) 
regard every possible concession as inadequate. The com. 
placency of Christendom has identified the virtue of patience 
with its own faith; but in modern times Mussulman patience 
is more severely tried, and it stands the test much better, The 
Turkish Ministers listen in silence to reproois which th 
have no power to resent, and to assumptions of superiority 
which are entirely incompatible with diplomatic courtesy, That 
their willingness to reform abuses survives M. DE Mousrigp’s 
supercilious lectures is a remarkable proof of their sincere 
desire to improve the condition o. their country. The 
Sovereigns of France have for two or three centuries affected 
a Protectorate over Latin Christians in the East, and if any 
oppression of the favoured sect could have been discovered, a 
demand for reparation would have been conformable to 
cedent. The French Government has now discovered that, 
in virtue of its passion for religious equality, it is eq 
bound to insist on legislation for the benefit of the Mahometans; 
and M. pe Movstier is kind enough to lay down rules for 
the establishment of parochial and central schools for all 
classes of Turkish subjects. After consultation with his 
colleague of the department o. Public Instruction, he sends 
a school inspector to Constantinople to organize public 
education; and M. Durvy, who once boasted that every 
schoolboy in France was at a given moment construi 
the same passage, probably hopes that the same invaluable 
uniformity of discipline will shortly be established through- 
out the Turkish Empire. Another illustration of the 
dictatorial language of the French Government is furnished 
by a list of legislative reforms which the Ambassador 
was directed to lay before the Granp Vizirr. Among 
other measures is suggested a new Commercial Code, or rather 
the adoption in bulk of the French law. The compilers of 
the Ottoman Commercial Code, it is asserted, have merely 
introduced certain principles borrowed from the French law, 
“ but they ought to have taken them from the Code Civil, and 
“inserted them in the Commercial Code, in their proper 
“place and order.” A statesman who wished to encourage 
reiorm in a backward society would carefully abstain from 
interference with such details. It is impossible to discover 
whether the French Minister means only to make himseli 
disagreeable, or to prepare for a rupture. !n one of his lates 
despatches he sagely remarks that everything has lately 
moved with great rapidity in Europe, owing, of course, to 
the impulse given by the Emperor to progress at home and 
abroad, 
has been absolutely stationary, but it has not kept pace with 
the switt expansion (ce rapide essor) of ideas and interests 
and delay may be dangerous. It is an interesting question 
whether France is about to favour Russian projects of con- 
quest because Turkey is suddenly found not to be in the front 
rank of civilization. ; 
‘Lhe correspondence on questions which are properly politi- 
cal is more unambiguously unfriendly. At the begivning of 
the year the SuLTay, in deference to the advice of France and 
other Powers, assented to the withdrawal of the garrisons from 
the Servian fortresses; and the prudent concession was colily 
acknowledged by the French Government. ‘The Cretan ditl- 
culty was more perplexing, and it has been as far as possible 
aggravated by France, in concert, or perhaps in rivalry, with 
Russia, The Suttan and his Ministers have yielded, or held 
their peace, while French pedagogues and law reformers wert 
meddling with their internal institutions, and they have 
the fairest promises of liberal franchises to be granted to the 
Christians in Turkey. In answer to requests for informatio 
as to the causes of the revolt, they consistently d 
that it was fomented by the Goverument of Athens; and te 
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= 
Minister obstinately refused to notice an explanation 
which Was notoriously true. After much wrangling, the 
ers which have assumed a hostile attitude to Turkey pro- 
posed to send representatives to a joint Commission which 
‘ould proceed to examine the grievances of the Cretans on 
t. Fortunately, England and Austria abstained from 
ing a demand which reduced the Porte to the dilemma 
if either rejecting the advice of Europe or compromising its 
gyn sovereignty. At the commencement of the revolt, the 
gsembled chiefs of the insurgents addressed their demands 
gmultaneously to the SuLTaNn and to the great Powers; and 
the presence of a mixed Commission would probably have 
heen regarded as a partial compliance with their request. 
the Grasp Vizier and Fvap Pasua have therefore steadily 
refused to allow the representatives of foreign States to 
dare in the negotiations with their own subjects; and the 
jmal declaration that Russia, Prussia, Italy, and France 
will no longer afford moral support to ‘Turkey is the 
rply to their refusal. While the tone of the correspond- 
ce is consistently hostile and domineering, the official 
summary of the negotiations published in the Moniteur ex- 
presses a comparatively moderate disposition. It is equally 
dificult to understand the interest of France in injuring 
furkey, and the motive for an insult to a weak ally. Pos- 
ably it may be thought expedient to satisfy grumblers and 
critics by a proof that, notwithstanding checks incurred in 
Mexico and Germany, there are still regions where France can 
safely assume the character of an offended patron; but study 
ofthe Yellow-book will be more gratifying to Russian politi- 
cians than to patriotic Frenchmen. Italy, which has signed 
the threatening letters to Turkey for the purpose of asserting 
a position in the councils of Europe, will do well to com- 
pare the language addressed to Ratrazzi and Menabrea with 
the reproof administered to Att Pasua and his colleague. 
In both cases consciousness of superior force expresses it- 
sif in a contemptuous disregard of national independence. 
Austria requires no warning of the dangers which impend over 
South-Eastern Europe from the ambition of Russia, aided by 
the capricious policy of France. A recent announcement that 
Austria and France have arrived at a common understanding 
onall political questions can only be true on the assumption 
that the joint protest against Turkey was an inexcusable 
blunder; but, when the crisis comes, it will be the obvious 
interest of France to support Austria and Turkey against the 
aggressor. The sympathy for Turkish Christians which 
actuates the oppressor of Poland is the most shameless among 
recent exhibitions of political hypocrisy. 

The discourteous pressure of the French Government on 
Turkey may perhaps have had a partially good effect in pro- 
moting some recent improvements in internal legislation. 
Foreigners are now allowed to hold land in Turkey, and the 
Vakoufs, or leaseholds under ecclesiastical corporations, are 
wade heritable, not only as in former times, by the children of 
the owner, but also by collateral relatives. The Code Napoléon 
and the principles of 1789 are still imperfectly appreciated in 
Turkey, but religious toleration is much better understood than 
in Spain or Russia; and the Mahometans in the European 
part of the Empire are more generally educated than the 
Russian try. In one of his despatches, M. pe Moustigr, 
with unusual self-restraint, declares that from motives of de- 
licacy he will not urge the reform of female education in 
Turkey; and it must be acknowledged that there are impedi- 
ments in the way of improvement. The interference of a 
foreign Government with girls’ schools, or with the want of 
guls' schools, in an independent State, is a singular innovation 
in diplomacy. ‘The solicitude of the French Minister is the 
more remarkable because it applies exclusively to young 
ladies of the Mahometan communion, as the defects of Chris- 
lan seminaries would be more justly attributed to the negli- 
gence of the Greek clergy. English Ministers, through the 
agency of great Elchees, have in former times exposed them- 
selves to the charge of fussiness in their solicitude for the 
improvement of Turkey ; but their most zealous opponents 
admitted the sincerity of their good will, while they disputed 
the propriety of their interference. The French despatches 

lay an opposite feeling, and they convey the impression 

t some of the recommendations which they contain are 
offered for the purpose of being rejected. The imperturbable 
politeness of the ‘I'urkish Ministers may perhaps have baflled 
the designs of their indefatigable instructor. 


ITALY. 


A® entrance of Italy into the Conference would be ex- 
plained partly by the urgent remonstrances, promises, 


that she will have powerful friends in the European council 
chamber. The French Empire, by a blunder which it is 
anxious if possible to repair, hat now placed itself in the 
fatal position which Austria occupied for so many years to her 
own ultimate discomfiture. As Jong as the situation continues, 
the Italian nation is directly interested in hoping for a European 
conflagration. The result is that Italy is looking about her 
for new allies. In the first place, it is thought that she is 
arming. Looking to the movements of Russia in the East, and 
to the tone taken by the St. Petersburg press about Italian 
affairs, it is not impossible that Italian statesmen are contem- 
plating a Russian alliance; and in the present condition of 
Europe it is not difficult to guess what an Italo-Russian 
alliance means. If England had no other reason for entering 
the proposed Conference, the probability of such a political 
combination would fully justify her in so doing. From this 
point of view it becomes of no slight importance to this 
country that the Roman question should at once be settled, 
and settled as Italy desires. A French intervention at Rome 


is the first link in a series of events which, unless at once 


provided for, might terminate in the revival of a violent 
national movement in the East of Europe, the outbreak of a 
Greek agitation on the frontiers or in the dependencies of 
Turkey, and a combined assault on Turkey, France, Austria, 
and Catholicism. 


While France is waiting to know what will be the result of 
the Imperial invitation to a Conference, her Government has 
presented her with the usual collection of diplomatic docu- 
ments at the beginning of the Legislative Session. Once 
every year the French Empire goes through the same solemn 
farce. It selects the despatches of the past twelve months of 
which it is most proud, binds together the heterogeneous 
medley, and presents them to its subjects with an air of 
comical importance. The omissions are so numerous and 
so material that the publication is only useful to mystify 
and to deceive. Despatches without the counter-despatches, 
telegrams without their counter-telegrams, extracts without 
the necessary context, a correspondence broken at its 
most interesting parts for days or even weeks together, 
circulars which read like stranded and melancholy waifs, 
all strung together with no precision or certainty, make up 
the Imperial volume. They deserve to be published under 
the title of M. Moustier’s Fragments. Contrary to the in- 
tention of the official authors of the book, its very inter- 
ruptions and omissions throw a good deal of light on what 
has been passing in the background. Taking its revela- 
tions and its silence together, one may perhaps arrive at 
a few clear conclusions about what has been passing during 
1867 between the Cabinets of Paris and of Florence. It is 
true that M. Moustier only gives us one side of the picture. 
M. Rartrazzi has yet to tell his tale. The French Govern- 
ment gives us no despatches from the Italians, but onl 
publishes extracts of a correspondence between the Paris 
Foreign Office and its agents accredited to Florence. It 
excuses the incomplete character of the publication on the 
ground that no despatches, during the whole eventful period, 
passed between the Italian Ministry and itself. It is not 
easy to believe the strange assertion. But if true, it only 
aay that the real negotiations between the two Courts 

ve been subterranean, and couched in a shape which 
cannot be transferred into a resumé of official correspondence. 
Sull, as we have already said, a careful study of M. Moustizr’s 
fragments leaves, on certain subjects, a clear and positive 
impression on the mind of anybody who takes the trouble 
attentively to go through them. 

It is evident that, from the commencement of the year, the 
French Emperor and his advisers were alive to, and informed 
of, the intentions and the preparations of GaripaLpi and the 
party of action. ‘The real communications between the two 
Governments on the subject do not figure in the official volume. 
Beyond a doubt the serious business «1 the spring and summer 
was transacted, not through the French Minister at Florence, but 
with M. Niara, the Italian Ambassador at Paris. On no other 
hypothesis can the extraordinary breaks in the published cor- 
respondence be explained. ‘The ordinary official maneuvring 
meanwhile went on between the French representatives at 
Florence and M. Ratrazzi. If we are to judge solely from 
the portion of the diplomatic narrative which relates to it, 
it must be confessed that the French Emprror’s Ministers 
appear to have been constant, on paper, in their endeavours 
to awaken M. Rattazzi to a sense of the peril, and to im- 
press on him the necessity of prompt and efficacious measures. 
Conscious perhaps that the head-quarters of all negotiations 
were at Paris and Biarritz rather than at Florence, M. 
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M. Mataret, in return, the ordinary official reassurances. 
Until the storm actually broke, he took the line that 
nothing was to be feared. General GarisaLp1 was weak or 
ailing, and never knew his own mind. Because he threatened 
today, nobody who knew him was likely to believe that he 
meant to act tomorrow. In any case, the Italian Executive 
was watching over the security of the Papal frontier both by 
sea and land. Such was the attitude assumed by M. Rarrazzi, 
at his Florence residence, in the interviews he accorded to 
M. Mararet. At last the outbreak came. And it then became 
apparent that M. Ratrazzi’s last card was an Italian occupa- 
tion of the Pore’s territory. Columns of Royal troops were 
silently concentrated within eight hours’ march of Rome, and 
the Italian Premier felt secure enough of himself to inform 
Napo.eon III., through M. Niara, of his intention to advance 
at once upon Pontifical soil. As a sort of compensation he 
offered to submit the whole Italian question to a European 
Congress, and in the interim undertook to respect, if not to 
protect, the independence of the Holy See. From the de- 
spatches of M. Mararet we learn nothing of all this, but at the 
last M. Moustier thought it desirable to inform his subor- 
dinate of what had been passing at Paris behind his back, 
and to comment on M. Ratrazzi’s schemes in a despatch 
written doubtless for publication. The letter in question is 
dated the eighteenth of October, a few days before M. Rart- 
Tazzi’sfall. It is well worth notice. Its temper is so moderate 
and so conciliatory that it presents a curious contrast to all 
the previous correspondence. M. Moustier seems to have 
listened in silence until he had communicated M. Niara’s 
information to the Emperor himself. His reply to M. Nicra, 
even after consulting Narorron III., is rather argumentative 
than minatory. France was quite ready to admit the grave 
difficulties of the whole affair. But M. Moustrer conceived 
that an Italian occupation was inadmissible. It would lead, 
he broadly hinted, to the immediate flight of the Pore from 
Rome, and the scandal and excitement caused by such an 
event could not but prevent the success of any European 
Congress. So much M. Movsmier related on paper to his 
Florence agent. What he had said further in private to M. 
Niera is a mere matter of conjecture and curiosity. But it 
is plain that, during the two or three critical days that ensued, 
the Italian preparations were not intermitted. Atlast we come 
upon a sudden telegram announcing M. Rarrazzt's resignation. 
What communication immediately preceded it, or what cause 
led to it, the Yellow-book, decorous and prudent, does not con- 
sider it necessary to state. The truth seems to be that the real 
fear of the French Cabinet at this conjuncture was lest the Pore 
should adopt the desperate remedy of flight. To avert this 
misfortune the Imperial Foreign Office was straining every 
nerve. While the interviews between M. Nigra and Napo- 
LEON III. were, we presume, thick and frequent, despatch after 
despatch and telegram after telegram from Paris to Rome kept 
assuring the Hoty Fatuer that France never would desert 
him. On the very eve of an entry of the Italian army, M. 
Rartrazzi fell. He had missed the fortunate moment. Had he 
struck the blow a week earlier, instead of losing time in par- 
leying with France, we do not think, from the tone of M. 
Mouvstier’s despatch of October 18, that the Emperor had 
definitely resolved to interfere by force. But, the favourable 
hour once lost, the French Government finally made up its 
mind. A stern threat, it may be conjectured, was needed to 
recall the wavering King of Iraty to his allegiance. During 
the interregnum that followed on General CiaLprni’s resolu- 
tion to accept office, the Italian troops were still making 
ready for a start. On the 21st of October the French Chargé 
ad’ Ajjaires at Florence believed an Italian occupation so 
imminent that he telegraphed to the French Minister at 
Rome that active preparations were being made. On the 
receipt of this alarming telegram, the French Envoy went at 
once to the Vatican to urge that the Pontifical troops might 
that night be withdrawn from the outlying districts to Rome 
and Civita Vecchia. CraLpini’s failure to form a Cabinet put 
an end to Italian audacity and to French forbearance. Italy 
_ had no longer any Government, and the French transports 
sailed from Sake 
The desultory extracts of the Yellow-book disclose no 
more in effect than this. They do not indeed reveal 
as much as this in any consecutive form, but an intelligent 
reader, by piecing together disjointed expressions and sup- 
plying obvious inferences, would arrive at the conclusion that 
the above epitome was fair and adequate. The result is to con- 
firm usin the view we have throughout adopted of the true 
history of the Italian crisis. M. Rarrazzi beyond all question 
neglected to repress with a high hand the mancuvres and 


the one golden moment, to carry out the only other 
alternative. There were but two things to do. Either, on 
one hand, the Garibaldians should have been put down” 
Italian troops ought to have crossed into the States of the 
Church. It soon became too late to adopt a vigorous po}; 
which might at the outset have been crowned with Suceess, 
As soon as France clearly threatened war, the Italian Kuve had 
no option but to submit, to allow M. Rarrazzr to retire, anj 
to try to change, at the eleventh hour, on to a less ambitions 
tack. 
One more instructive deduction may be drawn from 
perusal of the Yellow-book. France, for some monthg ‘ 
has been unintermittingly attempting to govern Italy from 
Paris. The tone adopted by M. Mousrier throughout sounds 
strangely enough if we reflect that he was writing for the exp 
of a nominally independent nation. The September Conyen. 
tion to a certain extent justifies the language. But a political 
situation in which such language becomes necessary stand 
thereby condemned. Nor indeed have the terms employed 
towards the Court of Rome been much more flattering. “\, 
Moustier is always urging the advisers of the Vatican to hayg 
a little courage and energy, and to quit themselves like men, 
Catching the patronizing air of his superiors, on August the 
6th M. Armanp writes from Rome that the Papal Gover. 
ment is preparing to meet the danger, “avec une con- 
“stance plus virile peut-étre que @habitude.” If proof were 
wanted that the past attitude of France has been alike 
inconsistent with the dignity and independence both of 
the King of Iraty and of the Vatican, M. Mousrizr’s volume 
amply supplies it. It is right to add that the French corre. 
spondence contained in it establishes beyond a doubt the 
fact—of which this country was imperfectly aware—that at 
the time of the French intervention the resistance of the Papal 
army was completely exhausted, and that, but for French 
assistance, the ‘Temporal Power could not have held out man 


days, or perhaps many hours. i 


THE INTERNAL STATE OF FRANCE. 


i elaborate summary of all the facts and figures 
supposed to be necessary to show how France has got 
on at home during the past year has just been published; 
and although the details cannot be interesting to foreigners, a 
very hasty glance at them will show how wide is the sphere 
of government in France, how careful and methodical is the 
French system of administration, and what a large amount of 
substantial progress is being made. That France is prosperous, 
and that, where so very much is left to the Government, a 
large portion of this prosperity is due to the activity and 
intelligence with which the ordinary internal administration 
of the country is conducted, no one can question. But what 
we should most like to know, and what it is impossible that 
the Moniteur can reveal to us, is this, How much of all this 
progress in France is due to the Emperor? Sixteen years will 
have passed away next week since the coup d'état made him 
absolute master of the country. What has he really done for 
France at home and abroad during these sixteen years? The 
French are richer than they were sixteen years ago, but so are 
the English, the Belgians, and the Prussians. If a grandson of 
Louis Puttipre had now been on the throne for sixteen years, 
is it to be supposed that France would not have got wealthier 
and more powerful during all this time, that French 
energy and inventiveness would not have won success 
in manufactures, that railways would not have been made, 
that big hotels would not have been built at Paris? No 
one can suppose that France, if it had had any settled 
Government at all during these years, would not have been 
in an increasing degree a thriving, successful, and powerful 
country. But still, although to attribute everything to the 
Emperor is ludicrous, it is unjust not to attribute something 
to him. In the general picture of the material prosperity of 
France we notice a few elements that bear the special mark 
of his hand. Into the general stock of thoughts and activity, 
which are the fountain of progress, he has thrown some ideas 
which were especially his own, and which were realized 
because he was the master of France. In the first place, the 
French owe to him the adoption of Free Trade. Sooner & 
later they would, we may suppose, have come to the conclu- 
sion that a country will gain by considering the interests of 
the mass rather than the interests of a particular class of pro- 
ducers. But the Emperor saved France from a delay which 
might have lasted a quarter of a century, and France may be 
said to owe its present wealth to the Emperor in the same 
sense, though not in the same degree, in which England 
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a little more into detail, we may fairly attribute to 
ihe Eareror much of that marked improvement in provincial 
jowns, and in provincial life generally, which is so striking 

feature in the France of the present day. The Emperor 
tei carried forward zealously, and perhaps recklessly, the 
“nrovernent, enlargement, adornment, and reconstruction 
ahah; but in doing this he was only doing on a great scale 
yhat all his predecessors had done on some scale or other. 
What has especially marked his reign is that provincial towns 
jave shared the good fortune of Paris, that his whole admin- 
igration even in remote corners of France is penetrated by 
the same idea, and that the life of Frenchmen generally, and 
not only of Parisians, is made more splendid, ornamental, and 
emfortable. Lastly, to come to still minor matters, it is to 
the Emperor almost exclusively that France owes the con- 
graction of country roads. This may seem a small thing, 
hut it is because it does seem a small thing to many Con- 
tinental Governments that progress is not made. In Spain, 
for ex:mplc, there are many more railways than pay, and 
there ave wagnificent main rvads, but directly the railway or 
the main road is left, there is absolutely no road at all. The 
ce is wasted and the population demoralized, because 
the crops cannot be taken to market, except in small quan- 
tities and at a ruinous disadvantage. ‘The Emprror saw 
that rural France was suffering in the same way; and 
he has given time and money and thought to remedy the 
evil. Nor can any one who knows provincial France be- 
lieve that the provinces would have done these things for 
themselves, that they would have beautified their towns and 
ed up remote districts without an impulse from above. 
It is the merit of the Emperor that he gave this impulse, and 
that he has used his power for the benefit of the provinces, 
and not merely of Paris. 


The Emperor has also done something for French society, 
as apart from the industry and material prosperity of the 
country. He has, on the whole, been very successful in 
moderating, guiding, and balancing the two great parties into 
which France is divided, Every one must own that it would 
be a great danger to the country if either the clerical or the 
democratic party got the upper hand completely. Under 
the rule of the Emperor neither has got the upper hand. 
The clerical party is the party which has been the more 
successful under his reign, because, being in itself the least 
formidable, it has been the easiest for his Government to 
use as an instrument of governing. It has also been 
much safer for the priests to be demonstrative and aggressive, 
than for the democrats. They have had their pulpits 
always open to them, and in a sermon it is hard to say 
where piety ends and treason begins. And in recent years 
Catholicism has gained ground in France. It has become at 
once more ardent and more silly, and a religion which is at 
once ardent for generous minds and silly for puerile minds 
has wonderful advantages at a time when society is curious 
and excited without being intellectual, and, from the want 
of great thoughts, and the despair of attaining great truths, 
seeks refuge in a round of religious frivolities, Catholicism in 
France is much more pugnacious than it was. It rules whole 
cliques and villages, and even towns. Its party is becoming 
much better organized, and, like all well organized parties, 
much more tyrannical over its own members, The demo- 
eratic party in France, on the other hand, is afraid to speak 
out and to concert plans, or to take common action, because 
it is immediately victimized by the police. It has also the 
great disadvantage of not knowing what it wants. It has 
no programme—nothing that it can explain and enforce. 
It has in its favour great private virtues, much manliness 
of individual character, a large hold on the national feeling, 
and an intense belief that in some shape or other the future 
of France belongs to it. But it cannot win the same marked 
and obvious successes in daily life as its antagonists. Now, if 
we look at the Emperor’s reign as a whole, we may fairly say 
that he has managed both these parties well, belonging to 
neither, befriending neither exclusively, and yet doing things 
some of which were strongly approved by the priests, while 
others were strongly approved by the democrats. ‘The larger 
number of small favours and benefits has fallen to the share 
of the priests, but the greatest thing he has done in his reign 
8 the constitution of Italy, and he did this to the great sat- 
isfaction of the democrats, and almost in obedience to their 
Wishes. Hitherto he has kept the scale hung evenly between 
the two parties, and in a country where parties so frequently 

me rabid, as in France, this is no slight service to have 
tendered to his people. 


Were we not speaking merely of the internal state of 


ce, it would be only fair to add that the Emperor's 


foreign policy, although stained with many blunders and 
follies, has on the whole been honourable and advantageous 
to France. But if we recur to the question, What has the 
Emperor done for the French at home? it must be owned 
that even if the true answer is, as we think it is, that he has 
really done much in some respects, yet this answer does not 
seem to satisfy the French themselves at this moment. They 
are, according to all accounts, getting dissatisfied, and are 
inclined to think that the Emperor has done very little for 
them. Partly this is the mere injustice of men who are tired 
of always praising any one, and the expression of an un- 
reasonable dissatisfaction with the Government because things 
are not always prosperous. There is such a thing as fickle- 
ness and even ingratitude in France, and we ought not to pay 
too much attention to the grumblings of men who happen not 
to be making money. But there is also a serious side to this 
dissatisfaction with the Emperor which is well worth con- 
sidering. There are people in France, and very sensible, 
moderate, business-like people, who say that, granting the 
Emperor has done all for Sedans that can be rationally claimed 
for him, yet they have two things to observe—first, that his 
usefulness, such as it was, is at an end; and, secondly, that 
the price which is now paid for it, if it can be looked on as 
continuing, is too heavy. The Emperor may have done good 
by introducing Free Trade; but Free Trade has been 
introduced, and that is over. Provincial towns have been 
encouraged and developed and beautified. That was very 
well up to a certain point, but to go on beautifying and 
developing them means only plunging them into hopeless 
debt. It was fair enough that something should be done 
for provincial roads, but to lavish further sums, at a mo- 
ment of pressure and stagnation, is merely to tax the whole 
of France in order that the Government may control 
the elections in districts where the peasants need to be 
made safe. As to his control over parties, this may have 
been an excellent thing while it lasted, but the Emprror 
has himself put an end to it, and has elected to stand by 
the priests and shoot at Garipatp1 with a Chassepot. The 
good things the Emrrror has given us, these grumblers say, 
are at an end; or, if they are not quite at an end, look at what 
they cost us! Think of the immense amount squandered in 
Mexico ; think of the startling revelation that although we had 
spent fabulous sums on our army, and lived for years under a 
military despotism, yet when the pinch came we were told we 
we must not fight Prussia because our troops were too few 
and too badly armed. Remember, too, that we continue 
now, exactly as much as at the beginning of the Emperor's 
reign, to purchase these advantages, which we say have ter- 
minated, at the price of the total suppression of all our 
liberties. This is the sort of talk which we believe is going 
on freely in the middle-class houses of Paris, and it is a talk 
which seems to flow from sincere and deliberate convictions. 
Time alone can show whether it will affect, in any sensible 
degree, the future history of France, but at any rate it is very 
well worth while noticing, as a symptom of what is really the 
internal state of France at the present moment. 


AMERICA, 


HE extraordinary success of the Democratic party in the 
New York elections proves the genuine character of the 
present reaction. The State naturally falls under the control 
of the party which counts among its adherents all the Irish 
and all the rabble of the City; yet a year ago the resentment 
against the opponents of the war was strong enough to give 
the Republicans a small majority. Their leaders had even 
secured many Irish votes by extravagant demonstratfons of 
sympathy with Fenianism, and of hatred to England ; and the 
recent vagaries of the Presipent had inclined the more 
respectable citizens to support the legislation of Congress. 
The great body of Democrats have now rejoined their former 
standard,and moderate Republicans are alienated from their own 
party by the intolerant violence of an extreme and dominant 
section. The Southern elections present to them, in a visible 
form, the revolting anomaly of a political system founded on 
the inversion of social order. The Northern Americans felt 
that it was their right and their duty to protect the negroes 
from oppression, but the spectacle of privileged negroes legis- 
lating for disiranchised white citizens is too monstrous to 
be tolerated except by fanatics. If any inhabitant of the 
United States believes in the expediency oi entrusting power 
to statesmen and men of common sense, the late ireaks 
and eccentricities of Republican politicians may perhaps 
have confirmed his opinion. It is true that Ainerica can bear 
an amount of misgovernment which would be iatal to any 
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European State; or rather, that the limited operation of 
government renders the folly of legislators and administrators 
comparatively innocuous; yet the lucubrations of Mr. THap- 
Devs STEVENS may nevertheless furnish matter for reflection. 
.\ writer in the Nation, which is perhaps the ablest journal in 
the States, remarks that political controversy has come to a 
low ebb when Mr. Stevens's inflated nonsense is thought worthy 
of serious confutation; yet the wildest fallacies may be im- 
portant when they are propounded by the leader of a powerful 
party. Mr. Stevens has had influence enough to impose a 
penal system of legislation on the South, and, but for the late 
elections, he would almost certainly have persuaded Congress 
to pass laws of confiscation, and to usurp the control over the 
franchise which belongs constitutionally to the several States. 
Braves or a should unhappily become as powerful 
in England, it would become necessary to reason with the 
Reform League and with the orators of Clerkenwell Green. 
A vulgar demagogue who lately made a communistic speech 
in Kansas is President of the Senate ; and in case of a vacancy 
he would become acting President of the United States, In- 
telligent and conscientious Americans console themselves for 
practical disfranchisement by cultivating contempt for the 
elected favourites of the multitude, who nevertheless, for all 
political purposes, must be accepted as the true representatives 
of the nation. The constituencies of the Atlantic and North- 
Western States beyond the limits of the great towns are 
superior in average intelligence and morality, in personal 
independence, and in diffused competence, to any other elec- 
toral bodies in the world; and yet they habitually elect public 
functionaries and representatives who form the exact reverse 
of an aristocracy. Universal suffrage can only be manipulated 
either by Prefects, as in France, or by professional managers 
of elections, who in America are the most corrupt, and gene- 
rally the lowest, section of the community. ‘The Republicans 
boast, perhaps truly, that they suffer disadvantage in electoral 
contes:s from the comparative squeamishness which restrains 
them from supporting swindlers, convicts, and other dis- 
reputable persons who are selected for office by the active 
members of the party. It is true that, a year ago, the candi- 
dature of Barnum was fatal to the success of a Republican 
ticket in Connecticut, while the Democrats of New York voted 
enthusiastically for the prize-fighter Morrissey; but the 
Republican argument only confirms the conclusion that the 
system cf election is fundamentally vicious. At the present 
wmoment a majority of more than two-thirds in both Houses of 
Congress has the power of carrying into effect, against the 
veto of the PresipenT, a policy which is disapproved by one 
half of the population of the North and by all the white 
inhabitants of the Southern States. Neither the rotten 
boroughs of England before the Reform Bill, nor the laws 
which limited the French constituency under Louis XVIII. 
and Louis Pmiwirre to a quarter of a million of electors, pro- 
duced so paradoxical a result. 


‘The meaning of the Democratic victories is that public 
opinion in the North is hostile to negro supremacy in the 
South ; but at present the Democrats have not produced any 
counter project of reconstruction. Mr. Jounson’s plan of 
simply restoring the Union as it stood before the war was 
perhaps as feasible as any of the schemes or experiments 
which have been since proposed ; but the Republicans cannot 
be blamed for declining to submit, in the height of their 
triumph, to a revived coalition of their defeated enemies 
with their party opponents. ‘The actual concession of the 
suffrage to the negroes cannot readily be revoked, and 
perhaps the Democrats, with the exception of a few dis- 
interested patriots, are not eager to anticipate and avert the 
inevitable failure of Republican legislation. Whatever may 
be the process of re-establishing the national supremacy of the 
white population, the negroes will assuredly be the sufferers. 
‘Their turbulence, their demand for the possession of the soil, 
and their insolence to their former masters, suggest feelings of 
compassion rather than of anger. With the political tuition 
which they have received, it was not to be expected that they 
should be wiser; nor can they foresee the steady approach of 
retribution. ‘The Congress which has encouraged their pre- 
tensions has still another year of existence, and the freedmen 
are scarcely capable of appreciating the indirect effect of the 
Northern ¢lections. The contest of next autumn for the 
choice both of a President and of a House of Represen- 
tatives will be more immediately important, and astute 
Democrats would, if possible, urge the majority o1 Congress 
in the meantime to make the most of its remaining tenure 
of power. The oscillation of opinion which is now the onl 
conservative element in American politics will not fail to 


batch of black Senators at Washington would make the entire 
North Democratic for a season; but the substitution of the 
leaders of Secession for Republican nominees would jn its 
turn repel all sympathy with the Southern States, 

The Democratic victory perhaps tends in some d to 
the repudiation of the National Debt, because the leaders of 
the party in Ohio rested their pretensions on their hostijj 
to the maintenance of public faith ; and it is said that no dog. 
trine is at present so popular in the Western States, 
Protectionist section of the Republicans will probably advocate 
the honest payment of debts on the ground that an excessive 
tariff is rendered n by the demands of the public 
creditor; but the attractiveness of the project has tempted 
some of the most conspicuous Republican leaders to plagiarize 
the fraudulent suggestions of their adversaries. Mr. § 
as well as General Butier, publicly advocates the pay. 
ment of the debt in paper money to be issued for the pur. 
pose, thus converting the faith of the United States, in the 
words of an English political satirist of fifty years ago, into an 
interminable series of broken promises. The enemies of 
America must derive unmixed gratification from Mr. Stevens's 
characteristic denunciation of the crimes of European capitalists, 
who have, it seems, swindled the American borrower, It 
might have been supposed that the advance of hard money 
on the terms proposed by the American Government, with 
the sanction of Con was an innocent transaction. Sceptics 
who doubted the good faith of the North were at the time 
subjected to abundant vituperation; and Mr. Sewarp once 
publicly declared that the high rate of interest and the bene- 
ficial terms of the contract were deliberately intended as a 
reward for natives and foreigners who reposed a meritorious 
faith in the Union. It now appears, according to Mr. 
that it is dishonest even to expect payment at par of a loan 
issued at a discount. The certainty that the money would 
never have been obtained if the new interpretation of the 
bargain had been announced at the time is a difficulty not 
likely to trouble a disputant who asserts that WasHiNGTOoN and! 


suffrage throughout an Empire including the whole continent 
of North America. Repudiation is not so absurd as the plan 
of reconstruction which Mr. Stevens and his supporters 
embodied in a law. 

In addition to incessant elections, American citizens have 


popular votes on constitutional issues in the different States. 
Their action is in these cases comparatively independent of 
party intrigues; and it often happens that the majority rejects 
the doctrines which are at the same time represented by the 
successful candidates at elections. In almost every State in 
which a vote has been taken during the present autumn, negro 
suffrage has been condemned; not because it would have an’ 
injurious effect in any Northern State, but as a protest against 
the insane policy of handing over the South to the coloured 
population. The solid and responsible part of the community 
is evidently opposed to revolutionary innovations; for even in 
Kansas, where free settlers were engaged in civil war with 
slaveholders long before the secession of the Southern States, 
both negro suffrage, and the more fantastic project of giving 
votes to women, have been rejected by small majorities. Mr. 
Wape perhaps alarmed the Kansas freeholders whose favour 
he was courting by announcing his readiness to distribute the 
property of the rich among the poor, in a State where large 
accumulations of wealth are unknown. Even in the scene 
of Joun Brown’s earlier exploits the white man feels his 
superiority to the negro; and in all societies where men re- 
spect themselves or their wives and daughters, they will con- 
temptuously reject the “ monstrous regimen of women.” 
The female orators who are said to have taken the stump 
for their rights in Kansas probably succeeded in removing any 
doubts which may have been entertained as to the inexpe- 
diency of admitting women to political functions. The English 
language, fortunately, admits no feminine termination to 
describe unsexed demagogues or agitators. If the chosen rulers 
oi America possessed the good sense which distinguishes the 
people, European criticism would soon be exchanged for 
almost unqualified respect and admiration. 


INDIAN FINANCIAL POLICY. 
OR some years India, though really in a flourishing and 
progressive condition, has been embarrassed by deficits 
when she ought to have been enjoying the satisfaction and 


general ease which flows from a well-filled Treasury. There 


is nothing in itself very alarming in the phenomenon, for it 


produce alternate action and reaction. The appearance of a 


proceeds not from inherent poverty, which is ill to cure, but 


his associates contemplated the establishment of universal 


frequent opportunities of exercising direct sovereignty by, 
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simply from want of skill and want of courage in those who 
“have had the direction of Indian finances. The enormous 
deficiency after the rebellion was a matter of a totally different 
daa Expenditure had been necessarily swelled by causes 
which really were beyond control, and for a time it was 
thought that no substantial military retrenchment would be 
consistent with safety. However, the army has been largely 
reduced, and, as experienced Indian authorities think it is 
sufficient for security, it must be assumed that the reduction 
jg not imprudent. Whether it be so or not, the financial 
ine has been relieved from the excessive pressure which 
ps involved a still greater danger in itself, and there is 
no adequate reason why the revenues of India should not 
amply suffice for all legitimate requirements. 
Why they do not suffice may be told in a few words. Two 
blunders have been committed—one in relation to income, 
other to expenditure. From the day that Mr. WiLson 
was sent to put the finances of India in order, to the present 
time, it has been the constant cry, in Calcutta no less than in 
London, that the people who are best able to pay contribute 
little or nothing to the revenue. No one says that the rich 
traders ought to be exempt, but practically they escape the 
reach of the tax-gatherer because no one has the skill to de- 
vise a tax that will reach them. ‘Two plans, either of which 
might, if well developed, answer its purpose, have been tried 
alternately with equal, and that negative, success. One year 
it is an income-tax, another a license-tax, that is to equalize 
the burdens of the community; but somehow or other the 
license-tax is always graduated so as to fall most heavily on 
the comparatively poor; and the income-tax machinery is 
framed so as to admit of—we might almost say to invite—the 
frauds on the part of the wealthy classes against whom 
it is mainly directed. ‘The consequence has been that each of 
these successive imposts has reversed the first great maxim 
of finance, and has produced the minimum of revenue with 
the maximum of discontent. Injudicious promises having 
been made at sunshiny moments to put an end to an ob- 
noxious tax, good faith has compelled the sacrifice of a 
good policy and the renewal of an era of deficits. Then 
comes another futile attempt to restore the equitable inci- 
dence of taxation in a new form, but each new financial 
Bill is marked by the same blunders, and only succeeds 
in renewing discontent, without materially restoring the 
revenue. ‘I'he scheme of sending an English Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to set matters straight has not answered the 
expectations entertained of it. Mr. Witson began great 
reforms in detail, which have since borne valuable fruit in 
the organization of the administration and the improvement 
of its accounts, which are now not much less scientific 
than those of England, though far below the standard of 
other civilized countries. But he failed altogether in his 
Income-tax scheme, and contrived, by a pedantic imitation of 
English machinery, to make the measure work even worse 
than its prototype at home. Mr. Laine went in for the popu- 
larity platform, and, instead of grappling with the difficulty, 
denied its existence, and took advantage of a delusive appear- 
ance of a surplus to represent that India needed no Income- 
tax at all. He worked out an ingenious argument to show 
that the revenues of India (the opium monopoly included) 
were more stable than those of England, and the fallacy was 
not exposed until after the expiration of his term of office. 
Mr. Massey was supposed to be free from the ingenious errors 
of his predecessors, but his little attempt to deal with the 
case has been as fruitless as those that went before, and India 
still languishes for want of her heaven-born financier. A 
bran-new scheme is said to be now in preparation, which is 
to be neither pure income-tax nor pure license-tax, but to 
combine the advantages or disadvantages of both. So far as 
we can gather, the inequality of the License-tax is to be per- 
petuated and exaggerated in favour of the rich, and the in- 
efficiency of the Income-tax is certain to continue unless new 
means can be found for enforcing honest returns. It is for 
those who know, or profess to know, the peculiarities of the 
country to prescribe the administrative machinery for en- 
forcing something like equal taxation. As yet all attempts in 
this direction have failed, and we cannot at present discern 
any prospect of solid improvement. And all the while a 
arge section of Indian society is very rich, and almost en- 
tirely untaxed. The true type of the government of our 
ern Empire in financial matters seems to be a mighty 
warrior running away from the shadow of a rich Parsee 
merchant. We do not pretend to indicate the exact remedy 
for this impotent rule, but we do not hesitate to say that the 
lack of a surplus is due to no other cause than the personal 
incapacity of the great men whom we have sent from England 
to restore the equilibrium of the Indian Exchequer. 


While the feebleness of the Executive in matters of taxa- 
tion has paralysed the revenue, another kind of feebleness 
has magnified expenditure to an extent that is almost alarm- 
ing. It has long been an admitted truth that the produce 
of our vast Eastern estate might be doubled by judicious 
investments in reproductive works. For many years it has, 
absurdly enough, been laid down asa maxim that no such 
improvement shall be allowed except out of the surplui 
revenue which scarcely ever turns up. Railways, it is true, 
have been fostered, through the instrumentality of Companies, 
in the least economical way, though with results that show 
that the clumsiest mode of doing a necessary thing is far better 
than leaving it undone. The same policy has been tried on 
a contemptible scale with irrigation works, which even more 
than railways require to be in the hands of a Government that 
is the universal landlord. But profitable investments of this 
kind have been starved because no one in authority could be 
brought to understand that it would be thrifty policy to 
borrow at four per cent. in order to reap returns of a fargreater 
income than the interest of the borrowed money. A co us 
policy in this direction would before now have raised India 
to the state of material prosperity towards which she is 
slowly struggling against official discouragement. Some ad- 
mission of the true principle was made last year by Mr. 
Massey, bat nothing substantial has been done; and nothing 
adequate ever will be done until the Government of India 
learns to repudiate the timid maxim that the most 

and promising improvements must be postponed until a suc- 
cession of surpluses, which our policy does not deserve and is 
not likely to win, shall have provided the means of averting 
Orissa famines, and converting the plains of India into a 
garden teeming with wealth, and filling the Treasury with the 
proceeds of a taxation that will cease to grind the faces of 
the poor. 

We see nothing, in the hints thrown out with respect to 
future legislation, to encourage much hope of better things. 
Idle schemes for cutting up into a series of provincial admin- 
istrations the centralized power which, if properly used, 
would be the greatest possible engine for the restoration of 
India, take the place of a comprehensive policy founded on 
equal taxation and liberal investment in profitable works. 
There are many persons even in England who shrink from 
the idea of using borrowed capital to improve the resources 
of India. But what senseless timidity this is, if only it is 
first ascertained that the investment is good and may be 
relied upon to produce a margin far beyond the interest of 
the needful loan! No landowner thinks himself a spend- 
thrift for borrowing money to reclaim a waste or drain 


an estate. ‘The soil of England would not produce half 
its present yield if no farm had been improved except 
with such driblets of money as the annual surplus of the 


owner might have supplied. What is prudent in an indi- 
vidual cannot be rash in a nation; and if our public finance 
were freed from foolish maxims which no man regards 
in his private affairs, we should soon see India enjoying a 
constant surplus, and devoting it to larger and larger invest- 
ments in reproductive works. But up to the present time 
timidity in every kind of outlay except the wasteful outlay of 
war, and helplessness in devising measures for levying taxa- 
tion from those who can afford to pay, lave been the dis- 
tinctive features of Indian policy; and we wait and wait in 
vain for some sign of a more energetic spirit, without which 
the rising prosperity of our great dependency can scarcely fail 
to be grievously checked, even though no imbecility on the 
part of its rulers can altogether destroy the natural progress of 
an improving country. We pride ourselves, with some sort of 
justice, on the generosity of our Government over the millions 
of a lower race who submit to our sway. It will be a bright 
day for them when we are able to boast ever so little of the 
wisdom with which we have fostered their material well- 
being. 


POSTERITY. 

) ig is not easy to estimate with accuracy the influence which 

the thought of posterity exercises over the actions even of 
those men who profess to live in advance of their own times, and 
for posterity alone. To the mummy of any old Egyptian king 
who first built his chamber in a Pyramid, and afterwards was 
buried in it, we are posterity. Much good he gets from the 
fact. He is, indeed, more successful than one out of a thou- 


sand of the people who live for posterity, because his remains 
have actually found. Dry and ugly as he ~ his body sur- 
vives, swaddled in swaddling clothes. One can bardly say that his 


soul, like John Brown’s, is marching on. Nobody exactly knows 


his name, or cares to knew it, except the clerk who catalogues him 
at the British Museum; and the only faint chance be has of 
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ever again attracting attention is that some theologian may dis- 
cover that he is distantly related to the Pharaoh who would 
not let the children of el go. Such, and such alone, seem 
to be the advantages in general of living for posterity. Posterity, 
of course, is a relative term. It begins with one’s grandchildren, 
‘and progresses interminably in the direction of distant u 0s; and 
men who leave any mark at all behind them are not certainly for- 
tten at once. There is a little plash on the surface of the pool 
.for a few minutes after they have sunk to the bottom. If they 
are very fortunate—or, as cynical people would say, very 
unfortunate—they are perhaps enshrined, not, like the mummy, 
in swaddling clothes, but in a history, or a law report, or a 
volume of poems, or a religious biography. ‘This gives them 
the proud privilege of having their private affairs poked into, 
‘their private correspondence read, and the way they treated 
their wives or their creditors scrutinized for some little time by 
persons who devote themselves to the curiosities, or what under 
a different title might be termed the impertinences, of litera- 
ture. But, measured against the vast extent of all time, how 
brief and how fugitive is at best the recollection of what they have 
done ; unless perhaps they have been men of surpassing genius in 
— or literature, in which case they may live and be remem- 
red for some centuries. Caesar, Pompey, Homer, Virgil, Crom- 
well, Shakspeare, Napoleon, and men of that stamp, last the whole 
length of a civilization or two, and may calculate on being talked of 
‘or read during a considerable length of years. The number of 
such is limited. The mass of heroes, even if the details of their 
career are embalmed in literature, soon become practically obso- 
lete. We wonder, for example, how many people there are who are 
even acquainted with Pelopidas by name. ‘hose who have hap- 
pened to read Plutarch know a little about him. For the majority 
of men and women he might as well never have been born. 
And yet there are few patriots and statesmen who can hope to 
be as worthy of escaping oblivion. If this is all that fame 
comes to, it seems odd that, in spite of all experience, we should 
vo on talking as if posterity would repair yee ge | injustice, 
and ag if living for posterity were an end, on the whole, more 
—o than that of living for the applause of one’s immediate 
cirele, 

In spite of all such obvious criticism, and notwithstanding the 
verdict of common sense which tells us that the good opinion of 
posterity, even for those who succeed in obtaining it, is very little 
to hope for, men do go on acting upon the theory that the 
‘uteresta and happiness of those who are to come long after them 
are & positive object, and not merely an imaginary or sentimental 
one. There are every day a score of events which remind us 
of the hold which such considerations have upon individual 
minds. Religion and education account for some part of the 
self-devotion of the world. Those who are animated with 
a strong feeling of desire to please an all-seeing and omni- 
scient Being do not, of -course, measure their success by an 
material standard. They have hopes and instincts which ordi- 
nary characters have not; and it is easy to comprehend the 
spirit of sacrifice which leads @ missionary to exile, or a martyr 
to the stake. Training, again, like religion, produces a habit of 
‘oing what is one’s duty without reference to any personal advan- 
tne—a habit which is by no means exclusively confined to what 
22 called educated people. The feeling which forms the habit 
may possibly be a wish to please and to deserve the praise of those 

ubout us, but the habit once formed becomes a second nature, and 
operates in cases and under circumstances when it can make little 
difference to a man whether what he does is known by others or 
not. We have had in the last few weeks a signal instance of 
unselfish action in the tragical scene at Manchester. The 
criminals who committed the crime and the victim against 
whom it was committed were none of them acting from an 
sordid self-interest. Of the whole number none equalled the 
poor constable Brett in the calm magnanimity with which he faced 
sudden death upon principle. Military men could tell us, from 
their experience, that there are many Bretts, whose fate attracts 
less notice or sympathy. If we were to analyse the spirit which 
leads soldiers to stand firm under fire who have little to hope in 
the way of reward or fame, we should find it made up of several 
ingredients. Pride has something to do with it. A man cannot 
bear to go back to his mess-room and to have it said that he 
flinched when others around him were not flinching. He would 
far rather not go back at all. This self-respecting feeling counts, 
no doubt, for something. Beyond this there is with most brave 
men a kind of indefinite and unexplained inclination—the result 
of teaching and training—which predisposes them to wish to do 
something that will be well spoken of, if it is only over a 
_bivouack fire. They do care for posterity, even if the posterity 
is confined to the narrow limits of a mess-room. It is easy to 
show that the hankering after posthumous honours is illogical. 
The fact remains that it is an instinct which results from the 
ambition of pleasing which all our past history has been implant- 
ing and fomenting in us. Men and women are born to desire 
to please. The desire survives in cases where we can never live to 
know how far it will be successful. Anxiety to do good to pos- 
terity ought not, on the other hand, to be confounded with the 
longing for posthumous fame. The two things are quite different. 
The former is a principle, the latter is a passion. eosin to be 
remembered, to have flowers planted on our graves, to be com- 
memorated in marble, to have children and grandchildren who will 
not be ashamed of belonging to us,is a natural but not a very 


often produces erous deeds and makes men sud 
The ds ordering our actions that they heros, 
not to our own celebrity, but to the welfare of our successors, j 
totally independent one, resting on a@ se foundation 
requiring a separate and distinct explanation. If the instinse 
which we have spoken above makes men courageous and at 
this latter rule of conduct turns out patriots and Philanthropisi 
of still higher order. 

iving to serve posterity, as disti from li 
the appluuse of kes this be said for it, ane 
still less of egotism about it. It is not, what Milton calls the 
love of fame, the last infirmity of noble minds, but their hj 
and most consummate virtue. As a fact, it may be true thy 
it is usually accompanied by a sort of longing to be 


by those in whose service it spends itself; but though the tm 
plants grow together and intertwine, they spring from inde. 
pendent roots. If we want to satisfy Cutbatves a8 to what 


rational and logical ground lies at the bottom of the 
unselfish principle of the two, we have to go back to the mos 
difficult question in all wm et It is very easy to om. 
struct a theory of moral conduct if we start with religion; byt 
the disadvantage of assuming religion as a basis of ethicg js 
that it leaves a vast number of persons,who have no distine 
religious belief, without any ethics at all. It would be a 
melancholy thing to have to believe that there can be no 
— or moral creed without a theological one, and it is in the 
ighest degree desirable to have some starting-point to work from 
which is not dependent upon the assumption that the assertions of 
this or that theological system are true. As an historical 
pagans and heretics have given, and will continue to give, manki 
examples of purely secular morality. The only difficulty is t) 
discover & firm footing on which to rest it. Many pre-Christi 
or un-Christian philosophers have supplied the place of religion to 
themselves by metaphysical axioms which seal perhaps their own 
time or their individual idiosyncrasies, but which passed away when 
the school which taught them d, and cannot be relied on for 
the purpose of educating a generation that cannot accept the same 
intellectual point of view. hen Stoicism flourished, it produced 
tine specimens of virtue, but we cannot nowadays be Stoics. To 
return to Stoicism would be to retrace our steps to exploded ideas 
about man’s nature, and to try to build up character by means of 
a decayed and time-eaten scaffolding. Ethical science must be as 
progressive as mental and physical. It varies with the wants, the 
opinions, and even the polities of mankind. The urgent 
is to know what sure foundations to adopt in the middle of a 
period which is sceptical about the validity of all foundations, and, 
if possible, to construct an ethical philosophy for disbelief. One 
i ir of 


does not wonder at the task ap ess. 

airiving at certainty lays the axe at the root of every in 

tree. ‘The consequence is that, in a time when above all others 
an ethical system is most wanted, none is usually to be found. 
And our age has accordingly, not without reason, been accused 
of having no ethical philosophy at all that can be relied on. Yet, 
side by side with this barrenness in the land of faith, we still see 
phenomena like those of patriotism and of an instinct to live for 
the service of posterity, which seem to indicate that if we look 
closely enough into the matter some secular ethical first principle 
ought to be and might be found. A signal example may be ad- 
duced from the history of an epoch now happily gone by, but still 
sufficiently recent for it to be familiar to most of us—the peri 
of the first French Revolution. We read in the Bible of s 
doubt whether, if Christ came again, he would find faith upon 
the earth. At the close of the last century, faith, in the broad 
sense of the term, would have been found not merely in the 
Christian Church, but outside it, among the very men who were 
doing their best to subvert and to destroy it. The faith in ques- 
tion was not a religious one, but it resembled religious faith in its 
intensity and its devotion. It was the faith of men who did not 
believe inanything, ns ag except in the ultimate that was 
to spring from revolution. Everybody has read of the illustrious 
company of sufferers who Beng the last night before their execu- 
tion discussing the immortality of the soul. There were others 
who had no hold on this supporting and consolatory doctrine, 
and yet who faced the scatiold with something in its place 
that gave them nerve and hope and resolution. They did not seem 
to believe in any revealed truths, but they believed, as far as could 
be seen, in posterity, and were willing to die to help it. : 
The truth is, that if philanthropy can be logical and rational 
apart from religion, as it would be idle to deny that it can, 4 
ure wish to serve posterity reposes on precisely the same 
asis. Assuming that a secular ethical system is possible at 
all, if there is any difference at all between right and wrong, 
the welfare of mankind is the clearest end and object to whi 
such a philosophy can be directed. And if ethics has been based 
by many thinkers on simple instincts, such as the —oes 
the doniestic, and the social, there is no reason that they 
should not be based on one still larger, which may be denom- 
nated the cosmopolitan or the philanthropical. That something 
of the kind is developed in us by early training and education 
is, we think, tolerably evident. That it only requires a little 
additional training to develop it as early or even earlier than any 
instinct we possess is probable, if not certain. For, aps 
instincts are born with us in their developed shape. ‘They are 
produced from without, and not from within. It is simply 
question what flowers we can best rear in a tolerably virgin 8¢ 


rational emotion, All that can be said in its favour is that it 


An ethical system, based on the philanthropic instinct, and adoptng 
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— 
thropic point of view as its main standard, is therefore as 
the to be rational as any other. And if we are to reason about 
ihe relative merits of such primary principles, doing good to the 
world seems to be even a better maxim than the easily accepted 
of doing good to ourselves. An important objection to be met 
we objection that such a principle is not found, as a fact, to be 
inthe yral as the egotistical principle; and it is said accordingly 
that 20 system based on it is likely to be so stable or so fruitful. 
The answer to this objection is that it is a petitio principit. Once 
init that instincts are a matter of education, and it is a simple 
f more or less education which instinct is the most 


jon 0 
pong The egotistical instincts, it will be said, lie deeper than 
other. They rest on something animal within us, or at all 


eyents on © phase of individual consciousness so primitive that 
man shares it with all sentient animals. The sense of individual 
life, the consciousness of self as distinct from the rest of natural 
mena, produces gee & spontaneous disposition to 
most for our own life and individuality, which rises by 
dow degrees into a system which takes for its higher object the 
culture of our own individual character. And it must be con- 
fessed that some such instinct does exist. The first effort of 
thought is to appreciate our individuality, just as very often the 
ist effort of virtue is held to be to minister to and to cultivate 
it But against this indisputable truth may fairly be set another 
gsindisputable. The great end of education is not to encourage 
our most obvious animal instincts, but to me them, and to 
subordinate them to such as are more useful to society. If the 
mimal is against society, society is against the animal. And the 
jnfluence of society is the stronger. Between the social and 
the animal instincts, even in their rudest form, there is not so 
much difference of strength that education cannot choose which it 
pleases, and by care and industry give the predominance to the 
it selects. 
"The transition from caring for the well-being of those about us 
to caring for those who are to come after us, is after all but slight. 
That it has nothing violent about it is plain, from the fact that 
those who care for the former class of human beings are frequently 
the very people who teach themselves most easily to care for 
the latter. So far, then, from confessing that a solicitude about 
—* irrational, it may well be that it is the highest and 
rm of the most rational affection human nature possesses. 
ek have already explained, we must not identify it with 
longing after posthumous credit. It has nothing in common with 
ay desire for personal immortality. Seltishness often leads to 
actions, and ambition of fame to patriotic. It does not 
that virtue is selfishness, or that the service of posterity is 


a mere craving after posterity’s good opinion, 


PRECOCITY. 


to the excitement of the yachting 
and racing seasons, public attention seems to be annually in- 
vited to a class of contests of a wholly different kind. The lo 
lists of successful candidates for the new A.A. degree at Oxford, 
over which the Bishop of the diocese last week poured forth his 
eloquent benediction, brought to our notice the interesting fact of 
the autumnal nursery trial stakes having been once more run for 
over the scholastic turf. Cambridge, besides her academical 
Derby, will not, we presume, be much behind with her Oaks for 
the rising fillies of the school year. Increasing numbers of 
entries, we are assured with a smirk of satisfaction by the pro- 
moters of this new invention of educational sweepstakes, attest 
the appreciation in which these yearling trials of intellect are 
our rising youth, as well as by the parents and guardians 
who with them the joys of victory. And we are expected 
to congratulate ourselves as a people upon the possession of so 
much early enthusiasm, such sound principles of training, and so 
wide a diffusion of the crumbs of University learning. ‘There is 
no doubt that this yearly parade of educational marks has its 
cheerful and encouraging side. We may envy the flush of 7 
of the ingenuous youth who find themselves near the head of the 
puze-list, and who are dignified for life by the mystic letters 
A.A, And we may see a mild kind of sport in our multitudinous 
Private seats or seminaries of learning being pitted against each 
other in this trial of their representative yearlings. Phi hers 
who look to China as the great future regenerator of our insti- 
tutions, moral and religious, may take courage from this steady 
of the nation in the celestial steps. The shade of 
hopenhauer may rejoice at what that eccentric genius would 
tail as the most hopeful sign of Buddhism supplanting the 
Wor-out b.sief and practice of our forefathers. But is it with 
ummixed satisfaction that we are expected to look upon this 
annual parade of our intellectual progress? Is there no drawback 
to the triumph with which these juvenile athletes run breathless 
Past the examination post? Is it certain that the ts and 
Watners of these fleet young prodigies are doing their best by the 
Promising and generous blood committed to their care, when they 
stimulate them to this early rivalry, and put their immature powers 
0 this sharp exceptional strain? In a word, is the tice of 
uous two-year-old racing a good thing for the human 
teed? We hear much of the deterioration which ensues from 
tock. us usage so much in fashion among our four-legged 
It is rare, we are told by experienced and sagacious lovers of 
‘port, for the early promise of the Turf to be followed by a long 
The of swiftness, strength, endurance, and other equine virtues. 
Precocious powers are found to flag and exhaust themselves, 


The prize winner at two years old is found, long before his prime, 
a weedy, legey, scant-winded creature, p nowhere in the 
great trials of the Turf. The owner, who has staked upon the pro- 
mising colt some fabulous sum, may be happy if he can up a 
few stray guineas out of some minor plate or favourable handicap. 
We have not yet had time for anything like the same compa- 
rison of results as regards the stakes held out by our Universities 
to youthful comers exterior to their own pale. In particular 
we feel it hard to estimate the possible result in the case of those 
candidates of the gentler sex to whom Cambridge is as Por 
singular in opening her competitive lists. Those who have had 
the chance of witnessing among their young lady friends the 
effects of these non-gremial conflicts are better qualified than our- 
selves to pronounce an experimental judgment upon the working 
of the new system. Admirers of these novel tests, we are aware, 
will meet any difficulty or misgiving on this account with an 
— to the experience of the Universities themselves. They 
will point to the wholesome effects of competitive examination at 


_ those seats of pe or to the practice of prize-giving at large, 
e 


as held essential to a healthy spirit of emulation in all places of 
mental culture. There is, however, we would take leave to 
remark at the outset, a radical difference between the two cases. 
It is all very well, in the case of children or young people under a 
common course of training, to test their infantile powers, and to 
encourage their generous rivalry by periodical honours and rewards. 
Such occasional trials enter into the course of discipline itself, 
and are most useful in enabling the teacher to adjust his after- 
treatment of his pupils by the light thus thrown upon their relative 
promise and capacity. But it is quite another thing when the 
same rule is applied once for all to a miscellaneous crowd of can- 
didates strange to the examiner, trained in a variety of systems, 
with whom he is to have no further relation, whom it is his single 
office to pass through the graduated sieves which confer the com- 
mon honour of Associate in Arts. In the case of nine-tenths of 
the candidates the course of education will end at the point where 


a judicious system of competive trials would, in fact, be ing its 
real beginning. This dubious mark of superiority is attained, be it 
remem 


or twenty-two, at which Uni 
final race which often fixes a man’s lot for life. Sixteen or seven- 
teen is, we believe, the outside term of years at which competitors 
come within the pale of these new-fangled distinctions. Let a 
few more years go by. To what extent will society or the prac- 
tical voice of the world endorse the official value of this edu- 
cational stamp? We are in this respect, be it remarked, as yet 
infinitely behind our masters the Chinese. The world with us 
does not watch for the —— prizeman as the rising hope of 
his country. Nor does he pass henceforth, through sieve after 
sieve of more exquisite intellectual fineness, to places of the highest 
dignity and pelf in Church or State. Do we tind the great arbi- 
ters social advancement, the heds of import t businesses, the 

trons of livi e wire-pullers i ies, scanni 
the annual lists of marks, sree on making ig 
for the feet of the leading A.A.? Or do we see eager ore 
flouting the charms of their less qualified female acquaintance for 
the chance smiles of the pert blue-stocking who has best 
satisfied the tests of the Cambridge dons? Of the effects of these 
early triumphs upon the victors of either sex themselves we can 
hardly bring ourselves to think with greater oe Can 
we look upon our promising lads with no fear of the indefinite 
extension among us of a generation of prigs? Among the softer 
sex, is the result likely to show itself the more a in 
the propagation of minded women or of prudes 

But we shall be told that the benefit of this competition of 
nurslings is not to be limited to our infant phenomenons themselves. 


It is even more desirable that ts ians should have 
some eee ae en in of the soundest and 
learning. By their fruits ye shall know 


most eligible places o 
them. Herein, then, we suspect lies the whole secret of the zeal 
with which these yearling races have been instituted, and the 
eagerness with which the lists are scanned by a certain profes- 
sional class. It is not the most perfect and consummate “form,” 
but the glory and profit of the stable, that the rival trainers have 
in view. It is not which of our young brood shall grow into the 
matchless type of mature condition and speed, with power to per- 
petuate a perfect stock. It means Danebury or Whitewall 

the field. It means whether Fairfield or Eltham, Mamhead or 
Windsor, advertises the best-paying paddocks. And were the ex- 
periment made on animals a interest or value, in corpore 
vili in both cases alike, we might look upon the exhausting com- 
petition as a lively piece of sport enough. The youngsters delight 
in the neck-and-neck run together, and the successful trainer 
triumphs in clutching the honours and rewards. But is there no 
fear of discounti t future which to the human thoroughbred 
is all in all? y not the prime of a priceless manhood be 
thrown away upon a hollow pretence, the hidden object em | 
simply that of making the fortunes or settling the priority of rij 
pedagogues? If so, we may be i egyeny and naturalizing 
amongst us @ serious social danger. Here, at all events, is a case 
for our alarmists, when they have worked up the perils of the 
University boat race. Ostensibly we are but giving scope to an 
innocent and highly advantageous project for gauging and 
8 ening our means and processes of education. In reality we 
may be forcing the choicest and most promising of our child: 
through the fire to the Moloch o: a pedantic and se}f-aggrandizing 


clique. 


| 

| 
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The question which is here brought before us ultimately 
resolves itself into that of the difference between genuine and 
sham precocity. There are organizations of inherited or inherent 
vigour and robustness which from the first put forth their 
claims to lead the race of intellect. Their superiority of power 
remains unimpaired unto the end. There are others more limited 
and evanescent in quality, whose early efforts raise expectations of 
a boundless future, but who are exhausted in the effort itself. 
The nursling trial will not readily bring out this all-important 
point of difference. The youth of quick, brilliant, showy , 
tull of self-confidence, will have an advantage here which the 
soundest method of training, the most crucial examination tests, 
will fail to take into adequate account. There are cases, we all 
now, in which the triumphs of youth and boyhood are but 
the blossom of a perpetual harvest of intellectual fruit. The 
head of his class, the captain of his school, and the senior 
wrangler or double first, keeps the lead at the Bar, in the 
Church, or in the Legislature. But there are none the less the 
slower growths of mind, which it takes time and patience, and 
the bracing air of life, to mature. ‘There are Peels and Glad- 
stones, but there are also Wellingtons and Cobdens. The impress 
of success is stamped upon the one class from the first. In the 
other it comes tardily, and perhaps, for want of time and scope, is 
never attained at all. ‘Ihe intellect, in cases like the former, springs 
to the lead from its own irrepressible superabundant energy. In 
other cases much has to be done by sheer practical discipline 
and rough contact with the world; and here the development has 
to be waited for. How much, too, of the eventual superiority is 
due to the ofp | spose conferred by mere bodily or constitu- 
tional strength ! The keen and delicate organization which springs 
up to rapid life under the forcing-frame of culture is often too 
frail for the struggle of life with plants of a hardier fibre. The 
resistless might of natural selection ep away the temporary 
prestige based upon the artificiul skill of the cultivator. 


‘Bad, however, or at the best fallacious, as the forcing system may 
become when applied to the pure development of the intellect, it 
may be turned to results incomparably more noxious in other de- 
partments of culture. There are people who take a delight in wit- 
nessing, among children and young people, a precocious familiarity 
with the sentiments and the sucker of religion, We are 
not speaking of what is commonly known as Bible knowledge— 
en acquaintance with the text of Seripture, with Jewish history, 
or the doctrines and antiquities of the Christian Church. There 
anay be no mental harm, as far as we are now concerned, in 
cramming the memory to any extent with the Kings of Israel and 
Judah, or the travels of St. Paul. What is really detrimental, 
because morbid and unnatural in the young, is the habit of aping 
the spiritual talk of their elders, and assuming an unctuousness, or 
a tone of religious dictation, which is wholly foreign to their 
age and mental condition. To hear young people of either sex, 
bately out of the nursery, discoursing of their experience, or 
rebuking the faithlessness, the heterodoxy, or the liding 
ot those around them, must scem to every person of sense 
a melancholy prognostic of the future of these precocious wit- 
nesses or confessors. Such familiarity with sacred themes and 
feelings is out of keeping with the simplicity and reserve which 
helong of right to the young. Their personal feelings are the last 
things that pure and healthful-minded boys and girls natural) 
love to prate about. Their inner consciousness is a depth whic 
they haye little inclination for looking into. And to encourage 
and stimulate the sensitive mind of youth to force the entrance 
of the sanctuary, and to lay bare the secrets of the soul, is the 
surest means of blunting the keenness of its susceptibilities and 
taking off the bloom of its native purity. There is a sickliness in 
what silly parents often point at with _— in their offspring as 
early piety or angel goodness, which makes us doubt its power to 
Inst. ‘This saintliness of the hothouse is ill-fitted to face the rough 
and inclement blasts of the world. It will fare badly under the 
heats of temptation, or the chills of age or disappointment :— 


Angelicus juvenis senibus Sathanizat in annis. 


In the still more concise and pithy vernacular of our own fore- 
fathers, “ A young saint an old devil.” Such warning saws are of 
course vchemently abjured | pietists of a certain order, who parade 
with pride the preternatural grace and wisdom of their babes and 
sucklings. Nor, we perceive, is this hotbed system of develop- 
inent peculiar to one shade of religious opinion. It used, we once 
thought, to be the characteristic of a school with whom prodigies 
like the Dairyman’s Daughter formed the standing ideal. It was, 
then, not without surprise that we met not long ago with the report 
of a sermon of Father Ignatius, in which the application of such a 
test to the religion of schoolboys seemed to be urged as the true 
criterion of every model school.  Schoolmasters,” the preacher 
complained, ‘ advertioed the number of their pupils who gained 
{cllowships and passed examinations; but they never advertised 
the number of boys taught to love Jesus,” “ Young ladies’ schools 
too were just as bad.” Les cxtrémes se touchent. is no longer a 
singular mark of the patent Christians of Clapham that their 
children are wont to “ _— swectly of Jesus.” We find the 
like infantine mixture of balm and honey expected by the monks 
of Norwich to drip from the lips of candidates for school prizes. 
Can there be something ominous in this strange concurrence of 
ideas between the fanatics of schools so opposed in fundamental 
matters of belief? The rising gencration, precocious as it is in 
learning, may be stimulated ere long to a still more precocious 
eminence in the calendar of sanctity, The Bishop's words of 


blessing may fall’ like drops of oil upon the flame of this 
emulation. A new order of merit of an unearthly kind may ey 
grow up under the application of our examination tests, The 
youthful and interesting sage may be lost in the still mon 
youthful and interesting saint. To our breed of juvenile Crichtong 
“_ succeed a still more refined and sublimated race of infant 
and seraphic Samuels. ‘ 


EVESHAM AND THE PRINCES OF WALEs. 


HEN a Prince visits a corporate town, he must be lucky 
indeed if he escapes the infliction of an address, So, as 
the Prince of Wales has lately been at Evesham, it was in the 
fates that he should have to undergo the personal presence of 
the Mayor of Evesham and his Corporation, doubtless jp 
official toggery. But, from the account in the papers, we are not 
sure that the visitation was not in some degree lightened in this 
particular case. The Mayor presented the address, and the Pringg 
of course graciously received it, but it is not said that the Town. 
Clerk read it aloud. Indeed that most important functio 
in whom the intellect, research, and eloquence of a borough % 
usually held to be embodied, is not mentioned at all, if the 
Town-Clerk did not read it aloud, we might be left to our ow 
guesses as to the question whether the Prince read it privately 
afterwards. But it is plain from the result that His Royal Hi 
ness did not neglect the golden eagrg| of learning how neg 
was the tie which bound a Prince of Wales to the Borough of 
Evesham. If the address is silvern, the answer is golden, We 
have studied both with some care and with no little edification, 
It is plain, from both the address and the answer, that both the 
Mayor and the Prince knew, though they made very different uses 
of their knowledge, that in treading the soil of Evesham, 
were treading one of the most historic spots in England and in the 
world, Anywhere else the long history of its great and ancient 
Abbey would be enough to fix the attention of any intelli 
passer-by. But at Evesham the ordinary history of a 
monastery seems of no account, compared with the event of one 
day, the most memorable in the history of Evesham, and one of 
the most memorable in the history of England. Our land contains 
one spot alone of higher and sadder interest. The small remains 
of that great minster are not merely a study of architecture or 
monastic history ; they are the walls which sheltered the mangled 
limbs of the deliverer and the of England. That noble 
bell-tower is not merely the memorial of the last of a long line of 
Abbots; it is the successor of that earlier tower from whos 
height the faithful attendant of the great Earl announced the 
proach of the hostile banners. The neighbouring heights are 
site of the great conflict itself, where for a moment the freedom of 
England lay crushed and bleeding with its restorer. There, for 
one moment, it seemed that the life of the English Commons was 
stifled, that the newborn power of free municipalities wa 
crushed, that Evesham and every other town in had 
lost its share in the councils of the nation—that, in a word, 
the people of England, so lately restored to their ancient ri 
were again to lie at the mercy of a faithless and git or i 
That the blow was only for a moment, that the results of that 
day’s overthrow turned out in the end for good, was cy to the 
fact that the victor soon learned to tread in the steps of the van- 
quished, and to win for himself a name second only to that of 
the kinsman whom he overthrew. But the local feeling of the 
spot itself centres round the vanquished only. It is place of 
martyrdom, a place where the freedom of England was w by 
the blood of its founder. It is a place where, above all, the mem- 
bers of a free English municipality, represented in the Parliament 
of England, could, one would have thought, have found but one 
name to honour—the name of him of whose gift it came that the 
— of England have their place in the great Council of the 


Now we are far from holding that it is the business of the 
Mayor of any historic town to give an historical lecture to any 
Prince who may have the ill luck to come within his clutches. 
But, if he deals at all with the history of the let him deal with 
it in a decent spirit. The Mayor had better have held his tongue, or 
have talked—we mean written—the sort of conventional twad 
which Mayors do talk and write to Princes, than insult the Prince 
and everybody else with such a reference as was actually made 
to the event which has rendered the name of Evesham immortal 
In a princely presence—so the Mayor of Evesham seems to have 
felt—men’s thoughts must not dwell on such mean objects # 
enfranchised burghers or even as patriot Earls; in the presence 
the son of a sovereign loyal sympathy must take that side o 
which the gon of a sovereign was eng Strange indeed is the 
turn which municipal rhetoric, scorning the founder of municipal 
freedom, can give to that memorable martyrdom. “ Your Royil 
Highness arrives at a town the immediate vicinity of which sa 
victory crown the armies of the then heir-apparent of the 
throne—Prince Edward.” The sympathies of the Mayor, # 
any rate his formal sympathies in the presence of a prince, lie, n0t 
with Earl Simon, but with the person whom he speaks of # 
Prince Edward. He = on to ——— the event of the fight af 
Evesham “ may give Your Royal Highness an additional interest 
in our borough, even as it in us”—that is, we hope, in the May 
only, using a pluralis excellentia, not in the men of Evesham gent 
rally—“may deepen those sentiments of affection and loyalty 
which the English people everywhere entertain.” We do not sy 


a word against the feelings of affection and loyalty, which a 
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joubtless a8 becoming at Evesham as at other ry but the 
by which they are deepened in the breast of the Mayor of 
fecha is 8 very odd one. In the breast of anybody else the 
feeling that was only deepened by living at Evesham would, one 
aati have thought, have been a special devotion to the House 
of Commons. Or is it because the House of Commons has lately 
done Evesham an ill turn ? Evesham has lost one of its members. 
gome wicked people have even hinted, in Parliament and out of 
i, at the ssibility of taking away the other. Is this the cause 
qhy Evesham, or at least its Mayor, thrusts itself with such frantic 
jnto the cause of the prerogative in all agesP On the 
of the Mayor’s address, we must enrol ourselves among the 
enemies of Evesham. An English borough which does not re- 
the father and founder of English boroughs, which on the 
gene of his martyrdom reserves all its incense for his destroyer, 
certainly does not deserve to have any Parliamentary representa- 
jon at all. 
ar any rate we have here, in the Mayor of Evesham, a great 
iving curiosity. Here is an Englishman and a Mayor, and that 
4 Mayor of Evesham, devoid of all respect for the highest 
ies of his own order and his own town. It is not as 
if he knew nothing about it. It is that which is of all things 
the most unpardonable—it is a case of perverted sympathies 
without the excuse of ignorance. We trust the Mayor stands 
done. It is clear that the Town-Clerk is guiltless. Perhaps 
even the Aldermen and Burgesses whose names appear in the 
address never really gave their consent to it. Perhaps this is 
the reason why the address was not read aloud. The surrounding 
multitude might have disowned their chief magistrate, and have 
spoken up for the local hero. ‘A number of ladies” were there ; 
we cannot believe that bay were ladies of the same singular 
tastes as the wife of Roger Mortimer. Surely their sympathies 
would have gone with Countess Eleanor and her daughter. The 
Fyesham Rifle Corps was there. We cannot believe that the 
Evesham Rifle Corps has so far fallen away from the spirit of the 
men of Evesham in times past. No; we feel sure that the Mayor 
of Evesham stood all alone; he is the one Englishman of this 
peculiar way of thinking. One poet only at the time was found 
to sing the triumph of wrong, while the best efforts of three lan- 
s were devoted to hymn the praises of the martyr. Most 
PAishesen now have made up their minds to read the history of 
the thirteenth century by the light of the facts. The Mayor of 
Evesham alone, like the one royalist poet, remains, at least when 
— of a Prince, firmly rooted in the faith of David 
ume 
But this is not quite all. The Mayor goes on to tell how the 
erning charter of the borough “records the circumstance that 
was oes by His ag oe Mg it should be His Most 
Sacred Majesty—“ King James the First, on special petition of 
his first-born son, the Lord Prince Henry, being the first petition 
which he made to His Majesty in the Kingdom of England.” 
Evesham then was incorporated by that most dread Sovereign, 
that sanctified person, enriched with many singular and extra- 
ordinary graces, whose praises are still bound up with our Bibles. 
Marry, this is somewhat. But the Mayor goes on to infer from 
these facts—from the battle of Evesham, and from the charter 
oman on the petition of the Lord Prince Henry—that the 
ugh is in some way specially connected with the Princes of 
Wales. We are afraid that the loyal magistrate is here getting 
out of his depth. It would have been easier to rest the 
argument on the fact that the town “selected its armorial 
bearings from those borne by His Royal Highness as Prince of 
Wales, Duke of Cornwall, and Earl of Chester.” It is true that 
the battle of Evesham does connect the town of Evesham with 
the Princes of Wales, but it is in a way exactly opposite to 
that which the Mayor seems to mean, ‘The Mayor seems to 
think that the Battle of Evesham was a victory won by a 
Prince of Wales, Historical truth, however, compels us to 
explain that it would be much nearer to the truth to say that it 
Was & victory won over a Prince of Wales. The Mayor seems to 
think that the King’s son who won the battle was a Prince of 
Wales. Alas, those uncourtly times knew nothing of Royal High- 
nesses, nothing of Princes, except those who were actually sove- 
Teigns, We may even doubt whether they knew anything about 
an “heir-apparent to the English throne.” It was in Edward the 
First that the experiment of hereditary monarchy was first tried. 
He was the first King—unless it were Eadgar long before—who 
med before his coronation. And yet the old constitutional 
was so strong that the chroniclers of the time speak of his 
accession in the old formule of our elective kingship. Edward, 
when he came to Evesham, was spoken of in a very plain, not 
to ay homely, way—a way at which the Mayor of Evesham 
would doubtless be greatly shocked. King Henry’s eldest son, 
48 a baptized man, was Edward ; asa knight he was Sir Edward ; 
and a8 plain Edward or Sir Edward he appears in the 
chronicles of the times. He was certainly the Earl of Chester, 
but he is not commonly called by that title. Prince he was not, 
ince of Wales least of all, because there was a reigning 
Prince of Wales, whose subjects were fighting on the other 
side. The only way then in which the battle of Evesham 
connects Evesham with the Princes of Wales is through the fact 
that a good many subjects of Llewelyn fought for Earl Simon, It 
might, have been graceful to say that His Royal Highness 
Edward Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester unites both the 


both. But this refinement did not occur to the enthusiastic 
loyalty and affection of the Mayor of Evesham. 
We will even go a step further and leap from the thirteenth 
century to the seventeenth. Had Evesham anything to do with 
a Prince of Wales even in the time of King James of ever-blessed 
memory? From the Mayor's address alone we should infer that 
it had not. The charter, so the Mayor tells us, was granted at 
the petition of “ the Lord Prince Henry”; it was’ the first 
ag which he made to his father in the kingdom of England. 
ow what is the date of the charter? The eldest son of King 
James was created Prince of Wales in 1610. Did he make no 
petition of his father in all the seven years between 1603 and 
1610? Would he, after 1610, have been called “the Lord 
Prince Henry” and not rather “ Prince of Wales”? Krom 
the Mayor’s own showing then we might infer that it was 
not a Prince of Wales, but only a Lord Prince Henry, at whose 
petition the Evesham Charter was granted. And so it was; 
the Charter dates in 1605. It was ted, then, at the re- 
uest of a Prince, for the fashion of calling a king’s sons 
rinces, unknown in the thirteenth century, had come into use 
by the seventeenth ; it was, so far as the Stewarts had any title 
at all—we go in, according to Act of Parliament, for Stokes and 
Seymour—at the request of an heir-apparent, but not at the 
request of a Prince of Wales. Unless there is some evidence 
which the Mayor does not produce, the visit of the present Prince 
seems to be the first time that Evesham has had anything to do 
with a Prince of Wales, further than as a connexion is ished 
by the presence of Llewelyn’s contingent in the defeated army. 
Lastly, we cannot enough admire the delicate sarcasm of the reply 
made on the Prince’s behalf and which we willingly attribute to 
him personally. “ His Royal Highness is much interested to find the 
history of the borough connected with former Princes of Wales.” 
The answer is perfect. His Royal Highness has studied in three 
Universities; in one of them at least he studied under a most 
distinguished historical Professor. That he knows all about the 
Battle of Evesham, all about Edward, Simon, and Llewelyn, 
there can be no manner of doubt. But the inference drawn by the 
Mayor, the special connexion between Evesham and the Princes 
of Vales, was as new to him as it was tous. He could not well 
rebuke the Mayor openly, or show forth his own greater stores of 
knowledge 4 logic. He does it therefore in the most delicate 
and covert way. “His Royal Highness is much interested to 
find the history of the borough connected with former Princes of 
Wales.” So are we. The Mayor of Evesham, and the way in 
which he connects Evesham with the Princes of Wales, have a 
very decided interest of their own. We endorse—as this com- 
mercial generation is fond of saying—every word of the Prince’s 
answer. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON SCIENCE AND THE CLERGY. 


oe are some people who seem fated to live together in 
the world without ever gaining the least knowledge ef one 
another. The surly but warm-hearted old uncle whe. cannot 
‘understand his nephew, and the dissolute, generous young nephew 
who will not comprehend bis uncle, are stock characters in every 
comedy. But this mutual misunderstanding is just as true of 
classes as of individuals, and it is curiously illustrated in the tone 
of men of science about the clergy, and of the clergy about mer 
of science. The strange conceptions which these classes form 
of one another, the ridiculous opinions they attribute to each 
other, the utterly involuntary character of their mutual ignorance, 
and the amusing results which follow on a little common explana- 
tion, have been brought into strong light of late by a very enter- 
taining conference between a y of the London clergy and 
Professor Huxley. This very odd meeting was held im as odd a 
place. Our readers may perhaps remember that a short time ago 
the dulness of the Parliamentary recess was broken, in eccle- 
siastical circles at least, by an attempt to utilize Sion College for 
the more general benefit of the clergy of London. Like most of 
the more curious relics of the metropolis, Sion College has the 
fortune of being utterly unknown to most Londoners; and so we 
may premise that it consists of a block of brick buildings, a hall, 
library, and almshouses, placed nearly opposite to the one frag- 
ment which, built into the churchyard of St. Alphage, still pre- 
serves the memory of London W: The primary object of its 
foundation in the reign of Charles I. seems to have been the pro- 
viding a home for a few poor bedesmen ; a secondary and indirect 
aim was that of furnishing a centre where the City clergy might 
meet together for conference, and find opportunities of study. With 
a view to these ends the beneficed clergy of London were formed 
into a College, of which each is by right a fellow; they elect a 
President and other officers, and act as trustees for the administra- 
tion of the charity annexed to the foundation. With the one exce 
tion of the age of the Great Rebellion, when the conferences of 
Puritan divines within its walls acquired for the hour a political 
interest, the annals of the College have, from its outset, been wholly 
uneventful. The past administration of its property, and the neces- 
sity of providing new buildings for the alms-folk, has left it destitute 
of resources, and but for its very large and curious library, the 
whole establishment might be pronounced perfectly useless. The 
roposal made for its retorm consisted simply in its removal from 
its present site in the heart of the City, where it is practically in- 
accessible to all but the East-end clergy, and in the extension of 
its chartered rights to the incumbents of the West, who, by the 


titles and one of the names of two of the ry oe of that time, 
and that he, of all men, may be supposed to look impartially upon 


accident of their being in no way connected with the City of 
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Elizabeth’s day, are cut off from all share in its privileges. The 
proposal fell to the ground, for the very clerical reason that, after 
all sales and purchases of sites had been effected, it needed a 
balance of twenty (or, as some say, forty) thousand pounds, while 

a balance of ten pounds only was in the hands of the treasurer. 

But, abortive as it proved, the attempt seems to have spurred the 

College onward in the way of utility, and particularly to a series 

of lectures in its hall, the first of which, as we have said, was 

delivered about a week ago by Professor Huxley. 

The subject which he chose was that of the attitude of the 
clergy towards science; and if the subject was not a new 
one, it had at any rate the advantage of clearly bringing to the 
front the amusing ignorance of each other which prevails among two 
of the most educated classes of the community. The clergy have 
their ideal conception of men of science, and men of science have 
an equally ideal notion of the clergy. The ordinary parson 
creates an imaginary being bent on destroying the fact of a revela- 
tion, the truths of religion, and the difference between a man and 

a brute, This imaginary being he christens Professor Huxley. 

On the other hand, the man of science constructs an pon 

imaginary being who resists every step of physical research, who 
is blind to the most obvious facts, who has no sense of truth, and 
who is labouring to make others as blind and as untruthful as 
himself. This imaginary being he styles the English Parson. The 
one dream of the clergyman is that some day he may get the 
Professor to listen to the simplest truths of religion. The one 
hope of the Professor is that some day he may have the chance of 
preaching just one sermon to the parsons in exchange for the 
thousand they have preached to him. Now it was just this 
chance which came to Sartece Huxley about a week ago, and it 
is extremely interesting to see how he used it. There, in front of 
him, row after row, were the blind adherents to antiquated 
fallacies, the bigoted opponents of new truths. He had got his 
clerical audience at last; he could for once in his life preach 
them a sermon; and the sermon he preached them was this. He 
started by assuring them that nine-tenths of their number were 
blind to the existence of such a science as geology, and that they 
believed and taught that the world im which they lived had 
been created in six literal days. He took his text from the 
story of Joseph, and explained with elaborate lucidity to 
the dense intelligences beiore him that the Pyramids were 
older than Joseph, and that the Nile mad was older than the 
Pyramids. With the most careful desire not to make a single as- 
sumption whieh was not warranted by facts, he pointed out the 
priority of the nummulitic limestone to the Nile mud which rests 
on it, and the priority of the chalk to the nummulitic limestone. 
His courtesy became almost distressing as his sense of truth forced 
him to unroll the long series of geological formations which had 
preceded the chalk. Then pointing signiticantly to that fatal 
“6,000” chalked on the slate beside him, he ended his argument 
and sat down. No one could deny that the glove had been fairly 
east to the clergy ; and the question was, how were they going to 
take it up? Science had spcken, and now what was the attitude 
of the clergy? We are sorry to say that the attitude of the clergy 
seemed principally to be one of extreme amusement. The lecture 
had been admirable, the illustrations perfect, the argument con- 
elusive ; but unluckily theze was no one to argue with. Perhaps 
our last statement does injustice to two eccentric persons who 
started up, the one to dencunce all physical sciences because they 
were “mixed,” the other to suggest that through the ages of 
geologic time the earth bad been given over to the devil. But 
with these two exceptions—and Professor Huxley himself felt 
that they were exceptions—there was not a single man among 
the. lecturer's audience who was conscious of either holding or 
teaching the theories which the Professor assumed that the bulk 
of the chergy held and taught, or who in fact believed in any wise 
differently from the Professor himselt. 

That sueh # unique event should end in such a common- 
place resalt was curious enough; and the position of the two 
parties at the close recalled the last act of the light comedy 
where the miserly guardian and the spendthvift ward suddenly 
discover one another’s good qualities, and rush into each other’s 
arms. But we are far from thinking that Professor Huxley's 
lecture was thrown away. If it threw little light on the 
attitude of the clergy towards science, it illustrated at any 
rate the attitude of men of science towards the clergy, and it 
did something to put an end to this attitudinizing altogether. 
For it is in the very phrase which Professor Huxley adopted as 
the subject of his lecture that the whole fallacy lurks, ‘There is 
simply no such thing as any attitude of the clergy toward science. 
A parson, as such, has no more special relation to science than a 
_ lawyer or a tinker. He has no greater opportunities for acquiring 
knowledge on sgientific subjects than the bulk of educated men 
have in other professions. He probably knows no more than his 
brother the attorney about the questions of natural selection or 
the origin of man, and he probably knows no less. Qn certain 
points of scientific research he feels a certain interest from a 
notion that they may in some way clash with the conceptions 
usually entertained on certain religious subjects, and so throw 
difficulties in the way of his practical work. But his interest is 
simply practical and in no way intellectual, and the moment a 
conciliatory method is suggested by which the religious difficulty 
ean in actual working be got over, he is quite content to let 
science go her own way. wever ludicrous the readiness of the 
clerical mind to accept such conciliations may seem, however 
absurd it may be in men to find rest now in a gap between two 


verses, now in the hypothesis of visions, and now ing theory of 
pure poetry, the readiness certainly does not prove any attitude 
ot determined hostility towards science. Or rather, it proves 
the non-existence of “attitude” at all; the clergy in fact float 
along with the stream of general opinion, and, considering the 
necessary hitches, it is no discredit to them if now and then 
float a little slower than other people. Professor Huxley, 
Professor ‘l'yndall after him, were exceedingly cogent in their de. 
monstration that, if science and the clergy are to get on 
the clergy must take their scientific facts from science. The truth 
is that this is‘ just what sap | do already. So long, indeed, ay 
scientific men quarrel among themselves over some vexed 
the clergy, in common with the rest of the educated world, indulge 
in the mild luxury of having an opinion of their own; but if onc 
the theory is pronounced a fact, society, and the ¢ in it, 
resigns itself to silent submission. When Professor Huxley holds 
one view about the number of centres of human origin, and riya] 
Professors hold another, it is open to the general public to advancg 
a third if it likes; but when all the Professors in the world gp. 
nounce a certain order of geological succession, the general public 
simply hears and believes. 

hat this is not the belief either of the cl 
science as to their relative positions, merely shows the enormous ip. 
fluence of the past upon all of us. The clergy, though they restrict 
their teaching nowadays to strictly religious topics, have never been 
able entirely to free themselves from the feeling which ruled them 
in the past, of a right to teach everything. There is no reason, for 
instance, why the education of the a over the whole coun’ 
should be supposed to devolve upon the clergy more than upon 
other class of men. But the clergy seem to suppose that, because 
they are responsible for the teaching of — truth, they 
are also responsible for the inculcation of subtraction and multi- 
plication; and as this belief squares very well with the indolent 
reluctance of other classes to accept the burden of education, the 
guidance and support of our poor schools has passed almost entirel 
into clerical hands. And although the direct task of instructing 
the world on physical subjects has long ago passed to other 
teachers, there remained one or two topics, such as that of Creation, 
which seemed expressly reserved for the clergy. It gave a 
man a certain importance in his own eyes, and an undefined weight 
with his parishioners, that he should be the authorized teacher on 
the subject of how the world was made. Now all this importance 
is gone, and although the acquiesces in the necessity of 
relinquishing his pet topics, his feelings towards those who have 
robbed him of them are hardly warm-hearted. He is in facta little 
irritable on the point, and the irritation is hardly lessened by 
the picture drawn of him by men of science. They, on their part, 
seem to live in a perpetual theory of martyrdom. As a matter 
of fact, no men live more comfortable lives, mo men get 
honour or @ more implicit submission to their dicta from the 
world; but, unfortunately, Galileo was persecuted, and so every 
Professor thinks he must—if he is to be a Professor at all—he 
persecuted too, And as it was the clergy who uted Galileo, 
it must of course be the clergy who persecute him. The result is 
that the parson, floating along tranquilly enough on the stream of 
general opinion, finds himself charged with a hatred of truth, and 
an adherence to antiquated errors. Sometimes he ts the 
position, and joins the Victoria Institute. More generally he adds 
the charge to his old grudge against men of science. Now and 
then he is able, as the London clergy were able the other day, to 
meet a Professor face to face. In such a case there follows what 
followed then—a mutual explanation, and a pleasant half-hour 
over muffins and tea, 


or of men of 


POLICE. 


O truth seems to be so much lost sight of as the trath that 
the most important education is education of circum- 
stances. Boys and girls may be saturated with manuals and 
catechisms, texts and sermons, homilies and good talkk—may learn 
by rote and write from memory all the most beautiful precepts that 
lie between the covers of Holy Writ—and yet grow up to be bad 
or useless men, and foolish or worse than foolish women. It is 
not the reading and writing that form the minds and principles of 
human beings so much as the circumstances of their lives, theit 
associations and habits. Even in schools, it is the character of the 
master, the discipline of the school, and the general conditions of 
the small society which mould the habits of the boys, rather than 
any methodical instruction in- conduct. And so it is with large 
communities, Their habits are formed by the —- circumstances 
of the life in which they are brought up. ‘The prevailing condi- 
tions of their own society imperceptibly colour their ideas, form 
their habits of action, and almost inculcate their principles 
conduct. Forms of government, national and municipal, have the 
same effect. Citizens and subjects catch, from the social atmo- 
sphere in which they move, a common spirit and feelin , which 
insensibly influence their whole conduct. In the majority of 
Continental States, the people are so looked after from their youth 
that they depend on their paternal Government for almost every 
good thing in life. One result of this is that flagrant violations of 
the law in open day are things unknown. A powerful police bas 
inspired the respectable classes with so much confidence, and the 
disreputable elasses with so much fear, that an impetuous 
burst of rowdyism would be regarded as the preconcerted signal of 
a matured revolution. And, in fact, the first symptom of 6 


suecessful revolution in a Continental capital is the temporary ob- 
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mation of the civic darmerie. But even in this extremity the | spree, into the midst of our daily traffic; scant employment and 
jeep » nae habits {f the people show themselves, The very strikes send forth the same mobs, less noisy, not less tumultuous, 


‘og that a revolutionary Government—even a Red Repub- erage 4 bent on exacting black mail 
ys Government—does is to re-establish its police; without this | timid. Bo 


om the quiet and the 
think any interference with their “lark” an in- 


inte confidence cannot be restored. The moment the police is | tolerable encroachment on their natural liberty. Let a political 
ripped everybody goes about his usual business with his usual | agitation—above all, an agitation organized against authority 
*erluless, and the new force is as ubiquitous, authoritative, and | —appeal for their support 5 straightway the strength of their 


‘dential as its predecessor. In our country the police is still a | thews, sinews, and num 


and almost a foreign, institution. In the eyes of a large 


rs is enrolled to swell the forces of some 
gasconading demagogue or spouter of sedition. Meanwhile the 


_ of the community it is still regarded much as Popety and | race goes on increasing. There are whole districts on the confines 


shoes were 1 doy mobs of London and Birming 
pundred ye 


am one | of the metropolis through which a decent man or woman fears to 
t it is a curious subject to consider what | walk on a winter's night, alone and unarmed ; districts in which 


ars 
yesbould be without the force in our ee towns. The original | there are literally more chances of insult or assault than there 


of our municipal government undoubtedly regarded a single 
eastable as the guardian of the peace for a considerable outlying 

‘siet and all householders in the district as his assistants and 
supporters in case of necessity. In the thinly-inhabited hundreds 
of a thinly-peopled county, in days when the whole population of 
the kingdom fell short of the present population of London, the 
ign was equally safe and wise in its theory and its practice. Time 
gould then be afforded by petty householders to join the local con- 
yrvators of the peace in pursuing or arresting its violators; and 
it was well to keep alive their interest in the preservation of 

and life. ‘The ideas fostered by this state of things long 
survived the conditions from which they took their rise. In man 
country districts they survive to this day. But even in the rural 
districts society would be in a bad way if left to the care of the 
gid constitutional constable, and such help as he could get from 
the unoccupied or the patriotic friends of the law. The thorough 
jntercommunication which connects the different towns and 
hamlets of the kingdom has favoured the tramp, the beggar, the 
r, the thief, and the burglar as much as it has favoured the 
hawker. 

It has also favoured the skulking satellite of sedition, the 
creature who conspires against the law which he dreads. For 
these reasons the police has been recognised as a necessity in 
many rural districts. But if necessary in the country, how much 
more necessary is it iu towns? English towns have grown up in 
am imegular unmethodical way, without check or control. e 
hideous street of brick has been added to another, with regard to 

ing but the exigencies of casual employment and dubious 
ion. In these the industrious and the idle, those who seek 
work and those who avoid work, the honest and the dishonest, the 
subordinate ministers to the luxury of wealth and the ordinary 
drudges of the loom and the wheel, congregate on the terms of a 
jous and transient tenure. Among them are those who have 
seen better days, and those who have seen only evil days; those 
who have lived decently among decent folks, and look back to 
happy hours, and those who have never known a happier 
home than their present one. One general description befits 
them all; they all are subjected to poverty, they all know its pangs 
and its temptations, Neighbourhoods like these grow up with 
startling rapidity around the centres of great cities, No one knows 
how they are occupied; no one traces the sources of their 
supply. Barely a year passes over before they have become infant 
towns themselves. ‘Their poverty and their obscurity make them 
the resort of those who have good reasons of some kind for avoidin 
more central localities. A population teems in them, of whic 
many must be unemployed, many idle, and not a few evil di 
oe its own abodes few of the blessings of wealth or civiliza- 
tion, the race which is reared in these suburbs has little reverence 
for authority and little regard for law. Its political theory is 
summed up in the belief that one man is as good as another, and 
that no man has a right to interfere with another. The economical 
theory which is favoured by many of this class is that rich people 
are @ good deal too well off, and that a poor man is justitied 
in bettering his own condition in any way he can. A com- 
munity of this sort very soon establishes its own principles 
and rules of eonduct; and these are frequently not in accord- 
ance with orthodox notions about order, property, and govern- 
ment, One of its social axioms is that it is a menitorious 
act to heave a brick at a parson or a policeman. What- 
ever the fathers and mothers of this society may be, the 
second generation invariably exaggerates their special failings. 
Brought up in homes where there is no recognition of authority, 
and where its exercise is resented as a tyranny, the boys and gir 
are not likely to be docile, obedient, or complaisant. Loyalty, 
anc and respect for age are for the most part un- 
wn. It would be well if the negation of these qualities 
constituted their sole defect. ‘Io those whose sense of duty 
calls them at night into the lanes and alleys abutting on our 
great thoroughfares or situated in our poorer suburbs, it is un- 
necessary to recount how much beyond the limits of even “rude 
license” the foulness of language and conduct habitual to the 
street children of London and other cities goes. Scenes occur 
after dark in some streets which would not be tolerated 
im Paris, Lyons, or Marseilles. French boys and girls, be- 
having like the London boys and girls of whom we speak, 
Would be sent to prison on bread and water. On this part 
of the subject we forbear to dwell at present. It opens out 
8 field of serious contemplation, but has only a bearing on our 
in so fur as the utter want of 

, in wi many of the children of our grow up. 

License in childhood becomes licentiousness in 
mm middle }- Plenteous employment and high wages send 


would be in many parts of savage Africa. 
What is the remedy for this? There are two remedies. One 
is the remedy which American ingenuity has extemporized under 
similar difficulties. Let every man who has to walk to his home 
three miles north or north-west of the Regent Circus, or four 
miles east towards the docks, or two miles south-west over the 
bridges, take a revolver with him. Or, again, if there has been 
any district made infamous by the nightly disorders of its youthful 
rowdies, let a body of respectable men arm themselves, constitute 
themselves into a Vigilance Committee, parade the infested dis- 
tricts, and shoot down the obnoxious ruffians. This 
remedy would be both simple and compendious. It would achieve 
itsend. But, we admit, it is not free from objection, There is 
one insurmountable objection to it. It is illegal, aud would 
subject those by whom it was - to very heavy punishment. 
Therefore we must look for another. 
As the State forbids us to take the law into our own hands, to 
be a law unto ourselves, and to suppress violence by violence, it is 
only just that the State should do for us that which it hinders us 
from doing for ourselves. If we are not to be our own police, 
arming ourselves for emergencies which every day’s experience 
warns us it may be our lot to confront, let the State give us police 
enough. At present there are not enough policemen in London to 
preserve the public peace. Eight thousand men altogether, or 
some fraction over eight thousand men, are not suflicient to pre- 
serve the public peace in a capital which reckons 3,000,000 
inhabitants, and is the hiding-place of every foreign suspect and 
every native rowdy. We in the West-end may not have frequent 
cause to complain of the insufficiency of our police, though at 
times they do not answer to our demands, It is at the East and 
North-East and Northern ends of the metropolis that the force 
is deplorably under-manned. There are streets and lanes which 
it is not safe for one policeman to enter unaccompanied, 
and which no policeman should ever enter alone. And the 
corps is not numerically strong enough to allow the beats to be 
~y™ by policemen in couples. This has been long needed ; 
ut the necessity of the provision has been greatly en 
since it has become fashionable for scoundrels to assassinate 
megs and for fools to sympathise with the scoundrels. 
nless the provision be made soon, the force will be deserted 
and we shall be left without any police force at all; and the 
accumulated wealth of London will be at the disposal of the 
sans culottes of Clerkenwell and Whitechapel, to dispose of as 
may suit the economical principles of Messrs. l'inlan, Lucraft, and 
Ernest Jones. It is not too late even now to begin to educate the 
more disorderly and lawless portions of our outlying Arabs in the 
recognition of the rightful supremacy of Government and the law- 
ful authority of its agents. In a few years it may be too late, 
ially if we continue to be favoured with a Tory Government 
which, in order to escape odium, is obliged to connive at 
lawlessness, 


THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


| spite of the very natural fears of Mr. Grove, it is impossible 
to suppose that the effort which is now being made for the 
ee of the Holy Land will be abandoned for want of funds. 
Whether “the great, generous, and influential body of Free- 
masons” will respond to Mr. Porter's impassioned appeal “to 
contribute to an undertaking in which they must feel a cial 
interest, the complete investigation of the remains of the Jewish 
Temple,” is more than we are able to decide, but we are certain 
that the mass of English people simply require information as to 
what is being done to awaken their interest and secure their aid. 
Unhappily, this information has as yet hardly been given. It is 
the misfortune of really learned people that they find great diffi- 
culty in imagining others less learned than themselves, and the 
Reports which have from time to time been published by the 
of the Fund have, like the bulk of s, the ilh-luck 

of being totally unintelligible save to the few who have for years 
devoted themselves to the vexed questions of Palestinian geo- 
graphy. Mr. Grove appeals to the sympathies of that unknown 
— the country parson; but the country parson, eager for a 
ittle new fact about the Jerichoes and Hebrons with which he is 

familiar, falls back aghast and dispirited before the ’Ains and 
Jebels of the Exploration Reports, It will be easier, however, 
for the Committee to stoop to the intelligences of the country 
parsons than to repair the consequences of the strauge waste of 
popular enthusiasm with which they began. At the outset there 
| seemed some real prospect of the religious world fairly backing 
the enterprise; and had Jerusalem been at once attacked, and the 

May Meetings tickled with photographs of the great Temple wall 


forth crowds of flushed and reckless Mohawks, hot for a fray or a 


which the excavators have just revealed, we doubt very much 
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whether there would be any need for suing the public i fermd 
pauperis, Unfortunately, the first expedition was devoted to 
scientific pu s—to elaborate surveys and astronomical fixings 
of sites, which served admirably as a base for the proposed 
Ordnance Map of the Holy Land, but less admirably as a base 
from which to appeal to the sympathies of Exeter Hall. In spite, 
however, of perhaps inevitable errors, the enterprise is a really 
great and worthy one. The very mistakes prove an honest aversion 
to the mere ge claptrap under which the subject has so 
often been buried. The work done in the past is so valuable, and 
the present researches open up such unlimited prospects of further 
discovery, that we cannot doubt that the small sum which is 
uired for their continuance will be at once contributed. 
Yo more complete answer, —_ can be given to those who 
find nothing but the action of material forces in the progress of 
mankind than the interest which, age after age, has attached itself 
to such a country as Palestine. When the most pretentious of the 
materialist school sat on the Mount of Olives, he declared that 
his thoughts were solely occupied with the agricultural statistics 
of the unproductive country around; at Nazareth he could find 
nothing worthy of remark save the personal beauty of the Galilean 
girls at the well. It is odd that even Mr. Buckle did not see that 
the remarkable fact for him to explain was his own presence at 
Nazareth or at Olivet. What was the interest which had drawn 
him, which had drawn Dae like or unlike him from Constan- 
tine’s day till now? hy do men long to know whether this 
heap of rubbish or that heap of rubbish by the shore of a deserted 
lake is the site of a Jewish fisher-town, the site of Capernaum ; 
or, still more oddly, why are scholars crying out for the more 
accurate marking of s and ravines, that they may gain some 
truer notion of the local boundaries of tribes whose. tribal exist- 
ence had merged into a larger national life a thousand years before 
the beginning of our present Christian era? The answer is simply 
that within our veins, and never more strongly than now, we feel 
the beatings of a spiritual life which leads us Back from its origins 
to that land between the Jordan and the sea; we find those 
origins recorded in the wondrous series of legends, genealogies, 
surveys, histories, laws, poetry, which formed the literature of 
the ancient people of that land—a literature whose fragments, 
saved by the strange tenacity of the Hebrew race from the 
chances of ruin and exile, are preserved in the sacred books 
which Christendom treasures as her Bible. With the Bible the 
religious life of the bulk of Christian people has become inter- 
twined; every phase of spiritual existence has been identified 
with the historic revolutions of the Hebrew republic or the 
monarchy of David. Controversies which really relate to the deepest 
— of human thought and experience are being, even now, 
ought out ostensibly over its words. It is natural that, amid all 
this, men should ask more than ever what the Bible really is, and 
should seek illustration for the literature of a strange land in the 
soil of that land itself. But it is remarkable that, haunt as it 
has been of pilgrims for fifteen hundred years, home as it was for 
more than a century of a Frank kingdom, subject of bitter dispute 
as it is still for Eastern and Western Christendom, there is no spot 
of the earth’s surface which up to our own day has been so utterly 
unexplored. Till the researches of Robinson, its topography was 
a mere system of tradition and guesswork, its physical geography 
almost unknown. With the exception of the shores of the Dead 
Sea, and the great chasm of the Jordan valley, its geology has 
never been scientifically treated ; and this in spite of the fact that 
the limestone plateau which stretches from Esdraelon to Beersheba 
is honeycombed with the very caves whose contents in Western 
Europe have thrown such curious — on the question of the 
origin of man. There is no country which, from the abundance of 
its early traditions, is better adapted to throw light on the older 
distribution of the animal races, or where one can trace more ex- 
actly the gradual retreat of the felide, and yet it was only the 
other day that any attempt was made to investigate the natural 
history of Palestine. Among the immense collection of specimens 
preserved in the British Museum there are, we believe, hardly any 
io illustrate the fauna of a province which even in the point of 
scientific interest is, from its geographical position, second to none. 
As for its archrology, the photographs sent home by Captains 
Wilson and Warren will be simply the first real contribution to 
the subject. To Robinson, for instance, every pointed arch marked 
a “Gothic” building, and antiquarian controversialists, with the 
help of drawings carefully adapted to their purpose, have assigned 
ranges of masonry alternately to David and to the Herods, and 
claimed actually existing arcades for Justinian and for the Crusaders! 
And yet on the question of archeology a thousand curious inqui- 
ries suggest themselves. Remembering, for instance, the readiness 
of the Jews in the middle ages to adopt the architectural forms 
of the time for their synagogues, and yet by curious modifications 
to {it them for their new purpose, one longs to know whether 
the forms of Roman art were adapted after a similar fashion, and 
whether there are any classical parallels in Palestine to the 
medieval compromises of Southern France. It is plain, then, 
that there is a fair field for exploration, and we are bound to own 
that the Exploration Fund has thoroughly grasped it. Science 
has as yet gained little, though it was “:nounced a short time back 
that one of the most eminent of English geologists was prepared 
to undertake an examination of the country. But topography has 
sained much, One winter expedition succeeded in surveying the 
ong central range of the country; a second traversed the great 
plains on either side, the Jordan valley and Philistia. More than 


than 300 photographs taken, plans drawn of syn 
ancient buildings, and in the first expedition alone no fewey bm 
forty-nine sites astronomically fixed. It is clear that from = 
such as these all further investigation can start with a Precision 
and certainty which it never had before. 
Tempting, however, as are the attractions of the wider 
hold, as we before said, that the Committee have acted wish” 
concentrating themselves at last on Jerusalem. Whatever int, “ 
other spots may present, the interest of all is summed Up there 
There was the mountain hold from which, in the narrative af 
Abraham, the King of Peace came down to greet the Patriarch of 
the Hebrew race. There was the impregnable fortress from wh; 
long after their fellow Hittites had been swept away, the men of 
Jebus looked out defiantly over the settlement and strife of th. 
invader. There stood the city of David, and the royal tombs thy 
received one by one the long line of David’s descendants, 
over against it rose, fell, and rose again the great Temple whic) 
enshrined the faith of the Jew. There stood that Holy Sepulchn 
from which flowed the faith of Christendom. It is the Ho y City 
of Jew, of Moslem, of Christian alike; the one fount to whieh qij 
these widely diverging streams look back for their origin, It 
the one spot where Jew and Christian and Moslem still meet fy, 
to face, the home to which that strange race dispersed 
out the world clings as its own, the one point where the jealousig; 
of Eastern and Western Christendom still rage with medigy) 
intensity, the one point where the fated rivalry between the Ty; 
and Christendom has taken fire in our own day, and threatens 
to take fire still. The City of Peace seems destined, by , 
special irony, to bring a sword upon the earth. At 
however, we are not so much concerned with swords ag with 
spades, and in Jerusalem the spade has a noble field before it, 
Nothing but sheer digging will give us back the city of David 
or of Christ, buried as it is beneath the wreck of sieges and of 
time. The whole of the western side of the great eastern ravine, 
the valley of Jehosapbat, the whole southern front of Moriah and 
of Zion, are covered with huge heaps of débris as soft and loose 
as on the day when they were shot over. The central valley of 
the Tyropeeon is filled up with rubbish to the depth of a hu 
feet. Marked indeed as the natural features of Jerusalem ar, 
they are s ly disguised by this accumulation of two thousand 
years. The city itself stands on the line of the great central 
plateau of limestone which forms the backbone of Western Pales- 
tine, on a block scooped out from the rest of the plateau one 
side but the north by the ravines of two streamlets which shut it 
in eastward and westward, and one of which bends round its 
southern front ere it Pe wa its fellow in a common descent to the 
Dead sea. The fall of these two lateral valleys is very great, some 
six hundred feet in little more than a mile; and the result is that, 
looked at across their junction from the south, Jerusalem appears 
to stand on the summit of a considerable cliff. A dry valley 
running northward, however, divides its mass into two elevations; 
the western, Zion, overlooking its Eastern rival of Moriah; and 
with these two heights, and with the valley between them, the 
researches of the Exploration Fund have been as yet principally 
concerned. Zion is in effect the city of David, the site of the 
palaces and tombs of the Kings; Moriah is the site of the Temple; 
the valley between, the valley of the ‘T'yropceon, probably the site 
of the lower trading town. The look of the whole is still the 
look which the dual termination of the Hebrew name is Perhaps 
intended to convey, that of a double city; the city of the Jebusite 
and the Hebrew, the capital of the composite kingdom of Israel 
and Judah, the joint throne of king and priest. But in any save 
these grander features of the site it is impossible to imagine a 
greater contrast than between the silent rubbish-heaps covered 
with lines of squalid streets which form the modern city, and 
the city of David and the Kings ; Moriah crowned with the proud 
colonnades of the Temple, linked to Olivet by one immense 
viaduct, and spanning the Tyropceon with another; Zion covered 
with the gorgeous palaces, and not less gorgeous tombs, of an 
Eastern dynasty, the lower city buzzing with the noise of shop 
and bazaar, and on either side the silence of the two ravines, 
the homes of the dead, dotted with sepulchres, and foul with the 
refuse of the capital, 
It is in this ‘I'yropeeon valley which cleaves, as we have seen, the 
heart of Jerusalem, and along the southern front of the hill Moriab, 
where the site of the Temple is now occupied by the Mosque of 
Omar, that the recent excavations have been principally carried 
on. Shafts and galleries have been driven through the mass of 
rubbish which covers the base of the Temple rock, and have 
revealed the enormous depth to which it has accum 
Through the débris the cyclopean walls supporting the Temple 
have been traced to a depth varying from 60 to go teet, and the 
wall itself has been shown to have reached at this point a height 
of from 170 to 180 feet, a curious justification of a passage of 
Josephus, in which he describes the dizziness with which the 
spectator looked down into the valley beneath. The whole rock 
must have been honeycombed with aqueducts, cisterns, ch 
and passages; thirty feet beneath the vaults which have been 
known to exist at its south-eastern corner a passage has now 
been found leading into the solid substance of the wall, and indi- 
cating probably large substructures, where it is not unreasonable 


to look for discoveries of no little interest. Of the two great 
viaducts which moored, as it were, the sacred rock of Moriah to 
the eastern and western hills of Zion and Olivet, the one most 


2,090 square miles, in fact, have been accurately surveyed; more 


interesting to us as the road by which Christ entered the Temple 
has indeed wholly 


; but a single colossal abutment of 
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the bridge which spanned the Tyropceon, the road by which the | for twenty a. We are far from thinking that this would 


from Zion to Moriah, remains, and the researches of | distress Lo’ 


Russell ; with him a great question has always had 


iain Warren have proved it to have been 150 feet in height. | other uses than that of settlement. Education, like Reform, is 
if this be—as has been remarked by Mr. Warren—the “ascent | simply to be a serviceable means of ousting the Tories and putting 
o the house of the Lord” which Solomon showed to the Queen | in the Whigs, and so the longer it can be kept unsettled the 


of Shebs, 
go spirit 


we can hardly wonder that on seeing it “there was | better. It is impossible, indeed, that there could have been any 
left in her.” Of minor discoveries in other quarters of | thought of practical settlement by phrases as loose and vague as 


the city we need take no notice here; all that has in fact been | those of the Resolutions. Lord Russell can be direct and incisive 


js just 


to graze a single corner of the southern front of | enough when he likes, and if he sits down deliberately to write 


the Temple rock. Zion remains unexplored, and so does the | slipshod twaddle we may be sure that it is with a purpose. Con- 


city in an angle of which stands the Holy Sepul 
- out ‘the results of what has been done are in rar 


- | ceive any one above the level of a Finlan or a Bradlaugh inviting 
ves the House of Lords to declare that “every child has a right to 


go marvellous, aud promise marvels so much greater still, that | the blessings of education”; without the least indication of the 


we canno 


t believe that, when once their real character is under- | quarter from which the child had the right—if right there be— 


stood in England, funds will be deficient for carrying them on | of expecting those blessings. It can hardly be the State, for the 

upon & far grander scale. It is something to see at last the mighty | next sentence tells us that the duty of the State is, not to give the 

front of the Temple rock as the Twelve saw it when they mar- | child education, but “to — and maintain his right ” to it from 
ardly 


at the great stones which were still fresh from the chisel | somebody else. It can 


be his father, for then the duty of 


sees. But this is little compared with what a systematic | the State would apparently lie in compelling the father to give 
ration may be expected to reveal. And it must be remem- | the boy his rights by paying for his education; but even the most 
P 


| 
Sed that no time can be more propitious than the ——. ardent advocates of com 
lifluous | system of free and gratuitous schools. “Right” in fact means 


Sultan and Grand Vizier seem to have yielded to the me 


on have generally coupled it with a 


arguments of the Archbishop of York; and if our hopes were | here what it means everywhere else, and that is nothing at all. 

stirred a little too much by the announcement of the Grand | As far as the State is concerned, it has to do, not with the rights 

Turk having taken the religion of the Giaour under his e7 of the children, but with its own agg ge and if a large 
of the 


ion, at any rate his firman has removed many 


extension of education be requisite 


or the preservation or good 


Pestacles which t excavation in Jerusalem. Just at the | government of the State, society will do wisely to extend it. Or 


t time, too, there is an unusual amount of interest shown 


again, imagine the Peers called on to resolve “ that the diffusion 


jn Biblical subjects; even an article on the Talmud furnishes | of knowl ought not to be hindered by religious differences ”— 


ics for dinner-talk, and fair faces have been known to glow 
with enthusiasm in their defence of the topographical paradoxes 
of Mr. Fe m. We cannot but hope that the interest which 
Mr. Grove’s renewed appeal has excited will not be allowed to 
die out. At any rate we are sure that an explanation from 
time to time of the work which is being done, stripped of the 
necessary details of a Report, would be quite sufficient to excite 
an interest in the subject which would be far from limiting itself 
to the excavations at Jerusalem, but which would at once boldly 
attempt the investigation of all the scientific and historical 
problems of the Holy Land. 


LORD RUSSELL’S RESOLUTIONS ON EDUCATION. 


W men have ever formed a simpler or more practical theory 
of politics than Lord Russell; hke the Highlander’s notion 
of existence, it consists simply in driving off his neighbours’ cows. 
Three great sera raids constitute his career as a statesman— 
his thett of Keform from the Radicals, his ineffectual attempt at 
petty larceny from the Free Traders in the Edinburgh meaner + a 
and his successful robbery of Protestantism from the Tories in his 
Durham letter. The coups have been wonderfully adroit, but 
stolen cattle are hard to keep, and Lord Russell has had the ill- 
luck, at the close of his career, to see the last of his spoils carried 
off under his very eyes by a marauder even more daring and adroit 
than himself. Reform is beyond recovery, but it is really 
wonderful to see the alacrity with which the Whig leader buckles 
4n his old armour and sallies out to drive in fresh cattle. This 
time the any, a directed against the question of Education, and 
we can be more complete than the sweep that he has made. 
Not a hoof is left for the ‘Tories; high education and low educa- 
tion, the Universities and the Grammar Schools, the Factory Act 
and the Ministry of Public Instruction, all are driven off and im- 
ded for the Whigs. No one can say that the Whigs are 
ed when they are able to take a great national question and to 
turn it into a party dodge, For this, and nothing short of this, 
the meaning-of Lord Russell’s Resolutions. For years past 
Commissions have been investigating the great problem of the 
education of the poor; a Committee of the House of Commons has 
sat, and is about to sit again, on the question of extending the 
sphere of the Universities ; since the passing of the Reform Bill, 
men of all parties have come to a sort of agreement that some 
further progress in education is necessary ; and in the address of 
Mr. Disraeli at Edinburgh, and still more solemnly in the Speech 
from the Throne, a measure corresponding to this general consent 
of public opinion was promised by the Government. To all the 
teal friends of education nothing could seem fairer than the pro- 
spect before them ; but to Lord Russell it simply presented iteelf 
as an admirable gap for political loot. ‘The four Resolu- 
tions are laid on the table of the House of Lords, and a question 
Which promised to unite all — in a general effort for the 
public good is hedged off as a Whig preserve. 

_ It is impossible not to admire the skill with which the Resolu- 
tions are framed, the careful avoidance of anything like a practical 
plicked, an as to how the end at which they aim should be accom- 

and the ingenious massing together into one formidable 
Whole of all the difficulties of the question. The banishment of 
religious differences” from education—in other words, the intro- 
duction of a purely secular system—the compulsory attendance of 
the chil 1 of the poor, a fresh distribution of the revenues of 
the of probably will be 
@ year; and, if massed ther and well fl in 
the faces of ‘the body of still cling to religious 
education, who object to compulsion in any shape, und who shri 
constant tampering with the Colleges and their funds, they 


a phrase which seems, at first sight, as if Lord Russell had some 
thoughts of drawing all the warring communions of the world to 
a Pan-Anglican Synod and explaining to them the awful impedi- 
ments which their controversies throw in the way of the extension 
of sound Whig principles. But not even Lord Russell supposes 
that the sprinkling of a little rhetorical dust such as this will 
hush to sleep all the strifes about Trust deeds and Conscience 
Clauses, or induce the National Society suddenly to fuse into the 
British and Foreign. All that he probably meant was to claim 
the diffusion of knowledge for the Whigs; and, should the question 
hang on hand, to s that the obstacle arose from the religious 
differences of the Tories. But if by the diffusion of knowledge 
is meant education, we are bound to say that, as far as present 
appearances go, its chief hindrance seems likely to be found, not 
in religious differences, but in Lord Russell himself. No one but 
he would probably have been able to survey thesfield of education 
as a whole, to draw up four Resolutions which, if they have any 
meaning at all, mean that all training of youth, from the lowest 
to the highest culture, is a national concern, and then to fall back, 
without the slightest suspicion of inconsistency, on the old 
theories of class education. Yet this is what is implied in the 
Resolution to provide for the education of the middle-classes by 
the better administration of charitable endowments. In point of 
actual fact the bulk of those endowments were intended, not for 
the children of the middle-cl but for the children of the 
poor ; and we can hardly imagine a better instance of that middle- 
class legislation the knell of which has been sounded by the late 
Reform Bill, than this pro to give legal sanction to one of 
the most indefensible robberies on record, and to commence a 
system of national education by handing over to the tradespeople 
and the professional classes the property belonging to the educa- 
tion of the poor. But it is as indefensible in theory as in fact. 
If we are to have a national system at all, it will be impossible 
to do here what has been attempted in no other country under 
the sun, and to divide the educational train into first, second, 
aud third compartments. A uated system of primary in- 
struction, of high schools, of Universities, is quite possible, and 
with a little tact and forbearance might be arranged with no 

at radical disturbance of the present system; but if it is to 

national, it must be open to al, and not start from a platform 


of social in ty. 

It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to examine in detail the chaotic 
mass of pretentious sentences which make up these Resolutions 
on Education. What is wanted is not a grand tableau such as 
this, but a few pcre measures tending quietly to one end. We 
suppose that the announcement that “the early employment of 
the young in labour should not be allowed to deprive them of 
education ” simply points, if it points to anything at all, to an 
extension of the present Factory Act, and such an extension might 
be with caution fairly brought about. The appointment of a Minis- 
ter of Education, with a seat in the Cabinet, may seem reasonable 
enough, and would probably promote educational activity ; though 
it is to be remembered that the substitution of King Stork for 
King ig would greatly curtail the present small liberty of action 
enjoyed by the managers, would subject them to yet more official 
worrying, and would end by producing something like the French 

stem, where a Minister is able to poirt to his watch and boast 
that a hundred thousand little tongues are saying their mul- 
tiplication table at the same minute. But the proposal for a new 

niversity Commission is one which is sure to produce heart- 
burnings innumerable, a age as far as we can see, any practical 
good. A Committee of the House of Commons sat last Session 
on this very subject of the extension of the benefits of Uni- 
versity education, and on the changes in their present curri- 
culum which such an extension would necessitate. No one 
who has read the evidence, as reported at the close of the 


will probably delay any effective settlement of the whole question 


' Session, can deny that the whole matter is being thoroughly 
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sifted; and if, as is recommended, the Committee is reappointed 
after Christmas, there is more sifting to come. When the ques- 
tion of University Reform was mooted fifteen years ago, a Com- 
mission of Inquiry was perhaps an inevitable preliminary to any 
Parliamentary action; but there is no difficulty now in ascer- 
taining the facts either as to the system or the revenues of the 
Universities. The question to be decided is one fairly before 
the public, and it 1s one which Parliament might discuss to- 
morrow. It is simply whether, with a view to an extension 
which all declare to be desirable, certain changes in the present 
discipline and instruction of the Universities should be e; and 
if they are to be made, whether legislative action or the free 
action of the Universities themselves should effect them. With 

- a position as clearly defined as this, we can see no end in the 
Roam of a Commission save the end of delay, and the 
slulting responsibility off Ministerial shoulders. As to the re- 
ligious differences which undoubtedly hinder now, as in earlier 
days they advanced, the spread of education, practical men 
like Mr. Bruce know that the day has not come for a purely 
secular system. The problem is how to adapt the present system 
to wider and more national purposes, and Mr. Bruce’s Bill of last 
Session is far more likely to effect this than the vague rhetoric of 
the Resolutions. But it is needless to examine them further; 
the House of Lords will probably leave them on the table, and the 
public will be content to let the Government redeem its pledge. 
4t is too late in the day for such a matter as National Education 
to be hung up as a “ question” for the Whigs. 


THE BISHOP OF SALISBURY AND HIS ASSAILANTS. 


W HATEVER may be thought of the abstract merits of white 
and green stoles, there is one phenomenon about the Ritual 
controversy which has reproduced itself with such persistent and 
unvarying regularity as almost to satisfy the definition of a natural 
law. Most persons have their particular hobby, or, if we preter to 
call it so, their particular monomania; and, however sensible on 
all other subjects, reserve to themselves the right of habitually 
talking nonsense upon one. There is a Latin proverb to the effect 
that the wisest of us will sometimes be fcolish, and another which 
suggests the consoling reflection that a little occasional folly is a 
very pleasant thing. It may be added that not only individuals, 
but whole classes or whole nations, seem apt to lose their reason 
on certain points. ‘Till quite recently, few Englishmen, and still 
fewer Irishmen, could discuss the wrongs of Ireland with any 
regard to ordinary considerations of justice or common sense. We 
do not expect an Ultramontane to talk rationally when the tem- 
poral power of the Pope is in question, or an Exeter Hall 
orator to speak with arithmetical precision when he is re- 
counting the conversions of Jews or Papists. All this is so 
completely a matter of course, that it is assumed on all hands 
without requiring to be stated. What is peculiar about so-called 
Ritualism is that, with some individual exceptions, nobod 
can approach the subject without losing either his wits or his 
temper, or more commonly both together. Judging from the 
blue-book issued by the Commissioners, we should say there 
is not much to choose in this respect between Ritualists and anti- 
Ritualists, though the latter may, on the whole, claim to carry off 
the palm in this contest of unreason. It is not wonderful that the 
keen scent of Lord Westmeath and Mr. Whalley should unearth 
the inevitable Jesuit, under the disguise of an Anglican chasuble, 
as surely as in the Reporters’ Gallery or the subterranean cha 

of the Houses of Parliament. But it is not usual to find so many 
Sauls in the company of the Protestant prophets. Whether or not 
Ritualism be a foolish thing, it has clearly succeeded in con- 
founding the wisdom of the wise. We owe an apology to the 
Bishop of Salisbury for connecting his name with a movement in 
which there is nothing to show that he has taken any part. It is 
not even pretended that he has been other than impartial in the 
government of his diocese. But it so happens that he delivered 
last year what has since been termed a Kitualistic Charge ; in 
other words, a charge in which, being a High Churchman, he ex- 
pressed High Church opinions, The result affords a striking illus- 
tration of the phenomenon we have referred to. Before the Bishop 
had finished reading his Address to his clergy, one of them 
stalked out of church with a denunciation of -worshippers 
on his lips. “S,.G.O.”—who informs us that he is a per- 
sonal friend of the Bishop’s, and who ean talk sensibly enough 
about sewage—on_ this occasion found his feelings quite too 
much for him. Not content with rushing into print, he also 
rushed upon the platform at Salisbury to tell “my friend” the 
. Bishop that he would do well, as an honest man, to leave his 
Church, and let another take his bishopric. The Times, which 
does not, as a rule, contradict itself flatly without allowing its 
readers a decent interval—say of a week or so—to forget that it 
had already cursed those whom it now intends to bless altogether, 
did not in this instance adhere to its customary caution. There 
appeared in its columns on two successive days a sweeping condem- 
nation and a full acquittal of the obnoxious Charge. Since then, a 
body of clergy and churchwardens in the diocese of Salisbury have 
appealed to the Archbishop of Canterbury to take some step—the 
precise nature of which they did not explain, but which his Grace 
assured them was beyond his legal jurisdiction—in order to put 


down the “ erroneous teaching” of their diocesan. And now we 
have Lord Portman, who does not ordinarily trouble himself much 
about religious matters, making a similar appeal to the House of 


Lords, in a speech which abundantly exemplifies the pecuig 
obfuscation of intellect which this Ritual controversy g pears, 
some mysterious law, to inflict upon all who meddle with it, by 
Lord Portman begins by admitting that many of the three 
thousand petitioners he represents “are called Dissenters the 
clergymen who reside in their districts”—which means, we 
sume, the clergymen of their parishes—because they had left hie 
churches from a dislike to the manner of conducting the gery; 
but that he does not himself regard such persons in the light of 
Dissenters. It sounds rather an ominous beginning to say that 
persons who dissent for a sufficient reason, or what the : 
to be such, are not Dissenters; at least it is difficult, if’go 
who are Dissenters, Nor is the particular grievance in 
this case happily chosen, for it appears from the Bishop's repl 
that there is only one smali parish in his diocese where Hi J 
has been introduced. Lord Portman, after reading an extract from 
the petition, detailing the doctrines complained of, proceeded to 
disclaim any right to pronounce whether the opinions protested 
against were right or wrong. His own view is that ey 
has a right to hold what he thinks right, which, however, does not 
seem to be at all the view of the memorialists, if bishops 
meant to be included. But then it is “ generally believed,” ang 
we gather that Lord Portman shares the general belief—that no 
bishop of the Established Church had ever put forth such doo. 
trines as the Bishop of Salisbury. A very slight acquaintancs 
with the writings of Anglican prelates, past or present, would hayg 
sufficed to undeceive his Lordship on this point. But he has pro- 
bably confined his studies of episcopal theology to the incriminated 
Charge, from which he next read several extracts, intended to 
illustrate “a constructive system of priestcraft.” He was good 
enough to add that “as the right reverend prelate had signed 
the document which emanated from the Pan-Anglican Synod, 
he trusted he had seen fit, with time and reflection, to modify 
some of the opinions expressed in his Charge.” It may haye 
been charitable to hope 80, just as it was perhaps charitable 
to pronounce that are is really a Dissenter who can give 
a reason for his dissent; but neither observation strikes one 
as strictly logical. There is no syllable in the somewhat colour- 
less “document” of the Pan-Anglican Synod condemnatory of 
absolution or of the Real Presence, which are the special mat- 
ters of complaint alleged against the Bishop of Salisbury’s Charge, 
We can hardly, therefore, appreciate the pain felt by Lord Port- 
man at learning that, notwithstanding his signature of the 
Encyclical, the right reverend prelate adhered to every word he 
had written. For a bishop —y to retract in September the 
doctrines he had ple in July would look very much as 
if he were a neophyte carried about with every wind of doctrine, 
and such persons, we are told, ought not to be made bishops at 
all. Moreover, it would be doing what probably, to use 
Portman’s language, “no prelate of the Established Church had 
done previously,” which would be likely, on his own showing, to 
cause “ great consternation.” Lord Portman wound up with aski 
for the establishment of some new ecclesiastical tribunal before 
which episcopal delinquents might be “ speedily and inex- 
pensively” tried; but he to offer any suggestion 
on the best method of constructing it. He did not fail to add, 
with that logical acumen of which his speech presents so 
striking examples, that while the establishment of such a 
tribunal was proved to be essential, there was no real need 
for bringing the Bishop’s Charge before it, because the religion of 
this country, being “ founded upon the Rock of Ages,” was quite 
safe without any such artificial protection, This way of putting 
the matter dees seem, at first sight, to imply a pretty strong 
opinion as to the eae ag of the doctrines contained in the 
Charge; and it certainly implies that the remedy so urgently 
insisted upon is quite superfluous. 

We have no intention of following the Bishop of Salisbury through 
his reply to an attack which is as foolish as it is impertinent, and 
which becomes doubly ludicrous from the circumstance, mentioned 
by him, that there is less Ritualism in his diocese than in avy 
other in the kingdom, Still less do we purpose discussing the 
theological merits of the controversy. The point at issue, to adopt 
Lord Portman’s phraseology, really lies in a nutshell. Whether 
it may be desirable to simplify the procedure of our Ecclesiastical 
Courts is a point fairly open to debate. If we are not misinformed, 
a prelate not long since deceased spent 8,000/. in the attempt to 
deprive an incumbent in his diocese who led a notoriously scan 
ous life, and he was wert, after years of fruitless litigation, to 
give up a losing battle. Such cases are not creditable to the 
existing state of the ecclesiastical law. But it is a very different 
matter when it is sought to construct “a tribunal which would 
do justice speedily and inexpensively” on any bishop or priest 
who happens to be charged by somebody or other with teaching 
unscriptural doctrine. The Bishop of St. David’s did but 
put into words the conviction of all sensible men, when he in- 
sisted that the establishment of fresh ecclesiastical courts, in order 
to the indefinite multiplication of spiritual suits, would be an ut 
mixed evil. It is just in this point that we recognise one of the 
main distinctions between the Established Church and the various 
Dissenting communities which surround it; and Lord Portman’s 
clients exhibit the characteristie spirit of Dissenters, whether or 
not they consent to accept the name. It is the speciality of the 
Church to be broad and tolerant ; it is the speciality of the sects to 
be narrow. How this has come to be so we need not now stay to 


to say 


inquire, though the en is not far to seek. The fact itself 
is patent, and is exactly what those who clamour for the mul 
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seation of cheap courts of heresy cannot away with. The 
op of alisbury, while frankly owning himself a decided 
High-Churchman observes that there has always been found 
nom for both High-Churchmen and Low-Churchmen in the 
Church of England. The Salisbury memorialists would leave 
for none but themselves. This is the real issue raised in the 
discussion. It is nota uestion between Ritualism and non- 
‘tuglism, but between liberty and coercion. As a matter of 
history, two parties have existed in the Church of England since 
the days of Laud, and it is the aim of the anti-Ritualist agitators 
forcibly te eject one of them. They do not perceive that, if they 
owe | their point, they would only have succeeded in_estab- 
fishing a lex iniqua against themselves. The Anglican Formu- 
aries have been compared by a hostile critic to a Chinese cage, 
jn which it is impossible to sit, stand, or kneel with any tolerable 
comfort. If your head is kept clear of the Articles, your knees 
ge sure to be crushed against the Prayer-Book. This is only 
qother way of saying that the system, however illogical, is 
ically many-sided and elastic. A rigid interpretation of the 
Sod e formularies, which the aggrieved memorialists affect 
to desire, might indeed make it very much the reverse, but the 
in would not be theirs. It has been suggested that every 
frility should be given by law for an immediate appeal to the 
Articles in controverted questions of doctrine and practice, But 
an to the Articles only, ignoring the Prayer-Book, would 
* be tive attempting to hold the two parties to a contract to that 
set of conditions only which is imposed by one of them. If a 
ourt is to be established for the speedy execution of “ justice” 
the Ritualists, it must in common consistency deal equal 
measure to the Evangelicals. The high Sacramentalists may 
sometimes wince under the infliction of “the forty stripes save 
one”; but their rivals have never rae to feel quite at home in 
the Baptismal Service or the Catechism. If the one party is content 
to accept, with some ‘reserve, the sweeping assertion that “ Sacri- 
fces of. masses are blasphemous fables,” the other can scarcely 
be said to admit, in any sense, that children are regenerated in 
or that the Church has “power to forgive sinners.” 
at the aggrieved memorialists seal want is to have the law 
strained to the uttermost against the teaching of their opponents, 
while it remains inoperative against themselves. What they ask 
for is that it should be strictly and cheaply administered; and if 

their prayer were granted they would be the first to suffer. 


REVIEWS. 


DELAUNAY’S PHILO.* 

M DELAUNAY is one of an increasing number of French- 
e men whom the victories of German scholarship will not 
allow to =a, standard of literary taste which from the 
age of Louis . till recent times governed French studies had 
led apparently to the Se that Greek and Biblical literature 
were too abstruse and difficult for any but professed pedants; and 
every Frenchman —" to be something above a t. Any- 
how, they were notably neglected, except by one illustrious knot 
of scholars, the Congregation of St. Maur; and the neglect is the 
more remarkable, because it was a distinct d ure from the 
course which the beginnings of literary activity in France seemed 
topromise. In the sixteenth century, the profoundest and most solid 
Greek learning of the age was to be found in France, and the most 
active and scholarlike Greek press; and Budeus at the beginning, 
Lambinus, Turnebus, Casaubon, and Henry Stephens at theend, were 
worthy to stand at the head of as great a line of scholars in the 
following centuries as that which has on the lamp of 
learning without interruption in Germany and England, But the 
Wits and polite writers, who certainly created a brilliant modern 
literature, were too much for Greek and Hebrew in Paris. The race 
of real scholars which began in the days of Francis L, and detied 
the troubles and bloodshed of the days of the League, had no 
successors, And now, when Frenchmen see the value of such 
‘studies in a very different light from their fathers in the days of 
the great King or Voltaire, they find how much a tradition of 
scholarship goes for in making men feel at home with a subject. 
With some distinguished exceptions, Frenchmen, when they come 
ve Greek, do net handle it with the confidence and familiarity 
German or English scholars, They do not seem at ease with it, 
éven when they are careful and accurate, like men who have 


learned a language late in life. 

M. Delaunay deplores that modern French literature wants a 
translation of Philo, and that his countrymen know and care next 
to nothing about that remarkable example of the combination 
of Greek and Jewish thought. He o es that Germany 
shows, by a number of publications, that his writings have there 
attracted the attention and excited the interest which every im- 
portant question of learning is sure to awaken, and which the least 
important do not escape; that England has produced the finest 
edition of the text, and even a popular translation, This indiffe- 
Tence was not always found in France. Philo was first printed, 
though not completely, in France by Turnebus, in the middle of 
the sixteenth century (1552); and another edition came forth at 

aris in the middle of the next (1640). His works were not only 
edited, but translated, in that indefatigable age of translations, 


Alecandrie Ecrits Historiques. Pax Ferdinand Delauaay. 


into the French of the days of Amyot and Montaigne, by an en- 
thusiastic French lawyer, Pierre Bellier (1587), who gave up his 
profession and travelled to Rome to do his work more perfectly ; 
and two improved editions of the translation, by Frederick Morel, 
followed in the early years of the next century. But since that 
time nothing has been done for Philo in France, except a trans- 
lation of one of his treatises by Arnauld, and of another by Mont- 
faucon. M. Delaunay quotes with mortification a list of works 
de longue haleine about him for Germany. The oblivion into 
which Philo has fallen in France is inexplicable, he thinks, in a 
people which, like the French, “a pris le réle de consacrer le 
génie, de combattre dans le domaine de la pensée l’usurpation” ; 
and he thinks that the continuance of this indifference, if it were 
to continue, would be a painful symptom of intellectual decay. It 
is an odd way of putting the matter. No doubt it is desirable 
to promote sound scholarship and a knowledge of an important 
writer in France, and the man who contributes to it does a 
useful bit of work. But M. Delaunay’s countrymen might be 


excused for smiling at being told that their “ abaissement intellec- 
3 A likely to be the consequence of their continued ignorance 
of Philo. 


But we must not quarrel with M. Delaunay’s a and 
praiseworthy zeal because he es the value of his subject 
in a somewhat grandiloquent fashion. He proposes to illus- 
trate Philo’s peculiar position in antiquity bya series of volumes 
of selected translations and of essays yoo’ the history, the 
philosophy, and the theology of the Jewish sage. The first 
volume before us is taken up with an account of Philo’s life and 
writings, and a translation of two of his works, relating to 
the events of his time and the fortunes of his countrymen. 
M. Delaunay is a diffuse writer, and given to taking sentimental 
views of things, by way, perhaps, of recommending the labours of 
scholarship to Parisian readers. But he is interested in his subject, 
and has taken a good deal of trouble about it. He professes to 
have consulted manuscripts for himself in making his translations. 
What he has done in this way we have not examined. But, 
though there is nothing very profound or new in what he tells us, 
he states the general results of deeper inquiry in a way which 
looks as if he had gone over the ground for himself, and which, if 
it may not quite satisfy scholars, is likely to interest the public 
which he addresses. 

The two historical pamphlets which he here translates are in 
every respect very curious records, though M. Delaunay seems to 
us to over-value the character of their evidence. There is some 
doubt as to Philo’s exact age ; but there is none that he was living 
at the time of the events of the Gospel history. His brother was 
the chief magistrate of the “Jewry ” of Alexandria, and by his 
opportune loans made the fortune of Herod Agrippa; and Philo 
was the witness and sharer of the persecutions and anxieties of 
the Alexandrian Jews in the mad auu cruel days of ae ge 
and these two memoirs are the contemporary records the 
ups and downs of fortune to which they were subject in the 
early times of the Empire. They are chi i even in - 
M. Delaunay’s translation — which reads very like a French 
Ultramontane pamphlet, but very unlike Greek—of the man, 
the time, and the race. They are instances of that combina- 
tion of substantial truth in general with the grossest exaggera- 
tion in detail which is so continually recurring a feature in 
the records of persecution by the sufferers. Philo describes 
one of those periodical outbursts of hatred and spiteful insolence 
which were apt to occur where a Greek and Jewish population 
dwelt together, and from time to time brought to a settlement a 
long score of accumulated grievances arising out of the provoca- 
tion which two such races were sure to give one another. Of the 
general fact of violence and ill-treatment there is not the least 
reason to doubt. But it is impossible to read Philo’s account 
without feeling convinced of the coarseness and violence of his 
—_ In the book Against Flaccus he traces the course of the 
ine vengeance of Providence on a Roman Governor of 
Egypt for his ill-usage of the Jews. His picture of Flaccus 
is im itself hardly credible. He describes a governor who, in the 
first five years of his government, displays the greatest ability, up- 
rightness, and energy, and in the last year becomes the helpless 
slave of the vilest men in Alexandria, his own personal enemies, 
and their cowardly accomplice in a deliberate conspiracy for the ruin 
of the Jews. The explanation given is the change of government 
at Rome from Tiberius to Caius Caligula, which alarmed Flaccus, 
who had been connected with the opposed to Caius, 
Flaccus probably enough felt that, in the change of masters, he 
had lost a support to at on eg But it sounds improbable 
that a man of ability spirit, as he is described at first, with 
an unusual mastery of Egyptian affairs, should surrender him- 
self to the mercy of spies and mob-leaders, and suppose that he 
was recommending himself to the home government by allowing 
Alexandria to be pl into bloody anarchy. The contrast is 
too violent, between the first picture and the last, to be intel- 
ligible without explanations which are not given. And in fact, in 
the next work, the Embassy to Caius, a ditierent turn is given to 
the matter. Flaccus sinks from the principal and active cause of 
the perseeution into a mere subordinate, who was powerless to 
stop it; and the insane passion of the Emperor for divine 
honours, and his hatred of the Jews for refusing them, caught 
up by the Alexandrian , are represented as the real 
springs of the riot. In the description itself of the outbreak, 
two things are observable—one, Philo’s estimate of the vast 


numbers of the Jews in Alexandria; the other, his account 
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of their absolutely unresisting attitude under the most un- 
provoked and cruel violence. They were the most peaceable 
and inoffensive of mankind, he says, and when their houses were 
searched for arms, not even knives for their food were found 
in them. Even M. Delaunay’s suspicions are aroused by this, 
when he remembers the general character of the Jews, and thé 
signal vengeance which these same inoffensive people, who had 
not even knives in their kitchens, were able to take on their adver- 
saries at Alexandria in the succeeding reign. ‘The atrocities 
practised on the unresisting Jews, in Philo’s account, provoke 
scepticism. The populace of Alexandria was fierce and brutal, 
and we know what fanatical riots are even now in Eastern cities. 
But what Philo describes is a general ruin, which is not consis- 
tent with the Jewish colony continuing at Alexandria as numer- 
ous, as strong, and as wealthy as before. The narrative is one of 
real and probably sanguinary and cruel ill-usage ; but it is im- 
possible to trust its details, and in order to exhibit the vengeance 
of Heaven on a modern Haman, whose punishment Philo gloats over 
with vindictive prolixity, it imputes to the deliberate malice of 
a bitter enemy what was probably but the slackened rein of a 
governor uncertain of his master’s policy, and the increased bold- 
ness of a mob conscious of unwonted hesitation and indecision on 
the part of a stern ruler. 

But, with all this overcharged colour, the two pamphlets are full 
of interest. M. Delaunay compares the style to that of Tacitus, of all 
writers ; it is not necessary to go quite so far, but they have the 
vigour and point of genuine exasperation and wrath. They show 
how, before Christianity, the heathen world was familiar with 
these popular persecutions—sometimes — sometimes super- 
ciliously or spitefully connived at by the Roman authorities— 
against a religion which combined austerity and exclusiveness 
with a wonderful power of organization and resistance to the in- 
finences of the surrounding world. The Jews practised the lesson 
which had been so rudely taught them against their younger 
rivals; but even then they did not always escape the old 
jealousies, and the account in the Acts of the scene at Corinth, 
where the Greeks beat Sosthenes, the ruler of the Synagogue, 
before the judgment-seat, and Gallio cared for none of these 
things, is hke a reflection—a very faint one, and on a very 
«mall scale—of the outrages of the Alexandrian mob, and the 
indifference, which the Jews took for complicity, of Flaccus. Philo 
discloses, too, incidentally, but very distinctly, the curious mixture 
in the Jews, et least when in contact with foreigners, of supple- 
ness, and affected lowliness, submissiveness and patience, with 
unshaken and ever-present consciousness of their religious supe- 
liority, their pride of fortune and destiny, their pride, too, in their 
sober and clear-sighted and profitable use of life. What Philo 
treats as the crowning disaster of the persecution was its inter- 
ruption of trade :— 

Le pillage, toutefois, [we quote M. Delaunay’s translation], causait moins 

de tort que linterruption du négoce ; le créancier perdait ses gages, le culti- 
vateur, le matelot, le marchand, l’artisan, ne pouvaient se livrer a leur 
métier. On leur préparait une affreuse misére, non-seulement en les 
«épouillant en un seul jour de tout ce qu’ils possédaient, mais surtout en les 
empéchant de continuer le trafic qui les faisait vivre. 
But the most curious bit is the description in the Legatio ad Caium 
of the interview of the Jewish delegates from Alexandria with the 
Emperor Caius in the gardens of Miecenas, on the subject of the 
privileges of the Jews of that city. The an is well known 
irom Mr. Merivale’s use of it; it is one of the most authentic and 
vivid pictures which we have of the realities of Imperial despotism, 
and : paints both Czesar and the Jews with equally characteristic 
touches, 


PARKS AND GARDENS.* 


F a knot of imaginative speculators were to club their wits to 
get together on a sufficiently large superticies all the types of 
parks and gardens which have been since the world began, they 
might produce as attractive and diversified a rendezvous as the 
Crystal Palace, with its courts of all nations. The only fear would 
he lest the parks and gardens of distinct ages and peoples should 
run more into one another, and be less susceptible of distinctive 
and individual character, than the courts. The box-edgings, 
box-initials, box-figures, and heraldic devices now to be seen at 
‘tventham or at Alton Towers, were no strangers to the younger 
Pliny at his Laurentine villa. The hanging-gardens of Babylon, 
repeated many years afterwards, as M. Lefévre tells us, in the 
gardens of the Aztéques and the Toltéques (p. 78), were but a 
grand anticipation of the terrace-gardens of Italy and her imita- 
zors. The jets eau from statues and fountains which are so 
wearisome and grotesque an accompaniment of Italian gardening 
- in the sixteenth ceatury are as old an invention as the days of 
Propertius. So little originality is there in the world that, given 
the merest thread to connect one age and people with another, 
the chances are that the peculiarities of the former are more or 
less pronouncedly discernible in the latter. The advantage of such 
a ee history as M. Lefévre gives of parks and gardens 
in his interesting, and-in its way exhaustive, volume, is not so 
much that it teaches the lines of demarcation—hazy, after any 
amount of study—between one era of gardening and another, as 
that it assists us to detect, and label'as it were chronologically, 
the improvements of age upon age, and to review the successive 
freaks of fashion in the vicissitudes of parks and gardens. 
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Five of his eight chapters treat onesoatindty of SS, 
the middle ages, in the e of the Renaissance, and in the + 
of Le Notre, the first phe sce of the “regular” style, To < 
succeed three upon what are termed the Classical, the 
Chinese, and the German and French landscape styles of 
ing. Alcinous, argues our author, owned only an ore not 4 
garden ; the demesnes consecrated to the gods, such as that which 
Xenophon set apart near — for Diana, seem to be the tity 
examples of an open range for live stock in conjunction with , 
space fenced off for horticulture. Greece proper, through default 
of space and kindly soil, confined its gardening to squares, quin- 
cunxes, and alleys of elms and planes and figs, a very subordingt, 
feature to their hobby of architecture and statuary. It was in th, 
Greek Archipelago, to judge from the descriptions of Longus qyq 
Achilles Tatius, that the undulations of a volcanic soil, and 
sea-views enhancing the charms of verdure, flower, and folj 
inspired a larger idea of gardening. The landscape was a oop. 
sideration ; vistas of sheep-dotted plains and sail-clad ocean Wete 
eagerly contrived ; fruit and forest trees, evergreens, vines, ivy, wor 
combined in the foreground with rres of wild and cultiy 
flowers. Architecture did not usurp undue space, and the bleakey 
winds were planted out with a rare skill for so early a date, Jy 
the famous gardens at Antioch, Greek taste blended itself with 
Oriental. Parterres of flowers hung on wild crags, myrtles ang 
various shrubs surmounting rocks and grottves, and clothing the, 
sides of torrents and cascades, bespoke some unrecorded master-mi 
an adept at moulding savage nature with the touch of civilization, 
Quite opposite in character must have been the hanging-ganlenso 
Babylon, in which art and expenditure triumphed over flatness of 
situation, and elaborate terraces commanded fresh air, fine pros- 
cts, and perhaps a security more prized than the groves and 
ountains that crowned them. ‘The gardens of Egypt on the Nile 
bank had much more of the architectural character than those of 
Antioch, but not too much to accord well with the hieratic atmo. 
sphere around. uare and formal in flower-beds, water- 
leys, and everything, they were relieved here and there by 
kiosks and pavilions. But M. Lefévre must have been dreami 
when he likened one of these, represented on an extant mosaic, to 
an English garden of thirty years ago. Amongst its chief features 
are a man rowing on a river canopied with vines; ladies at a féte 
champétre, with music to enliven them ; buildings, vegetables, wild 
beasts, and a rock on which a man is shooting with a bow and 
arrows, make up the picture (p. 20). To judge from an incident 
of a tiger breaking loose at a féte at Chantilly, which is told later 
in the volume (p. 140), menageries scarcely enhance the charms of 
a park or garden. MRecollecting the Pickwickian recipe for cram- 
ming “ Chinese metaphysics,” and somewhat biassed by ideas 
derived from the “ willow pattern,” we could have wished a 
few more authorities to avouch the wonderful particulars given 
at the end of Chapter I. about the Chinese parks of a remote 
antiquity. 

The most laudable feature in the gardening of the isles of Greece, 
its appreciation of the picturesque, appears to have found favour 
too with the Roman poets Horace and Virgil. Between the 
simple taste of their modest demesnes, and the mad magnificence 
of the gardens of Lucullus, with trees geometrically trimmed, 
aviaries of singing birds, and marble basins for eels that fed on 
“chopped slave,” the Laurentine and Tuscan villas of Pliny re- 
present the happy medium. ve and landscape entered into 
the scope of each of these—both the marine residence, and the in- 
land. Butarchitecture was the chief concern. There were box-tufted 
lawns, circular promenades, alleys of dwarfed trees, vines, fig- 
trees, mulberries in each. The richer soil of the Tuscan villa 
accounted for its more elaborate gardens and plantations, its 
hippodrome of box and plane-trees connected by ivy, and rounded 
at each end with cypresses. Here, too, was an abundance of 
roses; here larger and smaller fountains whence water gushed to 
refresh the earth, and please its master’s ear. But the ount 
concern was masonry, not horticulture. ‘To baths, statues, reser- 
voirs, colonnades, circuses, pavilions, summer-houses, the “clean- 
clipt rows of box and myrtle ” were pretty, but, in the estimation 
of the owner, probably quite oa adjuncts. Marble, stone, 
and mortar seem to have usurped a still larger share in the park 
and gardens of the famous “ Villa Adriana,” to the account of 
which M. Lefévre devotes a long section. ‘I'o read of its wonders, 
spread over an area of eight miles, a larger space than either of 
Pliny’s villas—its Lyceum, Academy, and Peecile, its Tempe, 
Tartarus, and Elysian fields—suggests the outdoor museum of 
some travelled pedant; and though rows of cypresses, Juxuriant 
vine-trellises, and flowering shrubberies, with a circular Acuripus 
spanned by four bridges, relieve this medley from appearing one 
mass of travertine and marble, and indicate some little relish for 
vegetation, if not for scenery, it must be owned that the Villa 
Adriana has to answer for many and diverse extravagances m 
masonry during a long aftertime. 

It leavened the Byzantine gardening, of which our author says, 
in his chapter on the “Jardins du Moyen Age,” “C’était un chaos 
de colonnades, de coupoles, de terrasses, agglomérées, accumulées 

ar le caprice des Justins et des Léons, Porphyrogénétes, ¢t 
Sopronymes.” It held its own in the middle in the West; 
though, from a poem of Fortunatus quoted by M. Lefévre, it seems 
that the Merovingian King Childebert had gardens given up for 
the most part to fruits and flowers. According to the poet’s high- 
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flown eulogy, the honour done by this Royal gardener to the pro- 
ducts of his garden imparted to them a honeyed taste for the lip, 
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weet odour for the nostrils. Charlemagne’s beau idéal of a 


ois or two afterwards, seems to have been “a 
ee we and vowards the close of the middle the garden of 
Y. of France was as fruitful in herbs n-stuff as 


Charles 


fowers and fruits, and seems to have been exceptionally free 
pos stone and marble. M. Lefévre has an amusing scheme in 
dis part of his volume for restoring the gardens of St. Louis, which 
‘ed all the space between the two arms of the Seine. The 
Pont-Neuf, he says, need not come away ; certain quays might be 
, and so Parisians might inhale the wholesome breezes 

of the river. But how about the sewers? There is characteristic 
in his mocking observation :—“ Hélas! il faudrait d’abord 
sapprimer les égouts; nous n’avons plus de Childebert pour em- 
paumer les fleurs et les fruits.” To pass over the author's ex- 
from contempo poetry showing what was the general 

of the parks and gardens of this period, we may pause to 

ote his ascription to King René of Anjou of the honour of having 
wnticipated, in the lovely gardens of his country seat in Provence, 
the cngeat conceptions of the Renaissance. It had its rare 
fowers, its choice fruit-trees, its mulberries, muscat grapes, and 
; and if terraces, galleries, and fish-ponds were some- 

oe prodigally spread over its area, they were in better taste, 
ilfully relieved, than in most of the architectural 

gardens of the middle ages. 

speciality of Spanish—or, to go to the source, Moorish— 

of the middle ages is the pavement of alleys with per- 
bricks, which from orifices of the size of a pin’s head send 
up jets of water to refresh or to surprise promenaders. The Alcazar 
of Seville, the Moorish gardens at Generalife in Granada (p. 75) 
have no more marked characteristic than a certain extravagance of 
water-devices, which may indeed have conduced in Spain to what 
Th. Gautier terms “un printemps éternel sous une température 
sfricaine,” but which was the spark to kindle that rage for 
similar puerile effects and me in the Italy of the Renais- 
gnee, Of all the hard-ridden hobbies in the history of gardening 
this seems to have been most thoroughly “used up.” Childish 
enough must have been the mind that conceived the bronze ship 
of war with two rows of guns, with masts, yards, and pennons, 
all jetting out water, in the garden of the Vatican. But the 
device of marble nymphs, for which M. Lefévre’s authority is 
Bernard de Palissy (p. 86), so constructed and so provided with 
invisible waterworks as to upset their urns on visitors sufficiently 
wwary to con the inscriptions on their pedestals, and the water- 
traps in the joints of staircase and grotto-walls in the gardens of 
the Villa Aldobrandini on the Tusculan hills (on the subject of 
which surprises the Frenchman De Brosses (p. 96), is experi- 
mentally particular), are puerilities, not to say practical jokes, of 
the Italian Renaissance period, as silly, though not as harmless, as 
aNeapolitan king’s swings and hobby-horses in La Favorita at 
Portici (eee Loudon’s Encyclopedia, p. 18). 1t must, however, be 
mid for the Renaissance that, in its better developments—the 
Ducal Gardens of Boboli, at Florence, and the Villa Borghese neat 
Rome—it is a decided advance upon preceding ages. If there 
were occasional littlenesses, there were redeeming points in grace 
of detail and harmony of whole. At Boboli two sides of a 
hill, and its base, yielded marvellous transformations to the touch 
of the gardener’s art, though the situation was steep and irregular. 
Straight lines and squares were no more all in all; and if statues 
and vases, eras and terraces, still predominated, there was 
& better blending of flowers and turf, there were intersecting 
and the prospect-tower was evidence of an eye for 
scenery. ‘Ihe Villa Borghese, too, though abused by Englishmen 
for “its right lines and monotony of eternal ilex,” seems, from 
M, Taine’s description (p. 101), to have been a graceful union of 
ancient oaks and stately pines, of alleys and fountains, of classic 
ruins and undulating lawns. I’rance—if we may credit Ducerceau, 
who in 1576 described the principal demesnes of that country of 
the Renaissance period—was not a whit behind Italy. Blois had a 
double avenue of elms; Verneuil, a labyrinth ; Anet, an orangery, 
a heronry, and an aviary; and Gaillon, exceptionally good box 
devices. The last-named three surpassed the rest in charm of site 
and extent of prospect. Fontainebleau was, however, the most 
famous work of the first Renaissance, its most original features 
being a vast lake flanked by double rows of elms, and a difference 
of level between the court of fountains and the grand parterre. 
Here, at a later date, was introduced a botanic garden; here too 
Were all those triumphs of box-work, to be seen also at Gaillon, 
St. Germains, and the Tuileries, on the subject of which Oliver 
le Serres was so eloquent. The legitimate uses of box are many 
and various, and in their quaintness there is no violence to good 
taste. But in the French provinces and in Holland at the same 
period cropped out, in exaggerated forms, an execrable feature of 
the Italian decadence, the clipping of wych elms into the shapes 
of stag-hunts, flocks of geese, companies of men-at-arms, and 
8 of music on a large scale. Such treatment of noble timber 
trees is no less vulgar than barbarous. One would like to consign 
the clipper of wych elms to the same limbo as the author of 


urprises. 

At the close of the period treated in Chapter IV. the gardens of 
Richelieu at Itueil are interesting, as having inspired Le Notre 
with his plan for Versailles. The treatment of its water resources 
surpassed everything previously known. Instead of being wasted on 
Feent, tricks, it towered in columns of foam, or leapt down magni- 
teascades. It was the same with the earth, and its laying out. 


taste and profusion. From this park, after his prentice- 
hand on that of Fouchat at Vaux, Le Notre — the plans 
by which he turned the manifold disadvantages of a marshy ~ 
at Versailles into as many ing triumphs. To dwell on 
these, or on Le Notre’s famous works at ‘Irianon, St. Cloud, 
Marly, and elsewhere, would be superfluous. him first the 
science of gardening seems to have gained a professor worthy of 
commemoration ; and the secret of his success lay, not so much 
in capa, as in adapting and combining, according to the 
Regular style which came into vogue with him, what his prede- 
cessors would have been content should be an irregular medley. 
“ His long clipt alleys, triumphal arches, richly decorated and 
highly-wrought parterres; his fountains and cascades, with their 
grotesque and ornaments; his groves full of architecture 
and gilt trellises; his profusion of statues and therms” were, it 
may be said, nothing new. But there was a novelty in their unity 
of plan, their aim at embracing the whole with a single coup 
@ il, and the principle, in them first enunciated, of detaching the 
park and garden from the palace and chateau, so as to render the 
one separable from the other. Perhaps the most pleasant reading 
to be met with in this half of M. Lefévre’s book is his contribution 
to the biography of Le Notre. One seems to see the plain, blunt, 
downright old man in attendance on his periwigged patron, and 
dauntlessly responding to the monarch, when he sought his opinion 
of some alterations at Versailles accomplished by Mansart in his 
absence, “ Eh bien, sire, que voulez-vous que je vous dise? D’un 
magon vous avez fait un jardinier; il yous a donné un plat de son 
métier.” The sin of those insatiable watcr-works, the Grand 
Canal and the Aqueduct Maintenon, which were the death of 
thousands and the impoverishment of tens of thousands, lies not 
at the door of the simple landscape-gardener who carried out his 
grand conceptions at the bidding of his sovereign, but Louis 
Quatorze, of whom it is mild lang that M. Lefévre utters 
when he says, “‘ 1) n’avait guére plus pitié du sang des Frangais que 
de leur argent.” When Le Notre received his patent of —- 
he chose for his escutcheon the device of a e and three snail 
on a cabbage-leaf. Yet, though he was in himself unpretentious, 
his work was real and memorable, and had its influence on those 
who came after him. Whether an unlimited exchequer is conducive 
to the best and most perfect development of parks and gardens, is 
another question, and one on which it is pardonable to enter- 
tain doubts. The better types of park and garden which we 
have met with in the pages we have been reviewing strike 
us rather as having been the results of cultivated simplicity, 
and an unalloyed appreciation of nature’s diversified aspects, than 
of lavish expenditure, and a facility of adding statues to statues, 
reservoirs to reservoirs, and pavilion to pavilion. In the one case 
art is sparingly called in to assist in giving prominence to natural 
beauties, in the other it is too apt to crowd out nature with 
an undue display of the triumphs of art. 

In article we review M. cha the 

ress of the science of gardening in times fie more 
interest. 
(To be continued.) 


THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE.* 

tag ve is no lack just now of new works on the science of 

language, but we must confess they are beginning to be 
somewhat tedious. We have been told so many times that pater 
and zarijp and eee bs the same words as the Sanskrit pitar, 
that we na y wish to hear something new. Most people, too, 
are by this time aware that the change of p into /, and of ¢ into 
th, is regulated by Grimm’s law, and they cease to be surprised 
on having this change explained over aud over again. Besides, 
there is ly @ book on comparative philology in which we 
have not to confront a chapter on the origin of language, with the 
usual remarks about the bow-wow theory, or the powers of roots, to 
say nothing of disquisitions as to whether the science of language 
is one of the physical sciences or not—a question frequently argued 
without any attempt at defining what a physical science really is, 
or what constitutes the difference between a physical and a his- 
torical science. It is quite right that old questions should be 
stirred up again and again whenever there is new evidence, or 
when an author can a new point of view from which to survey 
the various bearings of a problem. But, unless this is the case, 
it is useless to be always thrashing the old straw. It is very 
easy, no doubt, to prove that the science of language is either a 
physical science or is not. One writer may have carefully 
explained in what sense and to what extent the science of 
language may be claimed as a physical science. He may have 
guarded his arguments by definitions, and have shown how far 
language can be treated as a natural production, and how far 
it differs from all other productions of nature. Another writer 
has only to ignore these definitions and limitations, and to avail 
himself of one side of a delicately balanced argument, and he 
may upset his ecessor at one blow, and show the utter 
foolishness of those who see in ———- anything but the 
work of man. ‘The same applies to the interjectional and 
radical theories. After the of comparative philo- 
logists have established the fact that all words in the Indo- 
European languages can be traced back to a small number oi 
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The rarest trees, the richest of oranyeries, and, for garden archi- 
tecture, a copy of the Arch of Constantine, all bespoke the owner's 


M, Alb. Derrien-Poncel; précédé d'une Introduction par M. Léon de 
ae. Paris: Librairie Franck, 1867. 3 
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roots, definite in form, and more or less definite in meaning, 
that every difference between these roots and the actual 
words of any given language must be and can be accounted for by 
strict phonetic laws, and that, besides these words, there is in 
every language a smaller or larger proportion of so-called Onoma- 
topeias, or words imitative of sound, which cannot be derived 
from such roots; all that a new writer has to do is to lay the 
principal stress on these imitative words, or to suggest that the 
roots themselves may have an interjectional origin, and his 
appeal to the ears of his audience is irresistible. Who is there so 
dull of hearing that he should not perceive in ruw the roar 
of the lion; in muse the bellowing of a cow; in Aiki the 
neighing of a horse; in ws the howling of a wolf; in ba the 
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barking of a dog? Who, on hearing such words as rugire, mugire, 
hinnire, ululare, latrare, rudire, glocitare for the first time, could 
doubt for a moment what they meant! Has not Plato shown 


that words beginning with “r” express motion, words be- | 
g 


ginning with sibilants belong to blowing and breathing things; 
that dentals like “ad” or “t” imitate the ideas of binding and 


stopping, and that the smooth “1” comes nearest to the concep- | 
tion of smoothness and brightness? (Cratylus, 426). The very | 


names of the vocal organs begin with the letters which are pro- | 
duced by them, dens with a dental “d,” dingua with a lingual | 
“1,” nasus with a nasal “n,” gutter with a guttural “g,” and | 
labium has a labial “b” in its very centre. There is some truth 
in all this, only scholars should not allow themselves to be so 
completely dazzled by it that they can see nothing else, not 
even the simple fact seen by Sanskrit grammarians more than 
2,c00 years ago—namely, that in the first instance all the most 
important words of our language can be traced back to a small 
number of roots, and that these roots represent a real historical 
period in the growth of human speech, an epoch or barrier that 
divides discursive speech from mere interjections or imitations of 
sounds. That it is possible to write with great learning on either 
side of those questions, has been amply proved, and there are few 
students who by this time have not fully made up their mind on 
such subjects, As Faraday got angry at last when gentlemen who 
had attended his lectures during nearly half a century asked him 
every year, ina tone of wonderment, whether it was really true 
that water consisted of oxygen and hydrogen, many a reader of 
linguistic works is apt to lose patience when he sees the same 
questions about the nature and origin of language discussed over 
and over again without one single new thought, and without one 
single fact that is not borrowed from former books. 

We confess that we began to read M. Terrien-Poncel’s new work 
on language with some such feeling of impatience. He certainly 
= over the same ground that has been explored many times 

fore, and he does not write with a view of propounding any 
new theories of his own. But we had not read many pages before 
we saw that he was an honest and painstaking man, and that 
his book might prove very useful to many as an introduction to 
the study of the science of language. M. Terrien-Poncel seems 
to live at Havre, and it is surprising how, in that not very literary 
looking town, he could have collected so complete a library of 
linguistic books as he evidently has at his command. There is 
hardly a book on comparative philology published in England, 
France, or Germany which he has not carefully studied, and for a 
lucid digest of the principal results obtained by the students of 
language during the last fitty years there are few, if any, bools in 
English, German, or French that could be consulted with greater 
advantage. 

M. ‘Terrien-Poncel proceeds in a most systematic and business- 
like manner. He begins with the beginning, gives definitions of 
all that has to be defined, and advances step by step till, starting 
from the simplest phouetic elements, he arrives in the end at 
language in its full life and vigour. This process is sometimes 
tedious, yet we doubt whether the good old custom of beginning 
every treatise with a string of definitions has not been too much 
neglected of late. It is easy to say, as some philosophers have 
done, that definitions have their proper place, not at the be- 
ginning, but at the end of books. There is some truth in 
this, yet we cannot see that there is any harm if the author 
places the results of his researches, in the form of sharply cut 
definitions, at the beginning; though the reader, in order fully to 
appreciate these definitions, ought to have read the book from 
beginning to end. ‘The reader, finding these definitions on 
starting on his journey, takes them at first on trust; and he 
will naturally return to reconsider them by the light which he 
has gained after having finished the study of the book. It is by 
no means easy to frame good definitions, or to map out a subject 
in the old-fashioned way of the last century; and the reply of 
an eminent writer who had written a voluminous work on lan- 

uage without ever committing himself to a definition of what 
anguage is—“the whole of my book is a definition of language”— 
was certainly grandiloquent, but hardly honest. 

M. Terrien-Poncel does not always exhaust every subject on 
which he touches, but he generally gives some pertinent ade 
tion. Thus, after having examined the real distinction between 
consonants and yowels, he gives us the names which have been 
assigned by the grammuariaus of different countries to these the 
simplest elements of speech. We use the names of vowels and 
consonants, because the Greeks invented the names of phoncenta 
and symphona, In Chinese, consonants are called T'see-moo—i. 
mother sounds; vowels Nyci—i.e., auxiliaries. Jewish gram- 
marians call consonants the body, vowels the soul, of words. ‘The 
Arabs speak of consonants as barriers, of yowels as movements ; 


while the Brahmans cali their consonants vycnjana—i. e., distin- 
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guishers, and vowels svara—i.e., sounds. It is true that ¢., 
various names and definitions may be found by any one wh, 
sults the grammars of these different languages, but mogt ~ 
will feel grateful to M. Poncel for having piaced them togethe, 


guages shows that they all branched off from two centres, and that 
their whole history, as far as we know, is nothing but a history of 
decay. But how does it follow that all other languages must 
have passed through the same phase, that all were arrested by 
literary influences, and then broken up by ethnic migrations? The 
Aryan and Semitic languages, so far trom representing the natural 
development of speech, are, on the contrary, two isolated instances 
where the growth of speech was interfered with by external in- 
fluences, where a large mass of tloating speech was fixed by literary 
culture, and then broken up into so many national varieties 
They are the exceptions, not the rule. This has been well ex- 
plained by M. Terrien-Poncel (§ 200) :— 

La classification généalogique serait certainement, de beaucoup, la plas 
parfaite, puisqu’elle rangerait les langues par identité de genre, c’est-d-dire 
Worigine. Mais elle n’est possible que pour les langues dont on connait I’his 
toire, et qui, par conséquent, déperissent, dont le développement grammatical 
a cté arrété par Vinfluence de la culture littéraire. Les langues n’augmenteat 
guere leurs richesses et gardent le plus longtemps possible ce qu’elles pos 
sedent deja, et chez elles enfin, ce que nous appelons développement ou 
histoire, nest plus que la marche de la corruption phonétique. Cumme 
avant de dépérir, les idiémes ont eu leur période de croissance, les dialectes 
qui, pendant cette période, sont arrivés 2 une existence indépendaate, 
doivent naturellement échapper a la classification généalogique. 

It is clear that in the work before us M. Terrien-Poncel has only 
given us the first instalment of his labours, a kind of preface to 
more special researches which are to follow. He has proved him- 
self throughout independent in his judgment, and quite competent 
to choose tor himselt among the conflicting opinions of the most 
eminent scholars. If we have any fault to find, it is that he has 
not always been very careful in correcting his proof-sheets. Ina 
work where so many foreign words cccur, it is most essential that 
they should be given in their right form, for they are sure to be 
quoted by others, and to be quoted wrong. [las not yijorg, vulee, 
become almost masculine in public schools, because in all editious 
of Liddell aud Scott’s Greek Sasleneer it is put down as a mascu- 
line, though immediately followed by yijpug orovéeooa? In 
matters it is impossible to be too careful. On_ the whole, 
however, we fully subscribe to the opinion of M. Léon é& 
Rosny, who has undertaken the pleasing office of introducing 
M. Terrien-Poncel to the notice of the French public in a few 
étre une aeuvre isolée, 


introductory pages 

Le mémoire de M. Terrien-Poncel ne doit pas 
deja toute une série mémoires développant idées qu'il a résumées 
partie dans son premier travail, est composée et tres-avancce sur le chantier. 
Nous n’avons aucun doute que les savants qui liront son premier essal er 
unanimes & I’encourager & poursuivre une carridre od il a si heureusemel 
fait son entrée, 


articularly as he always gives chapter and verse wh Jesse’ 
which he be ved Ore the stat wie 
Thus, again, when speaking of the accent, M. Pon satisti 
fully enumerates the different forms under which wha ot that t 
accent shows itself in various languages. He distinguishes puch 
between the oratorical and the grammatical accent, and he que: point 
the remark of the Greek grammarian Diomedes—a remark go Amer 
repeated as an original thought by other writers—that the one li 
is the soul of words, From the works uoted by M. Ponce! seems 
gather how much has lately been published on the theory of » path. 
cents. Boehtlingk, Benfey, Bopp, Benloew, Ackermann varie 
_ cher, Gaston Paris have all written on the origin and history ¢ it ist 
accents. ‘lhe first impulse to a scientific study of the accents wy, ag 10 
here as elsewhere, given by Sanskrit, at least by the Vedic San. the 4 
skrit, for it is in the ancient Sanskrit ouly that accents are Nort! 
In the epic poems, in the laws of Manu, in the poctical or tig be Je 
philosophic literature of India, there is no trace pions But point 
in the hymns of the Rig-Veda each word is accented, and thy of th 
accents are determined there by rules which, though by no meas how 
identical with the rules of the Greek accent, show neverth. thelr 
less the broad rational principles on which accentuation both jy to t 
Greek and Sanskrit was founded. whic 
M. Terrien-Poncel has paid particular attention to the classifica. into 
tion of languages, and he distinguishes throughout between g yest 
merely genealogical classification and a classification based oy brea 
morphological and ideological principles. Most writers on this leap 
subject have contented themselves with a partial survey only of Hou 
the vast realm of speech. M. Terrien-Poncel has embraced ‘the than 
whole subject, and though he leaves several questions as to the saul 
exact relationship of the dialects of Africa, America, and Australiy - 
undetermined, yet he does not shrink from the labour of reporti ow 
what is known of them, and reducing them to some kind of order, abe 
Ilis ideological classification of languages is original, and may prove whi 
very useful if carefully carried out. Llis remarks on the limited gent 
applicability of a genealogical classification deserve great attention st 
With most writers on language it seems a kind of fixed idea that 
all languages must sooner or later submit to a genealogical arrange. The 
ment, The modern languages of Europe have been so classitied, of 
Everybody sees that French, Italian, and Spanish are derived from oft 
Latin, English from Anglo-Saxon, modern German from ancient ced 
German. One of the greatest discoveries in the science of lan at! 
consisted in establishing a genealogical relationship between Lats, toi 
Greek, Gothic, Celtic, Slavonic, Persian, and Sanskrit. All these of 
languages started from a common source, and so did the member ma 
of the Semitic family of speech, the Hebrew, Arabic, Ethiopic, &e., the 
The most superficial examination of the Aryan and Semitic lan- up 
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that NORWOOD.* form, however, a pretty complete and fairly-contrasted group. 
h “ ” 

te moet point mak jn ho ca | Te he 
L toe racter is its unbounded versatility, The irrepressible rest- | Dutpit is that of an iscopalian, Independent, Baptist, or inde- 
and nervous energy which physiologists seek to trace P t little of his th he 
jp the combined stimulus of climate and mixed race are not long | outburst of mild and Calvinia deal 
isfied by a single or uniform range of objects. No one vent | his friend Dr. Wentworth th, 
that the world opens to man seems wide enough for the rush of 80 | part dial 

ti ch eager and expansive vital force. Could statistics on the 
Stin mu Pesan we should be curious to know what udubber of of Tremaine, does not carry us very far towards the solution of 
continue to fight the battle of life from first to last “on good chimes in to 
the, line,” as General Grant would say. Success in one direction De Went: t = 
to be but the call to fresh efforts in some totally different | and of be inet 
Poncel Failure, on the other hand, appears to be little less than a phy Sowers, upon whith he 
ef yariety of the same voice impelling to new endeavours. Whether | ; killed “ The even when his favourite son Arthur 
hi Selle. itis the trump of fame, as in the one case, or the whip of destiny, hi worldly pompe 
the other, an onward march is the only uniform result. For th th bby: a of it AL with theed 
American—we should perhaps say, at the present time, for the 

tt beleft out of the dictionary. Beaten back for a minute at one starched, and “acerb Puritan wife. Another pet of the doctor's 
int, he is found at the next “pegging away” towards the heart » who is odd 
y HC. . 4 ‘ e article of liquor, but, wi is outlan ways and “ 

the citadel of success. By contrast with other countrie 7 y 
the few of the leading men 4 American public life have as folke regul 
neverthe their way by track! ‘The intermediate that the place.” By the united aid of bees, Pete Saw- 
the summit of ambition are as numerous as the points from | 
wich enterprise takes its spring. One profession or calling melts | 
classifica. into trace upwards from a chubby child, carried about like a feather on 
for a jam at the Presidential tomorrow. A single cho kate chaning gist, 
on lowes bat or the talles’s to Ge sophy of her own and the want of a mission in the world above 
on this leap from id us far 1 fos © | that of young virgins in ordinary. “To wait in elegant idleness for 
only of wen ved odic of ‘die skit ey mnastics | some domestic settlement violated both her moral sense and her 
raced the than be delicacy.” However, suitors appear in the usual routine order of 
rate play ports and a in ‘all The men's nature. Fellowing famous precedent, these cligible onl 
ress, the bar, the public service, the store, Wall-street, missions "Tom Horwood, with 

ot order, abroad, “ag pulpit hi lineage, and charms of intellect and manner, is secure of the prize 
AY prove which “Gr ‘i f displ © | in his own eyes and those of the gossips of Norwood. At a pic- 
limited leds, reek Zor | nic, however, as we are just suffered to gather from Rose's red eyes 
ttention, @all and every theatre of action or knowledge. and Heywood’s distracted air as the pair emerge from the wood, 
dea that Augur, schornobates, medicus, magus, omnia novit. his claim is summarily disposed of. ‘lhe unhappy lover thereupon 
arrange. There is nothing, therefore, that need astonish us in the appearance | slips down a precipice, with the slight gain of having his temples 
of a leading American preacher and popular orator in the character by wey of 
——— ofanovelist. Even in our own country we are not without pre- ; of Rose’s dearest friend, Alice Cathcart, who nurses the youth after 

ancient cedents for this fusion of what might be thought by pious aon le, | the accident till he sets out for the war. ‘The silver speech and 
ings at first sight, incompatible callings. Our own generation has had graceful carriage of her cousin, Frank Esel, the brilliant but way- 
a iain, toinclude in the list of clerical novelists every kind and degree | ward artist, poet, and musician, even when he has saved her life, 
II these of talent, from Dr. Croly to Mr. Bellew. There are doubtless | have no greater power to fix the choice of Rose, who puts her 
rewubers many advantages which a pulpit favourite brings with him into | lovers through a fire of philosophical and moral cross-examination, 
pic, &e, the field of romance. ‘here is the ready-made habit of working | including the symbolism and language of flowers, and requires 
tie lan- upon the fancy and the susceptibilities, together with a wide flock | them not only to be terribly earnest, but to be thoroughly up in 
nd that of admirers end partisans gaping for every utterance of the oracle. | the entire works of Mr. Ruskin. Before Frank, coming towards 
story of The good things of his sermons may come in very well for a second | her “ with a glowing cheek and an eye almost wild,” can utter a 
om turn in the pages of a sensational story, or he may have lots of | word, Rose, “ her face suffused with blushes,” says with great sen- 
i by choice bits in hand which may be thought too strong, too sweet, or | sibility, “ Forgive me, Frank, for my boldness, and accept as the 
P The evn too funny for the taste of sermon-goers in geneval. Anyhow, | token of my friendship that I say, before you have even spoken of 
natunl the popular preacher starts as a romance-writer with a very tidy | love to me, that you must not think of it!” It is, after all, in the 
— amount of capital in hand, Let it but be known that one eminent | leaden casket that the treasure is found. Barton Cathcart, the 
seal in the particular line of Mr. Henry Ward Beecher has a work of | plain, and decidedly dull and inarticulate youth, Rose’s playmate 
eanny fiction in hand, and its merits are sung beforehand, and its success | trom childhood, is soon seen to be the one “ whose plainness moves 
_ discounted in advance both in a literary and a pecuniary sense. | her more than eloquence.” Barton is the first to be conscious of 
al “Mrs. A. Lincoln” may be seen, suspending for a while the sale of | the flame ; but, failing utterly in his own mind to pass in Ruskin, 
the late President's fine linen shirts and her own gift-shawls and | or to screw himself up to the height of Rose’s transcendentalism, 
Ta plus laces, preferring a mild appeal, if it be only for “a half of the | he betakes himself in silence and despair to the University, 
= income of Norwood,” backing it by a characteristic reference to the | and intends devoting himself to the ministerial or professorial 
matical compliments and solid benefits which the author had received | line. In him we have a high religious ideal united with great 
penteat at the Capitol. We dare say even a more modest share of the | practical sense, firm will, and every physical accomplishment. 
eS pos profits would make many a widow’s heart sing for joy whose | As captain of the Norwood Militia, Barton leads his company to 
ut ou place on our own scanty Pension List has been the sole legacy of | the field, at first sound of the trump, and in no time becomes 
a 4 lile worn out in learned and high-toned labour of heart and | a first-rate general. ‘The whole company are now in succession 
rdante, brain. What, we should like to know, would be the literary or | drawn towards the camp. Rose, who has failed to receive Bar- 
pecuniary success of the present work, whether on this or the other | ton’s parting letter through Pete’s being fuddled by rum and 
only side of the Atlantic, had it come out as the anonymous venture of | excitement, seeks relief for her wounded feelings in the duties of a 
sy 4 some unknown author? The writer probably had standing over a —- nurse. Agate Bissell, the strong-hearted end practical 
hie. certain amount of material from his great stump speech over the | enthusiast, a sort of mixture of Mause Headrigg and Florence 
otent ruins of Sumter and the close of the war. He had realized the | Nightingale, with her two doves, Rose and Alice, does wonders for 
pn “new heavens and the new earth that followed the convulsions of | the sick and wounded, utterly routing the drunken and defiant 
she the old—a nobler liberty, a purer justice, a better friendship, a | young surgeon, and bringing sanitary order out of chaos. Rose, 
ap more lasting brotherhood!” “His pulpit experience might be | when a shot has struck down the surgeon in the hospital tent in 
‘that drawn upon for any amount of theological and metaphysical | the act of cutting off a leg, “ without an instant’s hesitation put 
hay commonplaces, And these accordingly he has thrown together in | her hand to the saw, completed the severing, tied the arteries, 
vie, the form of a romantic story, with a background of pastoral or | joined the flaps, and bound up the wound. The man recovered.” 
tions Village scenery. He thus speaks to us throughout, not only as the | Alice is heartbroken at coming, upon the field at Gettysburg, upon 
Mog composer of an artistic plot, but in the threefold character of | Heywood’s lifeless body. “Uh cruel! cruel! to pick the fairest 
sash shepherd of the flock, metaphysical philosopher, and political | and noblest, The wicked and ugly have escaped, and he is gone— 
role, mouthpiece. We can only say that there is about as much of | so good! so !” Barton's death, too, is reported, and draws 
de depth in the theology or force in the metaphysics as there is of | from Rose in her agony the secret of her life :— 
cing ingenuity or truthfulness in the plot. “At last I am free, No more checking. No more self-deceiving. No 
country around is fertile and picturesque, and the throng within | 
it bury and going ahead as aay a of New can go. — 
$ én The slight sketches we get of things there will not have much | jjs fens covers her as with a queen's Pinon hers I he ee such glad- 
ti. who he known what can be done for quiet that men should say, * His love is like a crowning flame 
@ life by writers like Goldsmi + Miss Mi about her head !’ 
pent author of Shirley and “Qh, Rose, I do not understand you. I cannot rise as you do. My heart 
i rp —— - is heavy, my soul is dark, my life is gone out. I dare not murmur, but I 
Norwood ; or 3 illage Life in New England, By Yenry Ward Beecher. | cannot submit. 1 was not called, and yet I loved. Great is my punish- 
3 vols, Sampson Low, Son, & Marston.” 1867. ment.” 
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“Mourn not, Alice! It is noble to love with an unsullied love! Not 
those who love are poor, but those who do not. He was poorer that knew 
not how to love you, than you, whom God made wise to love greatly and 
divinely. As for me, this is the day of my espousals. I will sing of sorrow 
now all the days of my life. Since God has taken him into heaven, he will 
send over all things that the heavens cover, something of his nobleness and 

t grows u ve new m now ; vi 
saying, * Reon, love 
thee!’” 
Happily the report was false. Barton had simply a severe wound 
in the thigh, plus a bayonet thrust through the right arm, had 
lain all night in the open fields, had a day’s ride as a prisoner 
through the rain in the ambulance waggon, and had been carried off 
thence on Pete’s shoulders, receiving an additional wound “ just 
above the loins, the bullet having transversed the inner side of 
the abdomen, and coming out in front.” He was all the next night 
dra over rocks, through bushes and shrubs, first on Pete’s 
shoulders, then in his mouth, being nearly shot by friendly niggers 
in mistake for a bear with her cub, then half drowned by the 
rising of the 9 finally brought in safety to the care of 
Dr. Wentworth. ing carefully nursed by Rose, in spite of the 
doctor’s fear of “ peritoneal excitement,” Barton speedily comes 
round, peace ensues, and the pair are made as happy as they deserve 
to be. Pesce Buell is so worked up at the wedding that he marries 
Agate Bissell offhand; and Alice has to fall back upon the care of 
the poor black children at Lynchburg, where Heywood had lived. 
Tho inet natural and amusing of the book are made 
of the by-play of fun and chatf between what we should, in 
country of class distinctions, call the lower grades of society. 
What with Tommy Taft, the bluff old wooden-legged sailor, to 
whom Barton is compass, oracle, and physician of the soul 
in one, the ’cute "Biah Cathcart, and the sententious and shrewd 
Hiram Beers, “a mixture of deacon, doctor, jockey, jester, and 
philosopher,” not to speak of Pete’s irrepressible bursts of 
nigger wit, we are never left long without a taste of that peculiar 
flow of humour in which American writers seem to find a 
nee we fount of inspiration. We are sorry not to be able 
to find anything half so racy, edifying, or full of point in the talk 
of those in whom we should expect to see the fruits of higher 
cultivation. It may be our own fault in not following the pro- 
which a free and enligh' 2d country is able to effect in the 
umdrum usages and rules of the English tongue. We are not 
yet used to such phrases in the mouth of our leading divines, 
popular orators, and men of letters as ‘through all of Sunday,” 
or that Alice “liked to have been swept into the battle.” Our 
scholars have not learnt to speak of “a caryatides.” ‘The word 
“plead,” used as a preterite, grates upon our ears as a de- 
cidedly unpleasant novelty. “TI hoped for some sympathy,” 
Barton writes; “I plead for only a word.” More than once Dr. 
Buell “plead” in his ~~ prayers; and the refined and fas- 
tidious Rose declares, “ I /aid down upon the bed and was asleep.” 
It is useless, we apprehend, protesting against innovations of thi 
kind. Interference with the freedom of Transatlantic grammar 
would probably do nothing but call up the worst hostility of the 
Knownothings. The Monroe doctrine has grounded itself too 
deeply in American soil. In literature, as in politics, the Old 
se ag will be told to keep its insular and worn-out teaching to 
itse 


HILL’S ENGLISH MONASTICISM.* 


lage oe is the sort of book which sets one speculating with a et 
deal of curiosity as to the state of mind of the author. It is 
easier to say what Mr. O’Dell Hill is not than what he is. He is 
not a good writer nor a sound scholar or historian. Nor yet is he 
one of those people who sit down to write books on subjects of 
which they are absolutely ignorant, and whose chief final cause 
seems to be to make sport for reviewers. Neither is he one of 
that class who always remind us of the Arabian doctor of law, 
who was described as “‘a donkey laden with books which he did 
not understand, and the grandfather of stupidity.” And as we 
are in doubt about Mr. Hill, so Mr. Hill seems to be in doubt 
about himself. “This work is not an endeavour to delineate 
the history of monasticism in England.” Then why does he 
call it English Monasticism ; its Rise and Influence? But it is an 
endeavour “tv examine it under its two great phases, the Bene- 
dictine and the Franciscan, and to trace the influence it exerted 
upon the art, literature, and social life of the country during its 
development.” One question occurs at once, Why are the Cis- 
tercians left out? But this is only one question of a thousand. 
One might ask for ever over Mr. Hill’s book, why one thing 
' is put out and another thing is put in. The book is incoherent 
in its arrangement from beginning to end, possibly owing to 
its being a reprint of articles trom the Dublin University 
Magazine. There is absolutely no method of any kind. The 
history of Glastonbury is made a sort of thread to hang the whole 
thing on, but we lose sight of Glastonbury for chapters together, 
and, instead of either monasticism in general or Glastonbury 
in icular, we get a series of desultory essays whose con- 
nexion with either is not very clear. “ ‘Ihe Saxon Abbots of 
Glastonbury,” “ Dunstan,” “The last of the Saxon Abbots,” are 
the headings of three consecutive chapters which hang fairly to- 
ether. Dut these are followed by “ The Saxons,” “The Anglo- 

orman Church.” Then we come to Glastonbury again, with 
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“The Norman Abbots” and “ Monastic Dissensions ” which lon 
we may add, is not about monastic dissensions at all, but i 
the s les between the Abbey and the See of Wells, Then 
leave Glastonbury for five whole chapters about “ Missa) p » 
ing” (by which Mr. Hill does not mean merely what he gq but 
illuminations in general), “ Mediseval Books and Hymns” sgt 
Francis, his Life and Work,” “‘The Franciscans in England” mi 
“The Wiclif Period.” At length, for the last two chapters of the 
book, we come back again to the Isle of Avalon. Is this a bi 
of ? If so, there is too much about other thin 
ita history of English monasticism in general? If 0, then 
too much about Glastonbury. 
Mr. Hill is one of that most respectable, but most : 
class of people who will for ever torment us about the a. 
cient British Church. Of course the ancient British Chureh, 
like anything else, is a fitting subject for historical 
for those whose tastes may lead them that way. But ye 
are always having it thrust in our teeth as proving some. 
thing, theologically or historically, or both, on occasions when jt 
proves nothing at all. Many people fancy that it gives then 
some kind o omy in disputations against the Pope to 
enlarge mightily on the fact that there were Christians jp 
Britain before the coming of Augustine. This fact, which 
ever doubted, is held many zealous Protestants to prove 
something or other about the origin or independence of the Church 
of England. It is thought to be something very triumphant 
to depreciate the great work of the conversion of the English 
nation, because this or that Bishop still lurked in those 
of Britain which the English had not yet conquered. 
desire to gain a theological advantage is mixed up with the 
popular difficulty of realizing the plain fact that an English 
man is an Englishman and that a Welshman is a Welshman, 
Mr. Hill carries this confusion further than anybody that we 
ever came across before. That he always calls En lishmen 
Saxons might be taken for granted. But he goes further, and 
takes a special and unaccountable pleasure in calling Welshmen 
Englishmen. We hear of “ the renowned King Arthur of English 
history ” ; Glastonbury, in its old state of Avalon, “ was the spot 
where, in the first century of the Christian era, was erected the 
first English temple of the Christian faith”; St. Paul goes, or 
does not go, on “a mission to England”; the correspondence 
between Lucius and Eleutherius—Mr. Hill seems to believe every- 
thing—is “the first laying of pontifical hands upon an English 


goodly band of English witnesses,” while Pelagius is “ the first 
inglish heretic.” And so the whole thing goes on, till we read 
the crowning absurdity of all :— 


Shortly after the baptism of the ten thousand, Augustine was made a 
bishop, and at this point cast the first slight upon the British Church then 
in existence. Instead of applying, as was most fitting, to one of the 
English bishops for consecration, he left the country, went to France, and 
was consecrated by Vergilius, Bishop of Arles, 

One who writes in this way is not likely to grasp the real and 
special interest which attaches to the history of Glastonbury. 
That famous house is one of the few links which really do connect 
the English Church with the British Church. The oldest and 
holiest sanctuary of the conquered lived on in undiminished 
honour and reverence under the sway of the conquerors. In this 
— of view, the historic interest ot Glastonbury surpasses that of 

anterbury or Winchester. The cause of all this is very simple; 
the heathen Ceawlin stopped at the Axe; Glastonbury did not 
become English ground till the conquests of the Christian Cenwalh, 
But Mr. Hill seems to know nothing whatever of these matters; 
he has ventured to dabble in Early English history without reading 
Dr. Guest ; he has ventured to write the special history of Glaston- 
bury without reading Professor Willis. Of the real peculiarities 
of Glastonbury, historical or architectural, he has no notion what- 
ever. Here is a specimen :— 

The Saxons, as they gradually took possession of the country, apportioned 
it amongst themselves, or rather that apportionment cane naturally—each 
invader seizing the tract of country he had won, and establishing himself in 
it as king. Hence arose the Saxon Heptarchy, one of the most distinguished 
portions of which was Wessex, the kingdom of the West Saxons, in the vé 
heart of which stood Glastonbury Abbey, subject, therefore, as regards civ 
obligations, to the king of those dominions, ‘Ihe West Saxons appear to 
have been a superior class of men, and t evinced their superiority by 
ultimately absorbing the whole Heptarchy into their dominion under the 
West Saxon, Egbert. ‘They were more disposed to religion than their 
brethren, and long before their compatriots of Kent had heard of the Gospel 
they had amongst them churches, monks, and Glastonbury Abbey. 


The “ Saxon Heptarchy” again, in 1867! Moreover, Augustine 
came to Britain in 597, while Cenwalh did not conquer the lands 
between the Axe and the Parret till 658. ‘I'wo pages further on 
Mr. Hill tells us in perfect simplicity about Cenwalh’s grants to 
Glastonbury, in utter ignorance that it was under him that the 
district became English ground. So about the fabric, we have 
all the old talk about Joseph of Arimathaa’s chapel, the crypt 
and what not, as if Professor Willis had never written. Mr.1 
cannot even get hold of the right name of the place. It was 
“called by the Saxons Glassenberg or Glastonbury.” If he bad 
looked at his Kemble, or indeed at his Chronicles, he would have 
found that the name is “ Glastingaburh” or “ Glestingabyrig. 
several variations os spelling, there is none in the 
syllable. 

. Yet, with all this, Mr, Hill seems to have read a good deal here 
and there. His mind appears to be more theological than his 
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torical. 


And, as a theological mind, it presents several 


church ” ; Alban is “the tirst English martyr,” the “ tirst of that’ 
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. Mr. Hill is & strong Protestant, but, except so far as 
tism leads him to confound Englishmen and Welsh- 

he is not an uncandid Protestant. Zealous against the 
many of the Bishop of Rome and all his detestable enormities, 
fe is fair, and more than fair, to one who looks on those 
ities in a very different light. His medisval studies 
strangely imperfect and desultory, but they are evidently 
rms of love. He delights in every branch of medieval 
sdy that he has attempted—hymns, illuminations, what not. 
Oct unluckily, with his head full of all these pleasant and 
“sul things, he has undertaken to write a book without that 
ledge of general medieval history which was absolutely 
. Mr. Hill tells his Glastonbury = after his local 
Glastonbury guides, and, at a later stage, he tells his Franciscan 
gory after the writers of the order; but he does both in a 
dull and heavy kind of way, quite failing to bring out into 
my life the remarkable points in either piece of history. He 

veg us Neither a vivid picture of monastic life, nor yet a 
yirid narrative of the fates of the house and the order which 
he specially takes in hand. Te goes on telling us, without 

new grouping of facts or any fresh comments upon them, 
tha which have been over and over again told much better. 
Yet we take kindly to Mr. Hill on the strength of the latter 
part of his story, where he at last warms up and distinctly 
improves. With all his defects in other ways, he at least 
jnows right from wrong, and that in these days is a great 
matter. He does not, like a more famous writer, believe in a time 
when all monks were good and in another time when all monks 
were wicked. Without being at all an indiscriminate apologist 
of the monastic orders, he can see through the utterly unfair and 
wtrustworthy nature of the reports of Henry the Eighth’s Visitors. 
And about the only part of his narrative which we can call really 
interesting is where ie recounts, with all the natural indignation 
of an honest man, the infamous judicial murder of Abbot Whiting, 
which we trust that one man only can be found to defend or 

iate. 

This last part of Mr. Hill’s book was really a comfort to read, 
and it may be fairly set against a multitude of sins in other ways, 
We will set it especially against the theology with which he 
from time to time oppresses us. Besides the ever-wearying British 
Church, he actually stops at one place to give us a long essay on 
tansubstentiation—not a discussion on the historical origin or the 
historical effect of the dogma, but a regular theological disputa- 
tion to prove the dogma itself to be false. As for the English 
Church, which Mr. Hill so oddly looks for among Welshmen, he 
quotes a passage from Irenmus speaking of ai ivy Teppaviag 
iipiperar eewAyeiat. Did it not occur to him that, if there was an 
English Church at all in those days, it must be looked for év 
? 

Mr. Hill, as we said before, is very desultory and confused even 
when dealing with his own subject of monasticism. What can be 
said for a history of English monasticism which does not contain 
aword about the great Cistercian movement in the twelfth century 
—not a word about the relations of the monasteries to those parish 
churches which formed so large a portion of their possessions— 
nota word about so important an order as the Austin Canons— 
not a word about the great change in popular feeling which led to 
the collegiate foundations of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Professor Stubbs was not writing a history of monasticism, but he 
really, in his Preface to the Canterbury Letters, tells us far more 
about the ups and downs of the English monastic orders, about 
their real relations to Church and State, than Mr. Hill tells us in 
4 book specially devoted to the subject. 

In more general history Mr. [ill is not successful. He professes 
to have read the English Chronicles, yet we find a passage which 
might eee bring the Peterborough Chronicler out of his grave to 
curse him :— 


He [Edward the Confessor] ascended the throne in the year 1041, and 
died in 1066, being the last of the long and glorious line of Saxon monarchs. 
He had no issue, and during his lifetime attempts had been made by Godwin, 
Earl of Wessex, to raise a rebellion, with a view to lay hands upon the 
crown; upon his death his son Harold, having secured to himself a large 
and influential party in the kingdom, secretly carried on the same intrigue, 
when Edward, to avoid all quarrel and bloodshed after his death, bequeathed 
the crown to his relative William, Duke of Normandy, then illustrious all 
over Europe. Upon the death of the Confessor, Harold, the son of Godwin, 
seized upon the throne, when William invaded the country with a view to 
enforce his rights; the battle of Hastings ensued, and with it the second 
marvellous change which was to come over the character of the country and 
exert a powerful influence upon its destinies, the circumstances of which, 
romantic beyond even the creations of fiction, we shall have to display 


We find also that Mr. Hill believes in Rowena, which is perhaps 

not wonderful, as he seems to believe in Amphibian lie 

at 83 “ ascended the Gothic throne, 
ce mvaded and plundered Italy.” In p. 96 we find Go 

and Vandals too, in a more 


an whole Continent fired up under the preaching of Peter the Hermit ; 
; = rampant floating chivalry of Europe was aroused, flocked to the 
a we of the Church, and banded themselves together in favour of this 
pores War; whilst the Goth, the Vandal, and the Lombard, sitting on their 
= ne thrones, encouraged by every means in their power this diversion 
af Kaste prowess they had so much dreaded, and began to see in the troubles 
— m Christianity a fitting point upon which to concentrate the fighting 

ial of Europe out of their way until their position was more thoroughly 


which he gives the following note, which, as being simply incom- 
prehensible, we will transcribe without further comment :— 

The idolatrous nature of the worship is indicated by the v mology 
of this word, which comes from “ Mariola,” the word fe ty the balan 
for the image of the Virgin. “ Mariolas super altare positas,” is a frequent 
expression. EiéwAa, the generic term which includes images of all kinds, 
involves in its meaning deception, false appearance, as opposed to émaveca 
or manifestation of reality. ‘The adoration of ¢idwAa is simply idolatry, and 
— the adoration of the Mari-wAa is nothing more than the idolatry of 

ary. 


BAKER'S NILE TRIBUTARIES OF ABYSSINIA.® 


HOUGH this book tells us nothing of the intended seat of 
war, it would be unjust to suppose that the title had been 
framed merely to take advantage af the public interest as it sets 
in that direction. In the first chapter of his Albert Nyanza, Sir 
Samuel Baker tells us that he reserves for a separate work the 
account of his travels in the districts watered by “the Nile Tribu- 
taries of Abyssinia,” and the present volume is only the fulfilment 
of that intention. From the Fifth Cataract of the Nile he struck 
off south-eastward along the Atbara, a great affluent, the sources 
of which lie in the district round Gondar. One important branch 
of this stream is the Settite—which is in fact the same river 
as the Taccazy, the boundary of Ti and up this branch Sir 
Samuel penetrated as far as the y wall that raises the Abys- 
sinian highlands from the desert. Then, turning towards the 
Nile, he crossed numerous smaller tributaries of the Atbara, 
struck and passed down the banks of the Rahab and Dinder, and 
from their points of junction with the Blue Nile, journeyed along 
the latter to Khartoum. 
Without being exactly what is understood by an accomplished 
writer—that is, one whose natural or acquired faculty has enabled 
him successfully to cultivate style as an art—Sir Samuel Baker 
imparts to his narratives of travel great liveliness and interest, and 
takes his reader cheerfully and pleasantly along with him. He is 
always natural and never dull, and frequently presents us with 
bold, original, striking scenes, painted with an excellent touch. Such 
is the picture he gives us in accounting for the fact that the great 
birds of the Nile countries, the crow, buzzard, vulture, and stork, 
arrive always on the earth in regular succession, when attracted 
by prey. He believes they inhabit different stories of the atmo- 
oe one above the other, and all out of human ken, though 
their own keen faculties can detect from those enormous altitudes 
small objects on the earth. What seems the bare blue vault is 
peopled by these winged inhabitants, circling or floating each in 
its own plane, and turning earthward a glance so keen that the 
blood or mangled body of a slain animal instantly attracts them ; 
the heavens, just now so pure and clear, are presently specked 
with swooping birds, and rush of closing wings and italling 
bodies announces the arrival of the successive tenants of the air— 
the marabout stork, who seems to inhabit what may be termed 
the garret of the aerial mansion, being the last to appear on the 
scene. 
The journey across the Nubian desert affords a series of striking 
ictures. Sometimes the circle of yellow sand was bounded only 
y the horizon; in other parts, pyramidal hills broke the level 
surface; and the ground, covered with great hardened drops of lava, 
ejected by volcanic action, and resembling cannon shot of all sizes. 
“looked like the old battle-tield of some infernal region.” Next 
came a horrible wilderness that bore the aspect of a stormy sea 
suddenly petrified ; and then appeared a frightful valley of sand 
closed in by barren rocks, glowing like an oven, and strewn with 
the carcases and skeletons of camels. Reaching the Atbara, at 
the close of the hot season, he found its channel—several hundred 

ards broad—dry, except where the action of the stream had 
hollowed deep cavities in the bed. In these, which were now 
ponds, or small lakes, the amphibious and aquatic monsters of 
the region were crowded—hippopotami, crocodiles, turtles, and 
great fish. The antelopes and monkeys of the region repaired 
thither in fear and trembling, to quench their thirst; and birds 
hovered over the surface, snatching hasty beakfuls of water, in 
terror of the grim tenants of the pools. But on the 23rd 
of June the scene changed. With a noise like thunder the 
river, swelled by the rains in the Abyssinian highlands, came 
down impetuously and filled its bed, and what had in the 
evening Coin a barren tract of sand was in the morning a 
broad deep torrent. Following the course of the stream, which 
comes laden with the spoil of the mountains and the rich mud of 
the alluvial flats, Sir Samuel divined how this great tributary, 
care. its fattening tribute to the Nile, becomes the fertilizer of 

:— 

Ilow many ages had the rains and the stream been at work to scoop out 
from the flat table land this deep and broad valley? Here was the giant 
labourer that had shovelled the rich loam upon the delta of Lower 
Egypt! Upon these vast flats of fertile soil there can be no drainage except 
through soakage. ‘Ihe deep valley is therefore the receptacle not only for 
the water that oozes from its sides, but subterranean channels, bursting as 
landsprings from all parts of the walls of the valley, wash down the more 
soluble portions of earth, and continually waste away the soil. Landslips 
occur daily during the rainy season ; streams of rich mud pour down the 
valley’s slopes, and as the river flows beneath in a swollen torrent, the friable 
banks topple down into the stream and dissolve. The Atbara becomes the 
thickness of pea-soup, as its muddy waters steadily perform the duty they 
have fulfilled trom age to age. ‘Thus was the great river at work upon our 


inia, and the Sword-Hunters of the 
London: Macmillan & Ce. 


* The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, 
Humran Arabs, By Sir Samuel W. Baker. 


Lastly, in p, 367 Mr. Hill comes across the word “ Mariolatry,” on 
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arrival on its bank at the bottom of the valley. The Arab name, “Bahr el 
Aswat” (black river) was well bestowed ; it was the black mother of Egypt, 
still carrying to her offspring the nourishment that had first formed the 


Delta. 
After a visit to Kassala (during which we imagine he received the 


impressions that have influenced him in advocating, erroneously 


as we think, the route through that place as the fittest to be followed 
by our troops in invading Abyssinia), he returned to the Atbara at 
the beginning of the rains, and spent the wet season at Sofi, on its 
banks. This is the season of fever, of boils, and other plagues, 
and of various insect and vermin pests, chief of which must rank 
the seroot fly :— 


The animals are almost worried to death by the countless flies, especially 
by that species that drives the camels from the country, This peculiar fly 
is about the size of a wasp, with an orange-coloured body, with black and 
white rings ; the proboscis is terrific ; it is double, and appears to be dispro- 
portioned, being two-thirds the length of the entire insect. When this fl 
attacks an animal, or man, it pierces the skin instantaneously, like the ms f 
of a red-hot needle driven deep into the flesh, at the same time the insect 
exerts every muscle of its body by buzzing with its wings as it buries the 
instrument to its greatest depth. The blood starts from the wound imme- 
diately, and continues to flow for a considerable time ; this is an attraction 
to other flies in great numbers, many of which would lay their eggs upon 
the wound. 

The rains last till September, and are followed by a still worse 
season, when the burning sun turns the moisture of the soil into 
steaming exhalations fruitful of disease. 

Crossing the Atbara into the fork it makes with the Settite, 
Sir Samuel fixed his camp on high ground between the rivers, 
there to await the season that would enable him to resume his 
explorations. So experienced a traveller would naturally be 
well provided for a sojourn in this unpeopled region. Ammuni- 
tion, carpenters’ and other tools, weapons, and simple conveniences 
for the comfort of life in camp, were not wanting. ides hunters, 
he had a dragoman, an Arab boy named Bacheet, and a dusky 
female called Barraké, all of whom performed the double functions 
of ministering to his needs in camp and field, and figuring as low 
comedians in the narrative, in which latter duty they appear with 
= effect. This region, being debateable territory between 

igypt and Abyssinia, is an absolute wilderness, and the hunter 
must have enjoyed here in full ey cope that free, active, 
exhilarating life, independent of all but his own energy and skill, 
the wild charm of which none who have not experienced it 
can know. But there was a drop in his cup far sweeter than 
that generally vouchsafed to travellers in distant and desolate 
regions, who, stretched by their camp fire after the day’s hunt, 
amidst their savage followers, yearn for civilized companionship, 
and, wearied of the forms of human 
them, cast such wistful mental glances towards homes tenanted 
by certain Houris, or Graces, or whatever tender name their 
fancy, heightened by contrast, confers, that did they possess the 
famous carpet of the Arabian tale, a moment would see them 
transferred to the scenes they so pine for. No such unsatistied 
longings distracted Sir Samuel, who throughout his journeys was, 
as all the world knows, accompanied, with a courage which no herd- 
ship or peril could diminish, by Lady Baker. She shared his desert 
journeys on camel-back, sometimes while suffering from fever ; she 
crossed the Atbara on a raft made of a sponge bath, and towed, 
amidst crocodiles and i em by swimming Arabs, like 
Amphitrite surrounded by her Tritons and sea-horses. She mended 
his clothes, made his gaiters, and kept his tent in his absence— 
and once, when his horse returned at night without him, went 
forth into the wilderness to search for him, and fired the shot 
that guided him towards home. - Established amidst these domes- 
tic comforts, Sir Samuel traversed his picturesque domain with 
rod and gun. The hippopotami abounded in the river close by, 
lying with their huge heads beneath the cascades, rearing their 

k bulks from the water, or emerging from the stream on their 

way to the neighbouring jungle. Many of these sunk to his rifle, 
lying dead at the bottom of the river, till approaching decom- 
position in an hour or two caused them to float ; so it was with 
crocodiles, shot as they lay extended, open-mouthed, in hideous 
sleep, on the flats or banks, or rose to the surface of the stream. 
In prairies beyond the river giraffes warily grazed; troops of 
elephants, and rhinoceroses singly or in pairs, traversed the park- 
like glades, or broke through the brushwood; and crowds of dog- 
faced baboons watched curiously what went on in the camp. 
Standing at the junction of a lesser stream with the Atbara, and 
armed with rod and tackle of tremendous strength, Sir Samuel, 
using @ fish of a pound or so for a bait, played and landed 
some veritable monsters of the deep, which, moreover, proved 
excellent food. And whenever these ponderous additions to the 
game-bag or the creel arrived in camp, the hungry inhabitants 
of Sofi, swimming over the river, would bear off the super- 
fluous furnishing of the larder, whether hippopotamus, elephant, 
girafte, crocodile, or fish. The hunter tells us—and it is a thin 

to be proud of—that none of this huge and teeming animal life 
was sacrificed to waste. Either in his own camp, or in Sofi, the 
demand was always equal to the supply obtained by his sport. 
Moreover, his account of the destruction of the great denizens of 
the forest and the flood is comparatively unstained by those un- 
necessary and revolting details of blood and wounds and agon 

that caused the pages of Mr. Gordon Cumming’s narrative to seek 
like a shambles. “TExcept in so far as an elephant’s death is more 


sportsman’s narrative than extracts from the diary of a sla 
_man. In an ordinarily humane breast, none but feelings of pai 
repugnance can be roused by the recital of sufferings whine 

so largely to abate the pleasures and the triumphs of the hat” 
And Sir Samuel would have done well to omit the record doe 
he calls “a most interesting fact”—the discovery, in an br ag 
tunate elephant, of a bullet of his own, the wound inflicted 4 
which had been hideously torturing the animal for forty” 
days. 

On the banks of the Atbara he met a band of the extraondinan 
race of hunters that partly give a title to the book—the 
of the Hamran tribe. Armed only with a straight sharp gyoqj 
these redoubtable foes of the forest kings do not hesitate to attad, 
generally on horseback, but sometimes on foot, the elephan 
rhinoceros, or lion. A party of three or four hunt in concert, =a 
after a fashion that shows absolute reliance on each other's 
and intrepidity. Meeting an elephant, one of them provokes 
charge by coming close in front of the animal, and then rides of 
so as to keep a distance of only a few feet between them: jj, 
comrades follow close, and, on reaching the great beast a he 
lumbers along, the nearest springs from his horse and with , 
powerful sword-cut divides the sinew of the hind leg, when. 
upon the foot “ turns up in front like an old shoe,” and the vig 
is rendered helpless. The rhinoceros is treated in the same way: 
in the case of a lion there is a little variety, as, when he tw 
upon one hunter, another, riding alongside, slashes him in 
two through the back. Should he take refuge in a bush, th 
party surround it, and ride in from all sides, ag when he springs 
on one the next sabres him. 

Turning back from the Settite at the point where it breaks 
through the rocky wall of Abyssinia, he d across the 
of the mountain to the Rahad, a great tributary of the Blue Ni 
and thence down the streams to Iharto These are the wap. 
derings he now chronicles, forming an Risode in the greater 
enterprise which, from Khartoum, led him up the White Nile tp 
the vast reservoirs of the mighty stream that has so long beg 
the despair of geography, and the true riddle of the Sphinx, 


THE TRAPPER’S GUIDE.* 


vos author of this volume is a member of the Oneida Con. 
munity, concerning which all necessary information will be 
found in Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s recent work on New America, It 
is sufficient to say that the members share all their goods in com- 
mon, and that they have a special dislike to the institution of 
matrimony. The brothers and sisters pair off according to the ex- 
pressed wishes of the Society, in council assembled, | exchanges 
of ners take place as often as they are deemed n for 
the welfare of those concerned. The community struggled for 
some time against adverse fortune, and must have been almost on 
its last legs when a saviour joined it in the person of Mr. New- 
house. A backwoodsman and a trapper by training, and a rude 
machinist by necessity, the idea flashed on Mr. Newhouse that the 
one thing wanted for America was a trap, simple in principle, and 
capable of being produced in any gradations of size, from the 
dainty pocket decoy that should clasp the little musk-rat up to the 
weighty machine that should hold fast the grizzly bear of the 
Rocky Mountains himself. We should have thought, 
being had to the importance and long-standing of the North 
American fur trade, that all the implements necessary for its 
successful prosecution had been long ago brought to perfection; 
and we see nothing novel in the principle of Mr. Newhouse’s 
traps, nor can we discover any special merit in his method of con- 
structing them. But at any rate the experiment succeeded. 
Orders came in from all parts of the States. Money flowed in to 
the coffers of the hitherto impoverished community. In the last 
eight years nearly a million traps have been made at the Oneida 
works, Three hundred thousand pounds of American iron and 
steel have been used annually. Quite recently a new establishment 
has been erected in which, owing to advantages of water-power, 
the production will be doubled. The struggling brethren have 
become rich and influential. The religion of pantagamy has been 
saved by a rat-trap. It is natural that Mr. Newhouse should feel 
a good deal of exultation at the success of his invention, but we 
think his joy carries him a bounds. His traps will not catch 
everything, any more than Professor Holloway’s pills and ointment 
will'cure everything. For animals of all sizes, from a squirrel t0 
a wolf, they may be useful; but we feel a little sceptical about 
the grizzly bear, despite the formidable appearance of the “ great 
bear-tamer” among the illustrations. And when Mr. Newhouse 
offers his trap to the world as an infallible means of wa 
lions, tigers, and boa-constrictors, we must shake our he: and 
altogether decline to be persuaded. In the first place, lions and 
tigers do not abound in suflicient numbers to make the pursuit of 
them remunerative to a trader. ‘Then, considering that either & 
lion or a tiger can carry off a buffalo or an ox with the 

ease, the weight of the trap and chain must be so a the 
unhappy huntsman who had to convey it into the wilderness would 
most likely fhint by the way. And lastly, every genuine sportsman 
would disdain to rely on enything but his rifle in the chase of these 


noble animals, The skins will be all the more valued at home 
* The Trapper’s Guide: a Manual of Instructions for ing all kiads 
of ‘Animals, By 8. Published by the Oneids 


striking to the imagination than that of an ox, an antelope’s than 
that of a sheep, these details add no more to the interest of the 


Community, London: ‘Tribner & Co. 3867. 
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junter is, “Are your furs shot, or trapped?” and on the hunter’s 
wswer depends whether they will fetch a good price, or be rejected 


all ite gloss, 

the Sikcian sable, for instance, and the silver fox—have their 
jabitat in Russia ; but very few of their skins ever find their way 
into another country. Mr. Newhouse estimates the annual supply 
gf silver foxes at two thousand skins only; and the few that 
come to London fetch more than forty pounds each. Squirrels are 
Lod pend from Russia. The annual supply is estimated 
atseven million skins. North America depends now mainly on 
the musk-rat and the raccoon, for many of the superior fur- 
bemting animals have become exceedingly scarce ; and the beaver, 
which once swarmed in the regions round the Great Lakes, is now 
nrely found east of the Rocky Mountains. South America is the 
home of the coypu rht, of which three million skins are annually 


Different peoples like different sorts of furs. ‘“* Raccoon fur is 
the great staple for Russia; red fox for Turkey and the Oriental 
coutries; skunk for Poland and the adjacent provinces; musk-rat 
for Germany, France, and England.” ‘Lhe Americans themselves 
use for the most part the mink, the opossum, the cat, wolf, and 


marten. 

In giving directions for the use of his traps, Mr. Newhouse 
seks with the authority of a practised backwoodsman. The 
members of the Oneida Community do not confine themselves to 
the manufacturing department only. They also go forth into the 
wilderness in the fur season, and return with a goodly load 
forthe market. As it is considered by the council of the Society 
highly salutary that the young women should be allotted as 
partners to the elders, and that the old ladies should be adminis- 
tered a8 correctives to the young men, it is not surprising that the 
latter are very anxious, when the trapping-season comes round, to 
obtain six months’ leave of absence. ‘he expedition is by no 
means unattended with discomfort, for it must always be under- 
taken in the winter months. In summer the fur-bearing animals 
change their coats, and their skins are utterly worthless. It is not 
till the beginning of November that the new fur is glossy, thick, 
and of a rich colour; and some animals, such as the beaver and 
the musk-rat, are not in perfection till the middle of winter. A 
trapper must therefore be able to withstand the severe cold; he 
must bean expert woodman, for he will have to build his own 
hut, and to fell trees every evening for his fire—and the forest fire 
must be of pretty considerable size, or the traveller will be frozen 
todeath ; he must be able to cook his own dinner, and to catch 
the materials for it too; he must understand the stretching and 
curing of skins; he must be a first-rate pedestrian, and able to 
travel under a heavy load. Mr. Newhouse furnishes us with two 
specimen lists of a trapper’s outfit, one of which he is pleased to 
call luxurious, the other more suited to a hardy and experienced 
backwoodsman. We begin with the goods which a man of man 
wants must carry on his back:—A change of clothing, whi 


should 


cotton tent, weighing two pounds and a half; a double-barrelled 
gun (rifle and shot), with ammunition, and fishing-tackle ; an axe; 
and plenty of tacks and nails. For cooking, he must carry “a 
frying-pan, a camp-kettle, a hunting-knife, some knives and forks, 
3 of two sizes, a few tin-pressed plates and basins, and a 

cup. Above all, he must not forget to take a good supply 
of matches and a pocket compass.” The weight of these articles is 
estimated at twenty-five pounds. Then there are provisions to be 
thought of, and the traps. Five pounds’ weight of the former, and 
twenty of the latter, are set down as a proper quantum, making the 
Weight of the whole burden fifty pounds. With less than that it 
is said that no one should attempt to undertake trapping on foot. 
The Provisions will of course be such as the trapper’s gun and 


fishing 


many ef these articles. Mr. Hutchins, who has trapped for half a 
century, takes a double-barrel gun, a hatchet, two knives, a camp- 
Kettle, a frying-pan, a pint cup, and a spoon. He never takes an 
Overcoat, and contents imeelf” with a single 

trapping extends from twenty to forty miles, and, consequently, 
there is no lack of walking exercise if the traps are diligently in- 
— Venison is the staple food of the trapper, and fish if he 


it 


ducks, partridges, 
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¢ poisoned arrows at a lion as try to catch him by the leg 
ot tp. The case with the fur-bearing animals Hf totally 
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different. 
greso small as scarcely to offer a mark for a bullet, and 


that one or two shot may make a hole right through 
the body, but for one that passes through, three or four will 
grike obliquely, or just graze the animal, and each of these 


little 
bs Ssestign of new pieces, and the value of the skins is so 
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three or four bullet holes in them, to each of which 
may be attached; and an English hunter would as 


sy are hunted for commercial purposes; and the 
object 1s to secure them without doing injury to the fur. 


if a gun is used, it must be loaded with shot. 
done by shot to the skin is irreparable. It is not 


furrow in the fur. These have to be filled up by 
d that the first question asked by the furrier of the 


The use of poison is also fatal to the fur, which loses 
and withers away. In Russia the gun is still exten- 
ference to the trap, and consequently the furs fetch 
price. The most valuable fur bearing animals— 


tifully obtained than any other fur-bearing animal, and 


, and of the chinchilla, which is comparatively scarce. 


be woollen or flannel. A flannel bag to sleep in. A 


lines cannot procure for him, such as s tea, salt, 
meal, white beana, &c. ‘The old hand dispenses’ with 


blanket. His line of 


3 but an industrious hunter will find plenty of squirrels, 
quails, pigeons, prairie fowls, &c. The favourite 


method of forest cookery is as follows. Take a trout of three or 

four pounds, cut a hole at the neck and abstract the intestines, 

Wash the inside clean, season with pepper and salt, or fill it with 

a stuffing of bread crumbs. Rake open the embers of the fire, 

ut in the fish, and cover it over with the hot ashes. Within an 
our take it from its bed, peel off the skin, and devour the trout 
with all his juices preserved. Game is treated in the same way, 
except that the bird is cooked in its feathers, which have been 
previously soaked in cold water. When the cooking is finished, 
the burnt feathers and skin are peeled off, and the bird within 
remains tender and succulent. In regard to drink, Mr. Newhouse 
and all his friends are strenuous enemies to spirits. 

I am undecided, to this day [says a member of the Oneida Community, 
who takes part in these expeditions}, which of these two characteristic in- 
stitutions of the North woods is the worst, the whisky or the mosquitoes. 
The rule is, I believe, that any one who can drink the whisky can endure 
the mosquitoes ; and, vice any one who can endure the mosquitoes can 
drink the whiskey. 

Another old hunter says :— 

Those who wish to be comfortable [against insects] had better leave ram 
alone. I am satisfied that mosquitoes and gnats rarely trouble any one 
whose blood is not in a feverish and unhealthy state. . . . I have fished 
from a canoe at nightfall, when these insects arose like clouds, apparently 
from the water, without material discomfort, while my companion suffered 
— told him (as a joke) it was because I was a Radical and he a 
Copper 


It must certainly require great determination to resist a glass of 
hot when the thermometer is within a few degrees of zero; 
but if abstinence has any effect in warding off the attacks of 
mosquitoes, few would hesitate to deny themselves. It is a curious 
thing, as Mr. Lord has remarked in his travels in British Colum- 
bia, that mosquitoes are worse in cold climates than in hot. When 
the whole face of the earth is frozen, and scarcely a bird or a 
beast ventures to show itself, these wretched insects are more 
greedy for blood than ever. The North American hunter endea- 
vours to shield himself from their attacks as best he can by huge 
wood fires ; but, after all, he is generally obliged to grin and bear 
them. Mosquitoes get tired of old hunters, and novices anoint 
themselves with lard scented with essence of pennyroyal, to the 
odour of which the insect has a strong objection. 


The average success to be obtained in these expeditions may be 
estimated from the returns of Mr. Holland and Mr. Gunter, two 
companions who farm in the summer and trap in the winter. In 
1863 they caught ninety-eight minks, fifty-two martens, fourteen 
fishers, ten otters, fifty-three beavers, five wolves, thirteen 
raccoons, seven foxes, and two hundred and eighty musk-rats, 
In 1864 they had eighty-nine minks, forty-seven martens, nine 
fishers, nine otters, ten foxes, six raccoons, two hundred and forty 
musk-rats, five wolves, and sixty-two beavers, besides an abundance 
of deer each winter for their own supply. Those who devote them- 
selves exclusively to musk-rats may probably make a much larger 
bag ; but then their skins are very much inferiorin value to those of 
the beaver, the mink, the fisher, and other animals. In six weeks a 
party from the Community succeeded in catching seven hundred 
musk-rats, but they had little else for the furrier. It is of course 
needless to say that a knowl of the habits of the animals for 
which he is in search is an all-important branch of the trapper’s 
art, for thereby the creature may often be made to assist in his 
own destruction. Thus all the aquatic fur-bearing animals make 
for deep water directly they find themselves in danger. In order 
to drown his captive, the trapper makes use of a contrivance 
called the sliding pole. A pole is cut from ten to twelve feet in 
length, with b es on the small end sufficient to prevent the 
ing of the chain from falling off. 
, and the small end is inclined over rng sot a of 
stream. When the animal is caught in the trap, which hangs by 
a short chain attached to the ring, he plunges to the bottom ; the 
ring runs down the pole to the small end, where it is held fast at 
the bottom of captive, being unable ~ 
again, is speedily drowned. avers in particular are caught in 
this way. Theland animals, again, if lft tap onthe ground, 
will either bite off their own legs to get free, or will be devo’ 
by some other animal. The trapper uses a springpole for these, 
so arranged that when the fisher or marten is caught in the trap 
it struggles to dislodge the pole from its fastening, and, springing 
up with a bound, the trap is carried high into the air, and the 
animal hangs so that it cannot ~~ by self-amputation, or 
become the prey of anything else. the case of the otter, its 
love of frolicking brings it to ruin. Otters, like children, have a 
iar taste for sliding down wet and muddy banks. These 
slides are found all along the streams that they inhabit :— 

The otters are frequently seen wand in of four or six up or 

down for hills and through 
from one stream or lake to the nearest point of another. In their ram 
they make it a point to have a game of antics at every slide on their 
route. 
Availing himself of this propensity of the animal, the trapper 
places his trap at the top entrance of these slides, and when the 
unfortunate victim returns for his gambols, he finds them of a sud- 
den cut short in the most unpleasant manner. Mr. Newhouse and 
his friends have intelligently observed and agreeably described all 
the incidents of life in the woods, and their book being thoroughly 
practical, and not theoretical, we can confidently recommend it. 
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hae Awe! ELTON’S book hardly justifies its title. He reached 
Mexico in time for little else than to see the French evacuate 
the country. All the fighting left to share in was one raid into the 
enemy’s territory, and this was undertaken only to prevent them 
from harassing the retreating troops. Captain Elton left Europe 
in March, 1866, and joined the French under General Douay, at 
Saltillo, on the 19th of the following July. Even before reach- 
ing this point, however, he had heard of the surrender of Matamoras, 
a disaster which, as it turned out, involved the loss of the whole 
of Northern Mexico to the Imperial cause. A little earlier it 
had seemed as though Escobedo, who then commanded the only 

“ Liberal ” force of any importance in that part of the country, must 

certainly be crushed by the French. He was posted at Galeana, 
while the French occupied Saltillo and Monterey to the north of 
him, Salado to the west, and Victoria to the south-east. Four 
columns, starting simultaneously from each of these places, were 
designed to converge towards Galeana, and thus enclose Escobedo 
ina trap. But the Mexican general had too many means of dis- 
covering the enemy’s plans to allow himself to be thus caught. 
The country to the east, at least for some distance, was still open 
to him, and he moved off in the direction of Matamoras, then held 
for Maximilian by General Mejia with a mixed force of Austrians 
and Mexicans. Almost at the same moment that the news of his es- 
cape reached General Douay at Saltillo there came a despatch from 
General Mejia—written in ignorance of Escobedo’s last move— 
stating that, under orders from Mexico, he had just sent off all the 
troops he could spare from the garrison to convoy a large train of 
merchandise along the road to Monterey. The Imperial Govern- 
ment had been induced to issue this order by the offer of a large 
subsidy from the merchants on condition that communications 
should be at once restored between the two towns, General 
Douay, seeing the danger the convoy would run from Escobedo’s 
troops, ordered a column instantly to leaye Monterey so as to pre- 
vent it from being surprised on the road. For this purpose, how- 
ever, the French arrived too late. Escobedo attacked the convoy 
before the support could come up; the Mexicans deserted; and 
the Austrians, greatly outnumbered, were killed almost to a man. 
General Mejia was thus left to defend Matamoras with the com- 
rades of the very men whose treachery had led to the defeat of the 
convoy. He despaired of holding out against Escobedo’s superior 
numbers, and had nothing left him but to make the best terms he 
could for himself and his officers. 

General Douay’s subsequent march northwards from Saltillo 
was only intended to clear the greund in the rear of his line of 
retreat. It commenced on the 24th of July, six days after Captain 
Elton had joined. On the next day they met General Jeaningros, 
who had been in command at Monterey, and the united forces at 
once turned southwards. ‘Our descent from Saltillo,” says 
Captain Elton, “was a small exodus.” The Mexicans who had 
in any way compromised themselves by their adherence to the 
Imperial y knew their countrymen too well to remain in the 
town an hour after the French had left. These unluck ple 
had a hard time of it on the march. They had to travel in any 
kind of vehicle that could be procured, they had no means of 
obtaining food except in the towns, and they would have had no 
shelter from the bitter cold of the nights had not General 
Douay charitably ordered the large hospital tents to be pitched 
for their use. In this way the French arrived at Venado, and, 
after some delay, at St. Luis Potosi. Here, however, the news 
came that the Liberals were threatening Matehuala, where a 

i had been left to cover the retreat; and General 

uay accordingly returned to protect it. Finding that the 
Liberals were in the Valle de Miembres, a species of cul de sac, 
or what was to be supposed to be such, to the eastward of Mate- 
huala, he despatched two columns against them—one to attack 
in front, the other to get into their rear. It turned out, however, 
that there was a path leading out of the further end of the valle 
which was just practicable for cavalry. Of this the Libe 
availed themselves, and though the French pursued them hotly 
for three days, they never succeeded in coming up with them. 
This formed the whole of Captain Elton’s military experience 
in Mexico, The only conclusion to be drawn from his hasty 
observations is that the fate of any European occupation was 
really sealed from the first, There were no materials in the 
country of which it could lay hold. Brigandage was uni- 
versal, and the Mexicans preferred paying black mail occa- 
sionally to the guerilla chiefs to making any serious effort to 

ut them down. The conformation of the country is not suited 

tor the movement of regular troops. As to the native irregulars 
employed by the Imperialists, they were all of them ready to 
desert on the first opportunity; and while they were waiting for 
the favourable moment, they did not disdain to act as spies, 
Instead of the Imperialists raising the standard of military 
morality, they speedily sank to, or rather they never really rose 
above, the level of their degraded enemies. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the nominal promise of Captain 
Elton’s narrative is but poorly performed. But his book has 
the incidental merit which belongs to a genuine sketch of a 
strange country; and his observations, hasty and fragmentary 
as they are, may give a better notion of the scenes he visited 
than is to be gained from some more ambitious volumes, In 


Arriving, as we did, by the Penon Viejo, the many towers and 
the innumerable religious edifices, the large extent of the city, the yj d 
spreading waters of the lakes, the pure clear air and delightful tem > 
of the climate—above all, perhaps, the association of ideas—produce'a sere 


of impressions decidedly in favour of Mexico. 
Nor does this satisfaction grow less upon a nearer view, On the 


contrary, when “ fairly landed on the grand plaza and 
shadow of the imposing cathedral,” 


under the arcades selling and buying fruit, vegetables, trinkets, and : tied 
clatter of 


and still more dazzling zarapes contrast strikingly with the somb; ‘ 
the Mexican ladies, we with black mantillas gracefully thrown oman 


it thorough-bred air 


compensate for the slovenliness and dirt of the Indian maidens, wh 
appear to be born with a natural antipathy to water and cleanliness, 


There are one or two tolerable hotels, and one restaurant—only 
one, however—* where you can be sure of a good dinner.” The 
baths are numberless, and all clean and neatly kept. The great 
plaza is laid out with broad paths and a profusion of flowers, and 
there is a good public garden, “ shaded by magnificent trees,” 
On two sides of the city stretch shady drives, which—one in Lent, 
the other during the rest of the year—are crowded every evening 
with carri and horsemen. In the suburbs are two large 
gardens, where the Mexicans resort for breakfast or dinner :— 

They are in fact the Richmond and Greenwich of Mexico. You can geta 
capital dinner, and the wines are excellent, but the prices are fabulous; 
from 3 to 41. a head, without any wine, is by no means their hi 
charge ; and a good deal of money can be consumed at either of these two 
resorts in an incredibly short space of time. 


Somewhat farther off is Chahultepec, the “ summer ” of 
the successive rulers of Mexico, and an abundance o: os 
country-houses, most of them however badly looked after, 
with a luxuriance of weeds and thick grass sprouting up upon the 
carriage drives and walks. 

Travelling in Mexico is less pleasant when once the valleys 
are left behind. Much of the soil of the sey ground “con- 
sists of a barren white soil producing nothing but a ragged dried- 
up moss,” with various ies of cactus cropping up through 
the fissures in the rock. Naturally a few days’ toilsome i 
through such a country as this enhances the beauty of the towns 
in the valleys, usually embosomed in groves of trees, above 
which rise a multitude of domes and steeples that reminded 
Captain Elton of an Indian city. The produce of the country is 
chiefly raised on large farms, haciendadoes, the proprietor of which 
lives for the most in the cities, and leaves all his affairs 
to be looked after by a resident steward. All these hacien- 
dadoes are built on a pretty uniform plan. In the centre 
of the main farm stands the hacienda, “a large quadrangular 
stone building, frequently loop-holed and fortified, with all 
the windows upon the outside strongly berred.” To the 
right of the doorway is the store at which the Indians on the 
estate are obliged to purchase all their food, clothing, and what- 
ever other necessaries they want. To the left is the private 
room of the manager, whether owner or steward. Straight in 
front opens a large court-yard with a shaded fountain in the 
centre, and a profusion of flowers under the verandah. Beyond 
this again come the stables, and somewhere in the same block the 
chapel. ‘The farm buildings are always placed at a considerable 
distance from the hacienda, to prevent their ae ba shelter to 
an enemy. The whole property, which contains perhaps from ten 
to fifteen square leagues of land, is subdivided into smaller 
farms, or devoted to vast runs of pasture land covered with 
herds of half-wild cattle and horses. ‘Ihe peones, or field hands, 
are free in name, and that is all. Living and dying on the estate, 
they are always heavily in debt to the store, and are consequently 
compelled to remain, if for nothing else, at least to work out 
their obligations in this respect. 

In a later chapter Captain Elton gives an outline of the history 
of that brief Empire which began and ended with Maximilian. 
The key to the position throughout is to be found in the attitude 
of the Church party. They invited Maximilian in the first in- 
stance, intending to use his Government simply as a means of re- 
establishing the power and influence of their own adherents. The 
original mistake committed by France and Austria lay in the ri 

ition that there existed in Mexico any party of order. 

Em eror was never regarded by the natives as anything more than 
good card to be played by one faction against the other. The Church 
party soon broke with the Emperor. That he was 

to concede much went for nothing, in their eyes, unless he was 
prepared to concede everything. ‘They demanded, for eerway 
restitution of the confiscated ecclesiastical estates. But when 


-~ With the French in Mcaico. By J. ¥. Elton, London: Chapman & 
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Emperor appointed a Commission to assess the ‘compensation to be 
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scattered quite at random over his pages, and are as aan : 
not unaccompanied by any verbal description. Of the city nie 
| Mexico he gives an attractive picture :— 
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4 to the present owners, who had mostly bought their titles 

the Wepublican Government, the Church party wholly 
jected any such compromise, and insisted upon unconditional 
mw itution. When they found the French were about to leave, 
they did at last begin to understand the situation, and from that 
ime onward =! seemed to have done their best to support 
theImperialists. But the forces which, united, might have changed 
the face of the country, were powerless apart ; and the only result 
ofthe return of the Church party to the side of Maximilian was to 
fed him with false hopes of eventual success, and to prolong 

disastrous struggle in which, little more than a year later, he 


gerificed his life. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS.—No. II. 


Book of the Season, like the Belle of the Season, is usually 
judged by a ee of standards; but if it ever happens that 
beauty, virtue, and all the proprieties alike of person, morals, | 
and dower, are combined in the same peerless Helen who adds | 
to the longest of pedigrees the largest of fortunes, detractors, | 
snd even critics, must be silenced. There can be no question that 
Mr. Moxon’s magnificent edition of Tennyson’s Viwen and Gui- 
nevere, following upon a similar edition of Elaine published last 

, will be saluted as unapproachable, and that by acclamation. 
Next year we hope will produce the illustrated Zid, and we 
trust that Doré will survive to complete the magnificent tetralogy | 
of the Laureate, and that the Laureate himself may yet be in- 
duced or inspired to weave these noble fragments into a nobler 
whole. Or is it that the complete Arthuriad is destined for ever | 
to elude the final grasp of the Epic Muse? In his Tenny- | 
wn illustrations Doré has taken more pains and given him- | 
gif more time—though where he finds it is the ditlicult thing | 
to understand—than in the series of serieses which will make him 
known as the most prolific as well as versatile of draughtsmen. 
If we must be critical, we should be disposed to say that the 
Vivien, so subtle and suggestive in the delicacy with which the 

t delineates a character, is not quite so well suited to Doré, 
or perhaps to any illustrator, as those poems which are more 
conversant with external nature. At any rate the pomps and 

ts of Arthur's Court, the knights and weird pageantry 
of enchanted halls, the frowning clitis and storm-tost forests, 
and all that suggests the sombre and huge magnificence of 
scenery, are more in Doré’s line than the serpentine Vivien or the 
mystic Merlin. If the be greg te | in the Vivien is rather 
theatrical and conventional, the landscape is very fine. We 
that we detect one mistake in the last print. Surely 
the oak in which Merlin was shut up was torn asunder by the 
storm; Doré has represented it as neatly felled by the woodman. 
And, in the Guinevere, the great artist will perhaps say that he 
did not intend any archeological pedantry, and that due license 
has always been given to painters to take what antiquarianism 
will best suit their purpose. We are disposed to concede much 
to this argument ; and though it is quite certain that the old 
Arthurian tale would reject side-saddles and pointed architecture, 
we are by no means sure that strict attention to the chronology 
of costume and art in pictures and dramas is not too often pedantic. 
Macbeth in the costume, or what is supposed to be the costume, of 
the period, becomes rather a bore; and we are not prepared to 
find fault with chain-armour and later mediwvalism which not 
only Doré but Dyce has adopted. We must, however, decidedl 
say that the voluptuous, yet most beautiful “ spirit-circle ” whic 
stands as the frontispiece in Guinevere is not in Tennyson’s 
manner, and does not fairly represent his genius, of which the 
great characteristic is its purity. The poet ot the Holy Graal is not 
the poet to whom this glowing wreath of nudities is in any sense 
becoming. Apart from these drawbacks, and they are unimportant, 
we must say that Mr. Moxon’s edition exhausts the most exube- 
tant fertility in the art of piling up compliments. Paper and 
print, type and binding, all are creamy, velvety, luxurious, as the 
great Dibdin would have said; and the engravers are to be con- 
gratulated on their success. We had thought it almost impos- 
sible to render—as the modern phrase is—both the sense of the 
first fresh sparkle of spring, and the hazy monotone of pure 
moonlight, as has been done in this volume, which, as though to 
make its completeness more complete, presents us with all the en- 
ved plates photographed in a portfolio. Whoso possesses the 
Idyls of the King has a book which must survive as one of 
the masterpieces of art; and we are rather proud of the age and 
country which has produced it. 

Messrs. Bell and Daldy are resolved—and the resolution is com- 
mendable—to take a line and keep it. Their notion of Christmas 
books is as furnishing an opportunity of familiarizing the public 
with the highest styie of engravings of the best masters, but 
cheaply multiplied and reproduced by photography. They take 
an artist—a classic such as Raffaelle or Rembrandt, a modern 
such as Mulready—and in a series give a very sufficient conspectus 
of the artist’s manner. This year they have taken Wilkie, and 
photographed more than two dozen of his Great Works. Wisely, 
4% we think, they have drawn chiefly from his earlier and more 
Spo, before his fatal visits to Italy and Spain ruined a 
natural genius with the sight of a style which he could not un- 
derstand, and caused him to lose himself in feeble attempts at 
imitation. The photographs—Mr. Cundy's, we think—are gene- 


in one department of art that return to truthfulness and to a 
literal transcript of life and nature which Wordsworth succeeded 
in preaching to a flimsy and faithless generation in another. And 
this is the art value of such a monograph. No artist can be 
studied in a single picture, and Messrs. Bell and Daldy are doi 
real service to art by multiplying in this form, handsome as w 
as accessible, our materials for study. A painstaking biography 
of Wilkie is prefixed, which is interesting from the care bestowed 
on it. Interesting Wilkie’s life was not; nor, as far as we can 
judge, was his character very amiable, or at least sympathetic. 

La Garaye (Dinan). This is an anonymous poem anonymous! 
being the af a amily onl 
in Brittany. We presume that “an Englishwoman” is to be 
credited with both the pen and pencil. The volume is very oddly 
printed in Gallo-English; and if we remark that the verses are 
rather pretty, and the drawings creditable and fairly lithographed, 
the lady who has published this volume will say that “the 
pointed arrows of criticism,” which she deprecates, have in our 
case been blunted by respect for “the motive by which this 
publication has been influenced” — though we have not the 
slightest notion what that motive is. 

In Words of Comfort for the Sorrowful (Mitchell) we have 
in the most ambitious form of folio, and all the lux of 
gilded illumination and medieval miniatures executed in c 
molithographs, a series of Scripture texts, embedded in great 

lories of vermilion and azure and gold. The illuminator is Mrs. 

‘rances Martindale, and it is a widow's attempt at securing some 
addition to her means. Under such circumstances we are not 
disposed to be fastidious; and we can say that the ornamentation 
mind great credit on the lady’s researches into precedents, and 
that she has with considerable skill adapted her researches in 
ancient art to the production of a very handsome volume. Her 
figure drawings are less successful. 

Lyra Germanica (Longmans). When a mine full of s and 
gold has been opened, it stands to reason that it shall inet 
what has produced treasures produces more treasures. So think 
Messrs. Longman, Miss Winkworth, and Mr. Leighton. Publisher, 
compiler, and artist, all have been associated in past years, and 
we are glad to welcome them in a second instalment of an old 
favourite, a collection of the pietistic and subjective —oh the 
comfort of those blessed words objective and subjective in the 
reviewer's craft !—hymn-writers of evangelical Germany. With 
us, and more appropriately, hymns belong to church services ; 
among German Protestants, they seem to belong more to the 
inner life. Many of us do not quite comprehend that par- 
ticular cast of religion of which Charles Wesley was the test, 
and Cowper and Newton have been the most popular exponents 
among ourselves. But we can all appreciate the tenderness 
and deep feeling of the illustrators, and the clearness and 
delicacy with which the woodcuts have been worked. It is 
not given to every printer to be able to print a good cut; and the 
effect of many fine woodcuttings is ruined in the printing-house. 
Mr. Clay has gained a name by the delicacy with which he treats a 
fine engraving, and in this publication we have a good specimen 
of his well-known press. When we said that the illustrations 
were Mr. Leighton’s, we ought to have said that most of them 
were by this distinguished artist. A few drawings have been con- 
tributed by Mr. Armitage and Mr. Madox Browne. These last 
are more than usually ugly ; but among the best is a very fine 
drawing of Job in his aftiiction, by Mr. Armitage. But is it 
quite certain that Elihu was paves in Chap. Il.? It is really 
curious how publishers of these illustrated books fall into a 
groove, and keep it. Longman’s famous Testament, his Embl 
and this German series of Hymns, all have a family likeness; an 
all aim at, and attain, a much higher rank in arts and letters than 
the more gaudy ephemerz of the season. 

Where Christmas books begin publishers know best; where 
they end nobody will ever know. What are, and what are not, 
Christmas books? Who shall say? Is everything which sees the 
light for the last six weeks of the year a Christmas book? If 
so, why? If not, why not? Judging from our table—reviewers 
often taik of “our library table,” but about Christmas time the 
conventional phrase is a serious fact—which under its 
weight of scarlet and gold and purple and fine linen covers, the 
only differentia of a gift-book is that it should come out at a 
certain time of the year. This accounts for the companionship in 
which, as at this time, many books find themselves. For those 
who like Beauties and Selections and fragments of Poets, which 
students and readers consider a great mistake, Mr. Moxon has 
catered in an agreeable series, Moon's Miniature Poets; and in 
this list we find a cento from Lord Houghton—known in seen 
as Monckton Milnes—who has certainly earned the right to be in- 
cluded in the catalogue of the lesser lights of the poetical heaven. 
The selection is made with skill. 

The Poems and Songs of Burns (Nimmo). This is, as it ought to 
be, a Scotch edition. it is of Scotland, decidedly Scottish ; Serie as 
to author, printer, publisher, and illustrator. The whole thing has a 
decidedly pretty and whiskyish look; or rather, to speak more deco- 
rously, it Pesala the land of the heather and the flood throughout. 
We remember a fine English edition of Burns published by Bell 
and Daldy, but this is an equally fine one; and perhaps in one 
sense better, because it is the last, and at any rate it ought to be 
the best, it a Scotchman must produce a better Burns than any 


tally very brilliant ; and no student of nglish art can afford to 
be without memorials of a painter who unconsciously represented 


English editor or publisher, It takes the sonorous aud emphatie 
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title of the “Edina Burns.” The illustrations are both of the 
landscape and figure subjects, of which we prefer the former. 
The woodcutting is, with here and there some indecision, pony 
honest and vigorous. This edition deserves the popularity whic 
it has already gained. 

Photographs of Killarney is, we know not why, credited to a 
Glasgow publisher, Mr. Andrew Duthie ; and it does great credit 
to Scotch enterprise to be so polite to Irish scenery. We believe 
that this is only one volume of many sets of photographs of Irish 
celebrities, but it is a very pretty one. ere any particular 
picture of the collection fails, it is when it deals with such a 
subject as a waterfall, totally unsuited to the camera. Where 
photography succeeds, the present series well reflects the powers 
of the —— and, as in the print of the Gap of Dunloe, we have 
a very fine picture indeed. 


There are certain books which, once having attained rank as 
classics, it would be hard to displace. Indeed, it is quite a moot 
point whether it is hardest to gain a place among the authors 
whom everybody has, or to lose it when gained. There is 
Falconer’s Riporek now; breathes there the man who, his hand 
on his heart, can with a safe conscience swear that he has ever 
read Falconer’s Shipwreck ? But we all know that we ought 
to have read Falconer’s Shtpwreck, or at least that we mean 
to read Falconer’s Shipwreck. At any rate we have it, or, if 
not, ought to have it. And this is the rationale of the re- 
production of so many of our standard authors in the shape of 
gift-books. Mr. Nelson, of Paternoster Row, understands this 
aspect of literature, and sends us Falconer’s Shipwreck very well 

up, and with a sufficient variety of vignette illustrations. 

@ were most interested by a Life-of Falconer prefixed to the 
volume. This biography is little known, but exhibits much more 
interest than we knew of 


Puniana (J. Camden Hotten). This is a collection of riddles 
and conundrums; though of the precise difference—if any dif- 
ference exists—between a riddle and conundrum, we must own 
that we are blameably ignorant; and to it is prefixed the name, 
as author, of the Honourable Hugh Rowley. _ We trust that 
this gentleman has stolen—we mean collected—most of them, 
for to suppose that any human creature could have conceived this 
huge farrago of sayings, grotesque, outrageous, insolent and 
impertinent, it would be impossible to suppose. When we say 
insolent and impertinent, we use the phrases in their etymological 
sense ; insolent, as meaning things and sayings we are unaccustomed 
to, and impertinent , as ae to nothing but enormous 
burlesque. As the excellence of a riddle consists in its unap- 
proachable and pre-eminent badness, Mr. Rowley has often to be 
congratulated. It is asin a donkey race; the loser wins, and the 
worst joke receives the crown of dignity. Mr. Rowley illustrates 
his own jokes, and with great point and piquancy. We venture 
to think that this very queer volume will be a favourite. It 
deserves to be so, if the thing itself is permissible ; and we should 
suggest that, to a dull person desirous to get credit with the young 
holiday people, it would be good policy to invest in Mr. Rowley’s 
book, and dole it out in instalments. At any rate the volume will 
be found useful in one quarter. Those remarkable artists—every 
scribbler is nowadays an artist—who think that the British drama 
is best represented by a string of base slang, vile puns, desperate 
inuendoes, and laboured doubles-entendres, commonly called a 
burlesque and extra and of whom the chief prophet is 
Mr. Byron, will find in this delectable volume ample materials 
for pandering to the taste in buffoonery and parody which now 
—— much favour in the very intellectual theatre of classic 

on. 


Messrs. Griffith and Farran are, we believe, heirs in a direct 
line of succession both of the house and trade of the Newbe 
chronicled in the Vicar of Wakefield. Christmas books in this 
generation are rather serious matters, and more’s the pity. We have 
outgrown Tommy Tucker, and even Sandford and Merton nowadays 
is generally acknowledged to be what it must have been to our 

dfathers, very much of a bore. The “corner of St. Paul’s 
hurchyard ” is now the home of‘small sciences and schoolboy arts. 
But it is a good shop still; and long may it continue, like all our 
British institutions, of which it is not the least. From Miss 
Craik we have, authenticated by this famous house, Cousin 
Fred; and from Miss or Mrs. Jones Gerald and Henry—both of 
them schoolboy volumes of the good, sensible, accredited type of 
sound morals and useful knowledge. 


NOTICE. 
The publication of the Sarvnpax Revinw takes place on Saturday 
mornings, tn time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Ssrunpay Ruview may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes may be had at the Office, 
price 2s, each, Also, Reading Cases, price 2s, 6d. each. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.—On 

Monday Evening next, D ber 2, the Prog will include Mozart's Quartet 
in F, for Strines; Mendelssuhn’s Sonata in B flat, fur Pianoforte and Violoncello; and 
Mendelssohn's Newi Book of Lieder ohne Worte, for Piano alone, fo 
Arabella Goddard, on November 18, for the first time public. Pxecutants, 
Madame Arabella Goddard, MM. Sainton, L. Ries, Henry Blagrove, and Piatti. Vocal 
Miss Cecilia Westbrook. Cond »Mr. Benedict. Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 38.; Admission, Is, 
— Programmes ond Tickets of Ciappell & Co., 50 New Bond Street ; Keith, » & Con 
48 Cheapside ; and at the Hall,28 Piceadilly, Director, Mr. 8S. Arthur Chappell. 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD and Signor PIATTE 
Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 80 ) New ‘Bond Street. 


+ 

MEN DELSSOHN’S NEW BOOK of LIEDER OHNE 

WORTE wii) be performed by Madame ARABELLA GODDARD, at the Monday 
Popular Concerts, St. James's Hall, on Monday Evening next, December 2. The “Su 
Times,” in noticing the First Performance on Monday Evening, November 18, remarks:— 
“This new gives the master a new claim upon the love and admiration of all who 
have learned to love and admire Mendelssohn for his works’ sake. No | is an andante 
un poco agitato in E miner, and has a pensive, lanchol ost ful 
with the sy d i t 
C major, is 


alm t 
p so often uscd, No. 2, an ardante im 
marked by quiet, lovely melody, and 


unpretentious four-part harmony, 
examples of which will at onee occur as being found in the ing 8. The allegro 
vivace in A major which stood as No. 3 is thoroughly Mendelssohnian in its delicate 
grace and refined gladness, which a dash of the pensive makes more interestinz. 
this the religious peace and calm of No. 4—an adagio in D major— was an admirable contrast. 
dere again has resorted to four-part harmony. ‘The type of No. 5—an andante 
agitato in G minor—is very familiar. It presents the charming theme and the arpeggio aceom- 
niment every pianoforte player knows so well. No.6 is a presto in C major, brimful of 
joyous abandon, which dashes along its course (taking the listener with it) and never stopping 
to breathe till the end is reached, when, as on Monday, the listener wants to make the journey 
again. Such, im very briet, are the new treasures sirortly to be placed within the reaeh of piano- 
forte players. We congratulate them on the prospect. As regards the manner in which they 
were performed, we must at once say that Madame Arabella Goddard discharged her 
sible duty to perfection. Each * 
ideal, in expression no less than in exeeution, and was at once accept 
‘unerring instinct’ of such an andience in such a case. ‘The 4 yo performer was 
encored in Nos. 3 and 6, and applauded with enthusi at the close of her task.” This work 
is published by Messrs. Novello, Ewer, & Co.,1 Berners Street. Sofa Stalls. 5s.; Baleony, 3s.¢ 
Admission, Is.—Programmes and Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Boud Street. 


Tespon= 
* came forth, for the first time, true to the composer's 
ed as being so with the 


ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 
ONE MORNING PERFORMANCE before Christmas, on Saturday A 

Decembe The Programme will inctude Mozart's celebrated Clari 
Quintet; Mendelssuhn's Trio in C minor, for Piano, Violin, and Violoncello; Beethoven's 
Sonata in A fixt (containing the “Funeral March”), for Piano alone: and Schubert's 
“ Litania,” for Violoncello, with Piano accompaniment. Executants, MM. Charles Hallé, 
Piatti, Straus, Lazarus, L. Ries, Zerbini. Vocalist, Miss Cecilia Westbrook. Conductor, Mr. 
Benedict. Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, }s.—Programmes and Tickets at Chappeld 
& Co.'s, 59 New Bond Street. 


ME- and Mrs. GERMAN REED, with Mr. JOHN PARRY, 
r, with Mr. John Parry's MERRY Mat 


n A DREAM IN VENICE (Last Representations), i 

CLAIRE willalso a ING. 
(except Saturday) at it; Saturday, at Three. 
Street. Admission, !s., 2s., 38., and 5s.—A New Entertainment will be shortly produced. 
r | ‘YHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 

The EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the MEMBERS is NOW OPEN, 
at 5 Pall Mail East. Ten till Five.—Admission, Is. Gas on dark days. 

WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


IFTEENTH ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of 

CABINET PICTURES by British and Foreign Artists, NOW OPEN. at the French 
Gallery, 120 Pall Mall. Includes Mrs. BENHAM HAY'S GREAT PICTURE, “ 
FLORENTINE PROCESSION.” — Admission, |s. 


R. ARTHUR TOOTH'S SECOND ANNUAL WINTER 


EXHIBITION of HIGH-CLASS PAINTINGS and WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 
INGS is NOW OPEN at the Fine Art Gallery, 5 Haymarket.—Admission, Is. 


GMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW. —The SIXTY- 
NINTH ANNUAL SHOW of FAT-STOCK, SHEEP, PIGS, ROOTS, SEEDS, and 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, will be held at the Agricultural Hall, London, 9h, 
loth, Lith, and 13th Peocmber. Opening Day, Monday, Two Admission, Five 
Shillings. Other days, By 
MITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW.—Agricultural Hall, 
aes. ae Day, Monday, 9th December, Two o'clock. Admission, Five 


GMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW.—PRIVATE VIEW. 
Five Shillings.—Monday, 9th December. 


GMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW.—Agricultural Hall. 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Admission, One Shilling. 


r 14, at Three o'clock. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.—A SERIES of SIX 


LECTURES on LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, and ARTISTIC SUBJECTS will be 
delivered at this College on the Seeond Tuesday Evenings of the Months of December, 
January, February, March, May, and June next. - 

The First Leeture will be given oa Tuesday Evening, the 10th December, coramencing at 
8.30, by Professor SEELEY. Subject, MILTON'S POLITICAL OPINIONS. sir 
Leetures have been promised by Mr. Gotpwin Professor 

OUN 

Ladies and Gentlemen wil) be admitted by Tickets, which may be obtained at the Office of 
the College. The Tickets for the Course wiil be transferable, and their price 10s. 6d. Fur 

shortly an le 


perticul: ill be 
mn JOUN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council 
University College, Gower Street, November 20, 1867. 


Bart., and Protessor Masson. 
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RAD .—ST. ANDREW’S COLLEGE, Bradfield, (THE AGRA BAN x Limited. — Established in 1833. 
B “The COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION for EXHIBITIONS and H CA AL, £1,000,000, 
wil in the College Hall, on Wednesday, the 15th Heap Orrwcr—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Brawncnes in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
AIVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—CANDIDATES are Hong Kong. 
a. 0 civil SERVICE HALL, 12 Princes Square, Bayswater, W (4 . A. D. Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
at in for Terms and References to a large number of Successful Candidates w and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall t below £100, 
pe . per ann., su’ mon otice thdrawal. 
“iL SERVICE of INDIA.—SPECIAL COURSES of ditto aitto 
TIONAL LAW, adapted to C 
being eivenat the CIVIL SERVICE | | Bxceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
for the Square swater; and will be followed immediate on ined on app 
BALL. ny id the Saxon » Buy Early English Periods of our Language and Literature.—Apply ills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Pte Gremine of the Bank, free of 
M. A., for Terms, Referees, &c. emsrecharas, and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection 
— ane effected Britien. and Foriga Seearitics, in East India Stock and 
custody 
SERVICE and Mr. x. LUPTON Army, Navy. and Civil Pay a Pensions realized as 
History and Arithmetic for Competitive Examinations er Money Agency, British Indian, 
for all Depar both Services.—Address, 14 Beaufort Build- | transac’ 3. THOM 
pus BLIC IBLIC EXAMINATIONS. —A GENTLEMAN, who devotes years, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
eas and E nerzies to the advancement of his PUPILS, +d have several V ceases | SCOTTISH UNIO UNION "TN SURANCE COMPANY ¥ Fire and 
stion ior A 37 Cornhill, London, B.C. Moderate Rates of Premium. Liberal Conditions. 
EXAMINATIONS. — CAN DIDATES for | Cornhill, London. FREDK. GARLE SMITH, Secretary. 


Woolwich, Sandhurst, or direct Commissions Aygo Aa [MPERIAL FIRE INSU RANCE COMPANY, 


Steff College, prepared in all the branches required at the Examinati 
ol ied OFFICER, who has passed throuzh the Senior Department at Sandhurst, seen mu 1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL. MALL, LONDON. 


(Revimental cog on the Staff),and served as a Captain of Engineers in the 
oni Grimes. The Advertiser has been peculiarly successful for some years in Military Tuition. Established 1803. 
ssinig,, House and Grounds are most advantaze: usiy situate at Giegkhenth. The highest refer- SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVED FUND, £1,900,000. 
‘The Howe ces. — Address, A.D. C., C., Royal yal Un ited Service Institution, Whitehall. LOSSES PALD, £3,000,000, 
= HUGHES, W ler (Joh. Coll. Cam.), receives into his House Claims liberally prom, settled. 
PUPLL PILLS ‘for the above, Has passed over 300. —Cast. iebar Court Ealing, W, JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 
aa, DRIGHTON.—A GENTLEMAN whose SON has been entered [MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
B ormitsu ke College, Cambridge, for Dr. 1869, is desirous of meeting with ONE or TWO Iwsrrrvrep 1820. 
RS to Kead with win —For further particulars, address, R. 8., care of Messrs. Treacher, Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the pocneet cory Stam Year. 
FOLKESTONE .—The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A., late Senior pine most Laberal Cond isions im reapect of Foreign Residence and Travel, Revival of Lapsed 
Climate is healthy and very bracing. The revised Prospectva, with fall partigulare and tables, to be obtained the Co 
Ds and with English Home. The highest references.— Address, M. W.,69 Avenue Wagram. ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 
private TUITION in the SOUTH of ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
na r over t 
Winer and. Sorin, and receives PUPILS to Heside and Head ‘with him-—Addres, the CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
TTT Coraish, 297 Holbe Cur KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
REY. W. H. DEV W. H. GIRDLESTONE, M.A., formerly of Christ’s DEPARTMENT. 
”" College, Cambridge, receives into his ITouse a Ryde, Isle of Wight, YOUNG MEN to The Quinquennial Period will this Year, and all Policies on the Bysticteation 
gprs br tes Universities or the Army. Terms, 200 Guineas per annum. FT eae for which are era prior to the ist of January 1868, will share in the 
INE yHe Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, Garsington, near Oxford, Eaamples of text Bows. 
of Dutt Lew end History Hi ae receives Two or Three YOUNG Bonus added 
BOYS to prepa for Schools, Good airy onoury cupital Playin mg Field. References Amount Assured. Premiums Paid. to Polley, 
x kindly permitted to the President of Trinity urch, 
Visage, and Win. Haxgesd. Eeq., Bendeaham = £2,000 £16 0 0 
— HE Rev. A. L. HUSSEY, M.A. (Ch. Ch. Oxford), lately of 1000 ais $0 8 
te im pare DOYS for the Pubiic other wine, 500 6 8 3 0 
Great Missenden, Wycombe Station, 200 709 4 
licate - - GEORGE SCOTT FREEMAN, Secretary. 
THE RECTOR of a small, healthy, pleasant Parish, in a FOUNDED less. 
jante ity, desires to recei into’ his Fami BOARDER. Carri 
com- of orl. Boe iety. Addren, Oxvoap, care of Li. | jEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ful of ing Wittiam Street, London 10 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
mey caby of great Experience in Tuition desires an Engage- Trestees. 
A RESIDENT in a Gentleman's Family. Her acquirements are ‘The Rt. Hen. the Lord CAIRNS, Lord Justion. 
English, French, German, and Italian Langua with Music, and the ments of The Rt. Hon. Sir WM. BOVILI.,, Lord Chief Jastice, C.P. 
“Excellent Lestimon: ials.— Address, Y. Z.,92 ot Gower St Street, London, w.c, The Rt. Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 
The Hon. Sir WM. PAGE WOOD, Vice-Chancellor. 
SYRIA, GREECE, or ITALY.—An OXFORD 
GRADUATE, experi: din F Travel, is open to an REVISIT EDW. 
Browne, 23 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W_C. THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esy., QC. 
JOHN OSBORNE, Esq., Q.C. 
_ T° MENTAL INVALIDS or OTHERS. — A MEDICAL ROBERT B. FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 
ante. late of Her Majesty's Service, Married, residing in a pleasant part of Surrey, SECURITY.—Funds invested in the names of the above Trustees me wr Fed in 
— 4 hour of Tous, large, proportion to liabilities. ‘The further g ofa becribed Capital of £1 
ra se e mecessary.—Address, enths total ‘Profi visible amongst Assured. moderate 
ALMSHOUSE BUILDING FUND. — CELEBRATION | spcciaily to eure to Policy, when once insucd, absolute freedom from sil ability to 
— y necessa nlarge mehouses Woe reen, have resol estab- Loans gran on Interests or Reversions. 
tk as th f WING to tl Buildi sich 
ve Inmates, fee therl but “rare oly and ¢ the Application constant | ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORFURATION. 
= to meet the pressing need_o exertion Chief Office, Rovat 29 Pass Mace. 
tobe made. No dowbt there Wealth d Be lent Persons who wil 
gladly assist in the "good ‘work +. bro fught under their notice. The Council, OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
IN, of this SPECIAL FUND, beg earnestly to invite the co-operation JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Eeq., Sub- Governor. 
of all intersted in Liter.ture,in providing an As — for the Printer in his peers CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 
the i the benefits of that Literature to them and thi 
The Porx, Derby Street, Square, W w: will thankfully receive Directors. 
ons gratification o: increas- Robert Barclay. Hibbert, Esq. 
of ie othe PRIUS TERS ALMSHOUS John Garratt Esq. Wilmot Holland. 
Mark Currie Close, Esq. rton Hubbard, Esq. 
- Edward James Daniell, Esq. eq. 
Warten at the SEA-SIDE.—For Genial Climate and Perey. 
RACOM BE (facing the Atlantic) is unsurpassed. Visitors will ‘Alexander Druce, Esq.” Charles Robinson, E 
rts and attentions of Home at the ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, from November Fredk. Joseph — ao 
anager. Mr. Bon ve! ale m. Grenfell, Esq. ose} mes. 
is Alexander Hamilton, Esq. Willia Wallace, ° 
- GANaT ORIUM.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 8.W. Robert Amadeus Heath, Baa. Charles Baring Yourg.Esa. 
- For Peomtician— Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. A Medical Home for Invalids. Fing, Lirs, and Marine Assurances on liberal terms. 
‘rospectus, apply to the Secretary. aun: Duty on Fire Assurances has been to of ta. 08. per per 
a. Pee ells HOUSE HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISH- “xo “Charge, fs, made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
Leeds, Yorks. Pigsici an—Dr. W. P. HARRISON. A 4 
inter Residence for Patients’ and Visitors.For Prospectus, apply to Mr. ranges with or wi participation in Profits. 
4 H{YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Hill Side, near | ‘the Corporation bear the of Foley Stampe nnd Medica F 
4 Godalming, Surrey (about One Hour's distance from Waterloo Station, London).—A A liberal participation in Profits, with the guerantee of a large se invested Capital Stock, and 
by cor winter the security of an whose resources have been 
ration ‘ed 
strengthening to the Patient, and, unlike. th * Cold~ Water Cure,” ited to Cold ‘tested by the experience of nearly a Century anda hall 
# Weather. The Locality is and b the si being one of the finest onthe A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on ication. 
Surrey Hills Meanpeciues may be obtained on application to Mr. MABERLY, M.R.C.S, ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 
BROUGHAM, Single, First-class Con- HAT IS YOUR CREST AND MOTTO?—Send Name 
Light, by Thorn. Guineas.—Apply to Hznay and County HERALDIC OFT a. plain: Sketch in Paper, 
ray Inn Read, W Colours, 7s. Crest on fate and vty = 
RODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS and HERALDIC DEVICES, | bourne Street, of St: Martin's Lane, W.G. 
om and Engraved G of A tee] Dies Engraved.—N' PER 
ENVELOPES tampedin Colour Relief vend pated the clexant St Ie and | | Ams. —! Five Quire of PAPER and 100 EN- 
, CARD-PLATE elegantly eneraved, and te perine Cards printed, for 4s. 6d. VELOPES on receipt of no charge for Die. 
DENG CA iG ENVEL ELO Bail P. GRAMMES, | CARDS, | or Address Die e free of order be piven for a Ream ofthe very? 
AUHENRY RODRIGUES, PICCADILLY. ret DON. two doors from Seckvilie Street. Best Paper and 500 Envelopes 


8 treet, Strand. Piet: Cleaned, Lined, and Restored, if worst 
condition, Frames Cleaned or Kegilt equal to N ion with 


PICTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at VISITING CARDS aby CULLETON. — Fifty, best quality, 
Weng Car, 
CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. rane Strect, Comer of St. Martin's Lane, WG. 
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H. J. & D. NICOLL, “Tailors t to the Queen, Royal Family, 


and the Courts of Europe. 

114, 116, 118, 120 REGENT STREET; and 
MANCHESTER...... 10 MosLEy STREET. 
LIVERPOOL........ 50 BoLp STREET. 


SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For GENTLEMEN.—In Overcoats of milled 
and treble Devon and Melton Waterproof Cloths. 


SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For GENTLEMEN. — 
Evening Suits, for Full Dress and other purposes. 


SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For GENTLEMEN.—In Overcoats for the 
Promenade or Demi-Dress, of light, warm, fine, soft Cloths, lined throughout 
with Silk, quilted on Swansdown. 


SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Dress Suits for BOYS. 
SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Dress Knickerbocker Suits for BOYS, 
SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Sailor's Dress for BOYS. 
SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Overcoats for BOYS. 
For LADIES.—SPECIALITIES in Serge and Cloth Costumes, Jackets, 
Coats, Cloaks, Riding Habits, &c. 

Superior Dress for Immediate Use, or Made to Measure at a few Hours’ Notice. 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, MERCHANT CLOTHIERS. 
(SHURCH and DOMESTIC DECORATION—PAINTED 

and STAINED GLASS WINDOWS—GLASS and MARBLE MOSAIC—and ART 


FURNITURE. 
Designs and Estimates Furnished. 
HARLAND & FISHER, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
Illustrated priced Catalogue of Church Furniture and Decoration post free. 


(CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS.—Price List on spplication. 


HARLAND & * FISHER, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


In Morning and 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH 
DECORATIONS. 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Illustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. 6d. 


GPECTACLES. —From Principal Davin Brewster, F.R.S.: 
“TI have seen and examined Mr. Sarom's aj paren for secestaining the focal length 
of each eye, with the view of fitting them with suit: me spectnel es and eye-glasses, and there 
can be no doubt that it is well alapted for these pu —SALOM & CU., 137 Regent Street, 

lon, W.; and 98 Princes Street, 


CAUTION. —SALOM’S “HER MAJ ESTY’S ss READING- 
LAMP.—The Public is cautioned against Fraud 8 of the In- 
and of this p as well as ‘It is only to 


137 Regent 
Street, London: W. sand 98 Pines Street, Edinb No Agents. Lilus- 
trated Description :ratis. 


tQUET SOLIDAIRES.—HOWARD & SON’S PATENT 
PARQUET FLOORS and BORDERINGS for Rooms, Ly &c., being Manufactured 
by improved Steam Mai , are laid complete at less cost than ‘l'urkey Carpets, and stand 


Samples at 
26 and 27 Berners Street, London, W. 


‘CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, to form 


Set nd Two Easy Chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary Ottoman. 
Only at TILMER & SON’S, 31 and 32 Berners pe Oxford Street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35 
Charles Street.—An Illustrated Catalogue post free 


TNTENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S SPRING 


MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER, 
cautioned against various Imitations and preserving 
ot the Original, but wanting all ite essential adva: 

Each Genuine Mattress beavs the Label ** Tucker’ 8 Patent,” and a Number. 

The Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker's Patent, received ‘he only Prize Medal or Honourable 
Mention given to Bedding of any description at | the bp eae Exhibition. 1862, and may 
be obtained, price from 25s., of most respectable B d Uph and 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 


WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate Railway Terminus, London, E.C. 


FURNISH your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES; the 
are the Cheapest in the End._DEANE & CO.’s New TLLUSES ATED CATALOGU 
with Priced FURNISHING LIST, gratis and post-free. ‘This List is arranged to facilitate 
Purchasers in the Selection of Goods,and comprises Table ‘Cutlery, Electro-Plate, — os 


MPORTANT 
TO 
ANT PURCHASER 
MAPPIN and WEBB 
are now selling 
TABLE KNIVES and CUTLERY of description 
PLATA. 


of best quality, 
DRESSING-CASES, TRAVELLING-BAGS, FANCY STOCK, &e, 
at a bond-fide Reduction of One-Third 
from Current Prices, at 77 and 78 Oxford Street, W.C., London, 
(CRAMER'S COTTAGE PIANOFORTES may be 
1z8., 14s., 168., 188., and 20s, per Month. a 
CRAMER'S OBLIQUES may be Hired at 25s,, 30s, and gy 
RAMER’ 
Cc ae wae GRANDS (6 feet long) may be Hired a 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE by BROADWOOD, COLLARD 
ERARD, KIRKMAN, and PL Prices from Sa. per Month, 
201 Regent Street, London, W 
64 Mosrgate Londo, EC. 
‘Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 
Donegall Place, Belfast. 
CRAMER & CO., Limited, LET on HIRE PIANOFORTHS 


Hirer: 
28 GUINEA PIANETTE 10 
42 GUINEA DRAWING- ROOM MODEL COTTAGE .. 15 Guineas per annum, 
60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE.. 20 Guineas per annum, 
CRAMER'S NEW GRAND 36 Guineas per annum, 

None but Oe bes Instruments sent out : Pianofortes by the inferior makers being entiey 


excluded from 
Loan of Packing-case free. 
QUARTERLY PAYMENTS IN ADVANCE. 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent t Street, W. 


DPN ER, _ DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILET TOILET 
RVICES.—The Kewest and Best Patterns always on view. 

Every Denutoten of CUT TABLE GLASS in great variety. 

The Stock has been selected with much care, and is admirably suited for Darties furnishing 


from. 

A large assortment of ORNAMENTAL GOODS, combining novelty with beauty, 
First-class quality—superior taste—low prices. 

ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. Established 1760, 


TT'HOS. NUNN & SONS, Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur Merchants, 
21 Conduit Street, W.C., to call attention to their extensive STOCK of OLD 
PORT WINE, chiefly ey ph > shipping (Rail paid to any Station in E Soak 
By maturest Wine per dozen ; iauperior, with more age, 425. 
and 54s.; 7 to 10 years in bottle, a. 84s. ; tage Wines, 9s, and upwards, 
good Dinner Sherry, 26e. and 32s.; superior, 388 428., fine old Cognac 
56s., 60s.,and 666.— Lists of every kind of Wine on application. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


EK DIMERS LASERBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebra Recei 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and fa Me bene] 
ca 


the 
in procuring the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed 
they can be had di: he oreign arehouse,6 Baw ards 


“Priced Lists post free on appli 
SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particular! to observe that each Bottle bears 
known Label, signed * Exizaneta This Label is lie protected ected by perpetual 4 
in chance A ike 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 
the Receipt tor Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this’ tits Caution fro the fact that 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggiste, and Oilmen. 


[HE I FISH QUESTION.—A. McALLISTER, 


presently on hand a large Stock of Prime Picked LOCHFYNE HERRING! 

able in quality for receipt of a Post-offic Order for the amount there wil be 
Semetionly jorw: or any part of the Kingdom, at the following rate % 
Prices:—Kegs, 4s. 6d.; Firkine, Quarter Barrels, 17; Half- Barrels, 29s.; Barrels, 2 


15 West Howard Street, Glaszow. 


Iowa COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT.—Only 


sort - and Genuine by. | the Inventor, whose Certificate 
1 is on ry Jar. and cheapest 5 for Beef-tea, Soups, Ent and Sauces. 
Ib., Ib., Quarter Ib. ozs., 28. Sold Retail by Fortuum & Mason. 


Fenders, Fire-irons, Iron Bedsteads, Bedding, Copper, ‘Tin, and Brass Goods,Culin 

‘Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &e.—DEANE & CO,, 46 King William Street, London Br Wholesale by all W sic by 
Established a.p. 1700. never publ: 
(CCHUBB'S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the THE. BEST and CHEAPEST FOOD for INFANTS, 
newest Improvements. Street-door Latches,Cash and Deed Boxes, Strong-room Doors. VAL and Persons with weak or  tenpaioet ion pupraan & co. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 §t. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 68 Cross Street, Manchester; 28 Lord DIETETIC PRE AS prepared under the pe LC, sion Dr. Lannesrer. 

Street, Liverpool; and Horseley Fields, Wolverhampton. —Illustrated List sent free. contains the one rtions of forming ‘and eat giving and is 
rongly reco-nmended b 26, 6d., and 


JYENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 


PIECES.—Buyersof the above: are requested ,before finally deciding. to visit W LLIAM 
8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS, They contain such an assortmentof FENDERS,STOVES, 
RANGES, CHIMNEY- PIECES FIRE-LKONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGE a 
cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, orexquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 88. to £33 10s.; Bronz renders, 
with eae ~ to £5 128. ; Steel Fenders, £2 3s. to £11 ; ditto, with rich ormoluornaments’ 


rofession. 
domes’ 's Mills, Hatcham, 
CANDLES of all Sizes and in various 
Qualities, FROM Is. PER POUND UPWARDS, may now be had Everywhere. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler 
(J. C. & J. FIELD'S PATENT). 


from £3 3s. to imney-pieces. from £1 8s. to £100; Fire-irons, from 3e. 3d. the set of 
L448. The BURTON and ailother PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


W ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING | 
IRONMONGER, by appointment, to TILR.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CAT A- 
Logue gratis and post-free. It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled | 


STERLING lg AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 

NICKEL SILVER AND 

BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 

DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 

STOVES AND FENDERS, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 

KITCHEN RANGES, 

LAMPS, GASELIERS, 

TEA TRAYS, 

URNS AND KETTLES, 

TABLE CUTLERY, 

KS AND CANDELABRA, 

BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 

IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 

BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 

TURNEKY GOODS, &c. 
With List t of Prices. and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms at 39 Oxford Street, W 
1, la, 2, 3, and 4, Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place ; and | 233. Yard, London. 


PEPSINE,— Silver Medal, Pavis Exhibition, 1867.—MORSON’S 
PEPSINE WINE, GLOBULES, and LOZENGES — the pular ony A for Weak 
Dicestion. Manufactured by ‘I’, Monson & jouthampton Kow, Russell 


Son, 41,33, and 124 
Square, London, W.C.—Bottles from 3s. Boxes from 2s. 6d. Globules in Bottles, from 2s. 


Tonic BITTERS.—Unrivalled Stomachic Stimulant, Palatable 
and Wholesome, 
“ WATERS’ QUININE WINE.” 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s. a Dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS & WILLIAMS, 2 Martin's Lane, Cannon Street, London. 


They are safe, clean, and economical, guins all Candlesticks without either paper or scraping, 
d burning to the end. 


| GALYANISM v. RHEUM ATISM, PARALYSIS, NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, PAINS, and Gout, Sciatica, ‘Cramp, Neuraleia, 


N AN. For ascertaining the efficacy 
pliable CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, and a Poeket Batteries, oo be sent gratis for a week. 
| pple . to 228., according to power. r restoring exhausted Vitel 


rom Combined Bands 
ic 303. to 408. Pamphlet post free.J. L. PULVERMACHER, Patentee, 200 Regent 


Street, W., London. 4 
W HITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’'S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY.—The latest Im rovement in the 
ruction of Artificial Teeth, Gums, Palates is secu ed 

N MOs Y & SOD Nitthe oldest estab, ished English Den 
30 Berners Stree 


MOLLERr’s COD LIVER OIL, at the Paris Exhibition, 
(1867), again obtained the FIRST PRIZE, and the 

ONLY aa tee MEDAL out of Twenty-seven Competitors. 
rerhis Oil, renowned, for ite ts purity and excellence, has received the commendation of the 

Press. 
Chemists and Drugelete ia capsuled Half-pint Bottles, at 28, 34. each. 
See * MOLLER’S " Name and Label! on each Bottle. 
Circulars and Testimoniels of PETER MOLLER, 22 Mincing Lane. 
*,* Contractor to the North London Consumption II 70 
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es These Teeth are supplied from one to a complete set, without pain or inconvenience. 20: 
: Bae | lation and Mastication are thoroughly restored, and the Face resumes its youthful proportions. 
To those who have resided in the tropics, to public speakers, in fact to all who need the services 
ts .; | Of a Dentist, this patented system is confivently recommended, combining perfect immunity 
. ain with restored ; and natural appearance. Consultation free. Teeth from ‘s; 
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The Review. 


CANDLES. | 


forenber 30, 1867.] 


MAS. ANOTHER NOVELTY IN 
FIELD'S PATENT PARTI-COLOURED CANDLES, 
IN SPIRALS OR STRIPES, 
of Rose, Green , Mauve, or Amber. Price 28. 64. per 1 Ib. Box of 4 ee ous 
rio: F THE AN, A 
oD at THE CITY, 
May be obtained of all Dealers in Town nn Country. 
Wholesale of 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London. 


NGS PARAFFIN LIGHT and MINERAL OIL | 
EXHIBITION 1867. 
Medal for ite safe illuminating OTLS, and for its 


Company hep Hard Paraffin Candles, as supplied to the Roya! 
19 Bucklersbury, London, Cc. 


paNsPARENT CANDLES.—If you only want something 
T look at, without minding a little Suashe’s and Smell, and a little bending and | 
anon jf the room should happen to be rather warmer than usual, buy any of the very ; 

oer uality Paraffine Candles now sold freely overs where at e¢ Shilling per 
ag with of you re teady brilliancy of Light, 
which, though charted ai a higher 
DAT. PALMITI wh 
at titute yet produ for rea na 

the ve ‘sre being Introduced in place of them the West-end Club 


late 


was 
{ one 


Now mares , in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, the Copy of a Caricature, 


Memoirs of SIR PHILIP FRANCIS, 


menced by the late JoserH Parkes; completed and edited by 
M.A. 


“These two volumes exhibit in a | 
| striking way the indomitable zeal and 
well-directed research with which the 


he had in view. They 
plainly that, while the apparent object 


Francis and the writer of the celebrated 
Letters of Junius. Mr, Parkes was a 
sturdy Franciscan, who saw Junius here, 
Junixs there, and Junius everywhere, 
and was ready to anathematise every one 
who did not share his belief. 
vale, to whom, on the lamented death of 
Mr. Parkes, the completion of the work | amiable 
was very wisely entrusted, though enter- 


and Seven Facsimiles of Handswriting, price 30s. 
K.C.B. with CORRESPONDENCE and JOURNALS. Com- 
HERMAN 


taining the opinion that Francis was 
Junius, enters upon the examination of 
the evidence in a calmer and more cri- 

tical spirit; and we cannot but think 
that the beok will be far more po! 

in its present form than it ever would 
have been if Mr. Parkes had been spared 
to complete it. The book is one of 
very considerable interest, and the vast 
amount of new materials which Mr. 
Parkes has gathered together for the 
biography of his hero throws much new 
and important light upon the political 
history and party struggles of the stir- 
ring which that able but 


Mr. Parkes pursued the object which 
show no less 


a Life of Sir Philip Francis, its real 
was to establish the identity of 


Mr. Meri- 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


an extravagant price lence of quality is studied as well as economy. 


where ex 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) - ; 
IGHT-BROWN LIVER OIL, 
L Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
(OSSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN. 
sici: ber to the Queen in Ireland, observes:— 
£ MARSH, own Liver, Oil to = very pure Vil, not likely to | 
cram to the Poor Law Board, in his work 
— We th th ink it a great advantage that there is one kind of Cod I 
Oil far such, is universally shatesh to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil supplied by Dr. | 


fold only in capsuled Inrxnsaz Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


Sorz Consion 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


| NEW AND CHEAPER ONE-VOLUME EDITION, 


STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 
‘homes Second Edition. 


| HISTORY of ENGLAND from the FALL of WOLSEY to 


Aver | Reign of Henry VIII. Vors. I. to IV. Third Edition, 54s. 
| Vous. V. and VI. Edward VI. and Mary, Third Edition, 28s. 
| Vous. VII. and VIII. forming Vos. I. and II. of the Reign of Elizabeth, 


UNIFORM 
WITH MR. FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Just published, in One Volume, 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
By James Antuony Frovpg, M.A. late Fellow of Exeter College, 
By the same Author, Vors. I. to X. price £7 2s. 


the DEATH of ELIZABETH. 


Fourth Edition, 28s, 


Vors. IX. and X. Elizabeth, Vors. III. and IV. price 32s. 


London: Lonemans, Green, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


BOOKS, &e. 


|UDIE'S SELECT — NEW BOOKS. —See | 


_ SELECT LIBRARY, — CHEAP | BOOKS. | 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for DECEMBER, postage free, on | 
talogue contains: The Early ¥ of the Prince Dixon's New America, | 
Rabies, The Village on the iit and more than On 
Books, at the current prices, with a large Selection of Works of the best Aut 
re-issued in Ornamental Bindings fur Christmas and School Prizes. 


FREDELIC SEEBOHM, 


Seebohi disclaims the honour of being 4 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for DECEMBER, postage free, on application. | Erasinus. But nevertheless we cannot name a volume which is so well worth 
any of as before us.""— Pall Mall Gazette. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


HE OXFORD REFORMERS of 1498: 


being History of 
the fellow-work of JOHN COLET, ERASMUS, and THO: 


MORE. By 


“This book deserves the praise of novelty of desizn and solidity of execntion........ ae. 


the one 
London: LonGMANs, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


New Edition, enlarged and stereotyped, 8vo. price 15s. of 


DECIMAL INTEREST TABLES, at 


Different Rates not exceeding 5 per Cent. Calculated for the 
To which are added Commission STables at } and } per Cent. 


on LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


lect Lib: New Oxford Street, London. 
Mudie King Btreet. Cheapside. 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY, late 
OOKHAM’S LIBRARY.— Established 103 Years. A DAILY DELIVERY in 
within Three Miles (inc whole of the W. and W.C. and the 
ee eee FREE TRA ao, in the PROVINCES, of all the Newest Books of the 
on liar to this The Terms are 

the most 1 "liberal. eral. Chief Office, 15 Old nd Street, London, 


ENGLISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 


Now ready, in One Volume, post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


ESSAYS Series). By the 


Rev. Kirkus, LL. 


ConTENTS :—1. Satire ; 2, Froude’s Elizabeth ; 3. Sante it; 4. Model 


Sermons; 5. Ritualism; 6. Romanism, Anglicanism, and Evangelicanism Logically 
Identical ; 7. Lecky's Rationalism in Europe ; 8. The New Reformation ; 9. Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, 


London: Longmans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


For BARGAINS in BOOKS 
Purchasers should consult the SALE CATALOGUE of November 15, now ready. More 
than 1,200 Modern Works, in all Classes of Literature, are offered below the usual Market 


Prices any where else. 
Forwarded free by THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager, 15 Old Bond Street, London, W. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscri; sfrom One Guinea toany eons according to the supply required. All 
s, English, French, and German, | 


the best new 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post 
*5* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. 
BOOTHS, CHURTON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S | 


307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 
SOCIET 


A RUNDE L 
Donation, £1 1s. Annual Subscription, £1 Is. 
All Persons can at once become Members, and receive in return for the Subscr 
the Current Year’ Two ‘Chromo- lithographs of the Subjects iption of 
“ZACHARIAS NAMING HIS SON JOHN, 1” 
From a Fresco by Guiatanvato in 8S. Maria Novella at Florence. 
“ POETRY,” 
from a Fresco by Rarrarcre in the Stanze of the Vatican. 


The Subscription closes on the 3ist of December. Specimens of the Publications seen 
in the Moora of the Society. Prospectuses, and Lists of Works on Sale, winadwese 
W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 

%4 Old Bond Street, W. ‘ 


(THE DRAWINGS and PUBLICATIONS of the ARUNDEL | 
SOCIETY are OPEN DAILY to the he inspection of the Public. New Drawings are ON 
the Works of Perugiuo, Ghirlandaio, A. del Sarto, and Van Eyck. | 


VIEW from the 
W. MAYNARD, Seerctary. 


2% Old Bond Street, W. 
(CHRISTMAS GIFTS. — BICKERS & SON have purchased | 
8S of DAY | 


any Thousand Volumes of the Worke of gre 


& Son. Limited, together with many other Modern Works 
Present mits (mostiy i in Elegant and which atan 
y post for One Stamp.—1 ‘icester Square, W.C. 


W HAT IS THE TALMUD? —ABODAH SARAH, or 
qlDOLATRY a Treatise from the Talmud. The Mishna and the Gemara, the 
the “grat time into German, accompanied by an Introduction and copious 


Dr. Ewald a a remarkable with the Talmud, and he 
illustrates his translation brie brief but valuable notes.” —Literary Churchman. 
Davi Nvrr, Foreign and Classical — 270 0 Strand. London. 


THE MONEYS of ALL NATIONS, with their Correct Value. 
in English Currency.—Six Copies sent free by post cn receipt of Two Penny Stamps. 
Address, T. Ropents & Co., 8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Just published Second with additional Facts and Cases in 
lustration of the N. 8, ls. by post, Is. 8d. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 


Derszcror. Reprinted from the Medical Circular." 
London: H. Battzitas, 219 Regent Street. 


} which is designed to please 


SUITABLE FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Fourth Edition, in 1 vol. with 14 Illustrations, price 5s. 
(THE SIX. SISTERS of the VALLEYS: an Historical Tale. 
By the Rev. W. BRAMLEY-Moone, M.A. Incumbent of Gerrard's Cross, Bucks. 
“The author has consecrated no ordinary ability as a calm investigator of history, 


and no common powers of , to the i of a work 
the fancy only that it may instruct the intellect and 


sanctify the heart.”— Record. 
London: LoneMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
[THE ENGLISHMAN in INDIA. By Cuarres Rarxes, 
Esq. C.8.1. formerly Commissioner of Lahore. 
“No young man going to India should fail to read this instructive and inspiri 
specially for his use.”— Civil Service Gazette, 
“ It is impossible to read what Mr. Raikes has written ‘without feeling proud to 
belong to the same nation as his favourite hero.”—/all Mall Gacette. 
“Mr. Raikes’ thorough knowledge of the present condition of India gives piquancy 
to his descriptions of of the chief incidents of its history.”— Examiner. 
London: LonemMans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


‘NEW GREEK GRAMMAR BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR. 
New Edition, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
BRIEF GREEK SYNTAX and HINTS on GREEK 


ACCIDENCE ; with some reference to omy Philology, and with 
from Languages. the Rev F. W. Farrar, M.A. 
Harrow 


In various Modern 
F.R.S. late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cambridge, Gas 


. By the same Author, Fifth Edition, price 1s. 6d. 
GREEK GRAMMAR RULES drawn up for the use of = vate 
School, Now in use in Harrow School, Marlborough College, Rossall 
ppingham School, Charterhouse School, &c, 
| London ; LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
| G HOSPITALS “Obj 
Cotta E their Ob jects Advantages, and 
Joun New Burlington Street. 
Third Edition, considerably altered, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
(THE CLIMATE of PAU; with a Description of the W. atering- 
and of the Virtues of their respective Mineral 


Sir Acexawpen Tayzoa, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
Joun Caseentes & Sons, New. Burlington Street. 


ith Edision, with New Plates, 6s. 


DEAENESS PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. By James 
Sackville Street, Aural Surgeon to Her 


with valuable to the Glagnesio end teestment of 
“Well of all in whom 
worthy of perusal by all persons in w! ox 
JouneCuvacuits & Sons, New Burlington Street. 
711 
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The Saturday Review. 


30, 1869, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


8vo. 6s. 


THE SIXTH EDITION 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW (October 1867), is published Tais Day. 


CONTENTS : 
1, ROYAL AUTHORSHIP. 
2. FRENCH RETREAT FROM MOSCOW. 
3. TRADES’ UNIONS. 
4. TALLEYRAND, MACINTOSH, COBBETT, CANNING, 
5. THE TALMUD. 
6. SCIENCE IN SCHOOLS. 
7. PORTRAITS OF CHRIST. 
8. ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 
9. THE CONSERVATIVE SURRENDER. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


FPRASER’S MAGAZINE for DECEMBER. 
No. CCCCLVI. price 2s, 6d. 
CoNnTENTS. 
The Ps yy! and Farms of Belgium. , The Salmon Fisheries and their Pro- 
y T. E. Cuivre LESLIE. spects. By FRANCIS FRANCIS. 

Anteele Perez. (XLVIII. On Some of the Impediments to Mar- 
The Marstons, Chapters XLVI.— riage. By A BACHELOR. 

Rambles, By *Parnictus WAUKER.— | The Raid of Glen Frain. 

Donegal Bay and Irish Chronicles, More about Junius. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


of No. CCXLVI. of 


MAGAZINE for DECEMBER 1867. 
No. DCXXVI. 2s. 6d. 
Conrents: 


Linda Tressel. Part IIT. Cornelius O'Dowd. — Garibaldi 

Chureh—Ier State and Prospects. Growing Of Hobility. -* Warranted 

Sir Charles Wood's Administration of Indian | Grimm's Law 7A New Song. 


Affai Part 
The Conversion of 44 The Government a 
& Sons, Edinburgh and poe 


DTDUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No, CCCCXX. 
(For DECEMBER), 2s. 6d. 


The’ Venice 
n 
. The Household Fictions of Esthonia 
and Russia. 


. Pre-Historic Oxford. 
John Haller's Niece, 
3. The Penns and the Penningtons of the 
Seventeenth 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 1 for DECEMBER. 1s, 


4. Sweet Anne Pag 
Groncr Honsr & Bracnsrr. 
With Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards and 
Contents: 


low ready, No. 
THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP’S FOLLY. With an Illustration. 
Chapter 


HABERFELD TREIBEN, IN UPPER BAVARIA. 


JOTTINGS FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN UNDEVELOPED 
COLLECTOR. (Conclusion.) 


DUMB MEN’S SPEECH. A Betoun 
COUNTRY LIFE, 
SOME CHAPTERS ON TALK. 


Talker who relates 


JACK THE GIANT- KILLER, With an Illustration. 
tnerbore and hue Two the 
‘arce cut the Thread of Mise Trevithic’s Kattting. 
Saurn, & Co.,65 Cornhill. 
Now ready, in 1 handsome vol. royal 4to. cloth, 31s. 6d. 


"THE ART-JOURNAL for 1867: a Record of Fine Art and 


the Industrial Arts, containing an ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the PARIS 
UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


*,* In addition to the Illustrated Catalogue, which is embellished with 900 finished 
Wood mr) this Volume contains many beautiful Engravings, through 
the text, and 29 Line Engra Engravings on 1. 

Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


THE ART-JOURNAL for DECEMBER. With this Number 

is ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the PARIS 
ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS 

I. “ L'Inamorato,” after H. O'Neil, A.R.A.; IL. “ The Brook,” after 


J.C. Hook 

Lrrerary Cowrar t Historic Devices and by Mrs. Palliser, Tllus- 
trated — The Furniture of of the Universal Exhibition, by J. B. Atkinson — — | 
at the in Poems, Illustrated—Poetry of Robert Burns, 


London : & Co,, 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW MAGAZINE. 
This day, No. III. (for DECEMBER 1867), ls, 


AINT PAULS: a New Monthl of Ficti 
ALL FOR GREED: a Novel. B. pr Bory. 
Chapte: uire. 


Leon. 
10.—Tne F east tur the Dead. 
PLACE IN EUROPE, 
AN ESSAY ON CARLYLEISM; containing the very melancholy Story of a 
THE TRADE OF JOURNALISM. 
EQUALITY AT HOME. 
ABOUT ROWING. 
STEPHEN LANGTON: a Chapter on the Charter. 
A CITY APOLOGUE. 
CUMBERLAND PHOTOGRAPHS. 
PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. 
Chapter "The Newrebeut Mr. and sie 
» .9—The "Government. 
10.— Violet ogham. 
» Chiltern. 
Lenten s Vestas & and Dey Tane. 


"THE TEACHING of the FRENCH EXHIBITION.—THE 


BUILDER of this Week contains: View and Plan of Parkfield House pa 
View of Enclosure of New Paluce Yard, as Designed by the late Sir Charles — View 
Edward V1.’s School, Birmingham—t«ucational View of the French Exhibition-On 

priation Roug aterial, and v: ra; W ews, Artistic and 
Banitary: 1 York Street C.; and and al fall Newsmen. 


Third 
boat full gilt aide and back, gil 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


Cowrents of DECEMBER NUMBER: 

1, PROPOSED REMEDIES FOR IRISH WRONGS. By J. Hensene Stagg, 
2. THE EMPEROR TIBERIUS. By Professor Beesty. Part I. 
8. THE WHITE ROSE. By G. J. Wayrs Metvuce. Chapters 4549, 
4 A LOST VIGIL. By A. C. Swinsurne. ‘ 
5. MUSIC AND ARCHITECTURE. By J. M. Capzs, 
6. THE MARRIAGE LAW OF SCOTLAND. By J. Campnert Smurrg, 
7. THE ORIGIN OF TRADES’ UNIONS. By W. T. Tuonwron, 
8. FINANCIAL QUESTIONS FOR THE REFORMED PARLIAMENT, By 

Girren. 
9. LINES TO A FRIEND VISITING AMERICA. By Groror Manepren, 
10, CRITICAL NOTICES. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 195 PICCADILLY. 


NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. XCIV, 


DECEMBER), is now ready. 


"THE 


Contents: 

RELATIONS OF HEATHENISM AND JUDAISM WITH 
CHRISTIANITY. 

2. MODERN PROVENCAL POEMS. 

3. RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

4. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MORALS, 

5. THE MILITARY SYSTEMS OF EUROPE. 

6. POPULATION. 

7. ITALY IN 1867. 

8. THE SOCIAL SORES OF BRITAIN. 


Edinburgh: Epmonstox & Dovotas. London: Hamrurow, Avams, & Oo, 
Now ready, Is. 
 poeains BAR MAGAZINE for DECEMBER 


1. STEVEN LAWRENCE, yrouan. “py th the Author of “ Archie Lovell,” ae, 
22.—Dora Conquers. 

and Baccarat. 

35: Mademoiselle Barry. 

> NOTES OF A CURIOUS MAN. 
“THE LITTLE GORDON.” 

FOR GENTLEMEN ONLY. By Caances Ceanae, Author of “Charlie Thornhill,” 

5. A SPANISH DUEL. 

6. THE PIOUS ZNEAS. 

7. TAPAS, THE NOTARY OF ARGOSTOLI. Conclusion. 

8. TORNADOES. By Ricaarp A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. 

9. A LOST NAME. By the Author of “ Uncle Silas.” Chapters 51—56. 

NOTICE.—Vol. XXI., neatly bound in cloth, is now ready, 5s. 6d. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


LONDON SOCIETY. 


For DECEMBER, now ready, with 17 Illustrations, price ls. 


Contents: 
THAT MEMORABLE NIGHT: a Tale of the Boards. With 2 Illustrations by Robert 


MY FIRST AND LAST STEEPLE-CHASE. With 2 Illustrations by G. B. Goddard. 
CORNERS IN CORNWALL. 


WHY HE CHANGED HIS ROOMS: a Cambridge Sensation. With 2 Illustrations by 
J. Priestman Atkinson. 


THE QUEEN OF THE BALL. Rey by M. Ellen Edwards. 

THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. IL Books of Travel—_Ou Journeying Third Clas 
Essays and Poems—Pheasants and de Barante. 

VICTIMS AND THEIR VI 

MARIE. With an Illustration. 

OUR GARDENS IN DECEMBER. 

PLAYING FOR HIGH STARES, Miss Txomas, Denis Donne,” 

“ Walter Goring,” Played 


Wino could it be 
Trixy's Secret. 


ILLUSTRATED PROVERBS. “ Birds of a Feather Flock Together.” Drawn by Ernest 


Lat LAST HOUR. 

THUMBNAIL STUDIES IN THE LONDON STREETS. With 6 Illustrations. 
THE SERENADE. Illustrated from the Painting by Antigna. 

TABLE TALK AND ANECDOTES OF SOCIETY. 

A BIGSIDE AT RUGBY. With an Illustration. 


OFFICE: 217 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
Now publishing, 1s. 


BELGRAVIA. 


Contzxts ron DECEMBER: 
FRUIT: @ Novel. the Author of “ Lady Audley's Secret,” &c. 
Illustrated by Louis "Huard. By 
2A ROUND OF OPERAS. By Pracy Firzcrracp. 
3. FROM LILLIPUT. By Geonoz Avovsros Sara. 4.—On Pretty Little 


4. MOONSHINE IN PARTS. Iilustrated by R. T. Pritchett. 
6. oT SIGHT OF : a Tale of Corsica. By Astie LDWIN. Two Parts. 

Illustrated by F. J. Skill. Chapter Caught in the Darkness—2. Missing—3. At 
al 


7. COSMETICS. By J. Scorrznn, M.B. 

8. STUDIES IN TENNYSON. 

9. THE MONTHS: December. [Illustrated by Alfred Thompson. 

10. BLAMELESS XTHIOPIANS. By Jamrs Horton. 
ll. DIANA GAY: a Novel. By the Author of “ Bella Donna,” “ Never Forgotten,” &. 


Vv crimson cloth, bevelled 
‘olume of clesantiy bound in 
(2s.), designed 


die Thee Volumes of BELGRAVIA form a most acceptable Christmas Present. 


MISS BRADDON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 
Now publishing, profusely Illustrated, 1s. 
THE 


“ BELGRAVIA ” ANNUAL. 


/ OFFICE: WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


fits JOURNAL of SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY will 
be t published in Volumes of Four Numberseach. It is intended as the vehicle ty | 
and Original Articles as will best promote the interests 

pea om Puileconey The following are some of the Articles that have ap) 

Herbert Spencer—Seed Life—Schopenhauer on asa Form of Art-The 
Alchemist—The Metaphysies of Materialism—Letters on Faust, 

Nos. I. and II. now ready, cach 
London: Triiewen & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 
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30, 1867. ] 


The Saturday Review. 


— 
THE ARGOSY. 


Edited by Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 


Coxrents of DECEMBER NUMBER: 
ORD. By Mrs. Wenry Woop. Witha 
1, ANNE pane. Full-page Illustration 
ALONE IN THE 
3, TEN YEARS A NUN. By Hassa Srazrron, 
4, PAST SENSATIONALISTS. 
5, THE MILLER'S REVENGE, 
4, MY LOVE. 
7, THIS YEAR AT DIEPPE. With a Full-page Illustration on toned paper. 
4 OUB LOG-BOOK. 
Price Sixpence. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
4 LIFES SECRET. By Mrs. Henry Woop. Second Edition, 
Ure’s MASQUERADE: a Novel. 8 vols, 
POLISH MARGARET. 8 vols. 
PROVED in the FIRE: a Story of the Burning of Hamburg. 
STUNG to the QUICK: a North-Country Story. By Mrs. 


G. Banas, Authoress of “ God's Providence House.” 


CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 


JUDY’S MAGAZINE.—SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER. 


Contents: 


BRUNO’S REVENGE. By Lewis Carror. With Illustration by F. Gilbert. 


IN THE STARLIGHT. By Eowarp Lecor. 

THREE CHRISTMAS-TREES. By Mrs. A. Ewixe, Author of “ Melchior’s Dream.” 

art PALACE IN CLOUDLAND. A Fairy Tale. By “L. M.G.” Chapters 
5, & 


1ce-KING AND THE SNOW-QUEEN. 
HASSAN: How He Won the W: An Extravaganzs for Juvenile 
Actors. With Illustrations by F. Gilbert. 
TINKER DICK. 
THE GIPSIES ; or, Ellie and Walter. Chapter 2 (continued). 
aN + —-.7rc WITH A BOA CONSTRICTOR. With Illustration by 


Words by LL. B. Music by Alfred Scott Gatty. 


soNG— High and Low.” 
Eprror. 


EMBLEM—* Together we Suffer and Rejoice.” By the 

DECEMBER MEMORANDA. By the Eprror. 

REVIEWS, ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &e. 
CI_PAR L. 


pown at BRIGHTON ! No. XXIX. of ECHOES 
Just bed, Eve Everywhere. 


Every Wednesday, 6d. 
[ECHOES FROM the CLUBS! A Weekly Record of Political 
Topics, Fashionable Life, and Social Amenities.—Sold Everywhere. 


Now publishing, 
THE FATAL FITZ! A Novel in Six Parts, by Six | 


See ECHOES FROM the CLUBS.—Sold Everywhere. 


A BOOK FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY SOCIETY. 
Just published, Vol. I., 15s., of 


ECHOES FROM THE CLUBS! 
Corrents: Echoes of Political and Fashionable Life—Club Sa: Foren We 
Echoes— from Foreign jitals—Echoes from British and Fore 
Club Ethics and Lyrics—Echoes from the Turf, the Moors, mys and the 
Cover-side—Operatic 


and Theatrical Fchoes—Echoes Par 
Offices: 19 Catherine Street, Stran 
And at all Booksellers’, Libraries, and Lc Stations. 


« TEMPESTS ‘an and EARTHQUAKES will do much mischief 
in the West .” ZADKIEL'S ALMANAC for 1867 predicted this from the 
‘neue the ‘The Seventy-fifth Thousand of the ALMANAC for 


THOS. DE LA RUE & COS PATENT PLAYING 


CARDS.—The New Patterns for the Season may now be had of all Stationers. Moguls 
(or best quality); Harrys (or second quality); also. the cheaper varieties, Highlanders and 


y published, ‘3s. 6d. 


LAWS and PRINCIPLES of. By Cavznpisu. 
pent Edition, carefully Revised, containing the Club Code. With numerous Additions 

aim Cards. Substantially a New Work. 
By the same Author, 
WHIST—The POCKET SERIES. Pocket Guide to Whist. 
price 64. Pocket Rules for Leading, with Practical Hints, 6d. Pocket Laws (Club Code), 6d. 

London: Tos. Be La Ruz & Co. 

Shortly will be published, 
[HAVES from a JOURNAL of LIFE in the HIGHLANDS, 
Tours and Yachting Excursions, from 1842 to 1861. Edited by Arrav 

London: Sarrn, Exorr, & Co., 65 Cornhill. 
THE ETON F RENC H ACCIDENCE. 
Just published, Second Edition, 12mo. cloth, 4s. 
re ETON FRENCH ACCIDENCE and FIRST FRENCH 
pt BOOK, with Vocabularies. By Hewny Tanver, Esq., French Master 
“a is rr is compiled onlay for the Jouw Forme at Eton ; and will be found equally 


serviceable for Beginners at any School.” —From the Preface. 
"The Second Edition is much enlarged end improved. 


Eton: E. P. Witrams, Publisher to the College. London Srmpxin, Marsnatt, & Co, 
Just. published, fep. 2s. 


jPILEPSY and ITS CURE. By G. Brawax, M.D., F.R.C.S. 


London: ‘356 Strand. 


NOTTURNO. Pianoforte .. 


A New Valse, by Signor Arditi ; 


TO APPEAR ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH, 
Price One Shilling, 


“HANOVER SQUARE:” 


Magazine of New and Copyright Pisnoforte and Vooal 


BY THE MOST EMINENT COMPOSERS, 


Edited by LINDSAY SLOPER. 


The DECEMBER NUMBER is now ready, and is to be had of every Musicseller 


and Bookseller in Great Britain and Ireland. 


CONTENTS : 
E. Smas. 


UPON CHANGE. Song. The Wor 
Barnerr BRowNING a GABRIEL. 
GIPSIES’ REVEL. Piece . Kune. 


THOUGH AGE BE LIKE —— The 
by CAMPBELL CLARKE W. 


AN EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 
CONSISTING ENTIRELY OF 
NEW DANCE MUSIC, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON DECEMBER i. 


Ir Conrarn : 


A New Polka Mazurka, by Gung’l; 
A New Set of Quadrilles on French Airs, by Henry W. Goodban ; 
A New Waltz, by Charles Godfrey ; and a New Galop, 
by Charles de Maziéres. 


Price One Shilling. 


LONDON: ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 


BOND STREET. December 16. 1s. 


COOTE’S NEW QUADRILLE, “BOND STREET.” 


BOND STREET. December 16. 


BLAMPHIN’S NEW BALLAD, “DIAMOND DEWDROP.” 


BOND 


Is. 


STREET. December 16. 1s. 


MONTGOMERY'S NEW WALTZ, “THE ZOO.” 


BOND STREET. December 16. 1s. 
CLIFTON’S NEW COMIC SONG, “AWFULLY JOLLY.® 
BOND STREET. December 16. Is. 
THE NEW MUSICAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
BOND STREET. December 16. Is. 


HOPWOOD & CREW, 42 NEW BOND STREET; AND 
SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, MILTON HOUSE, LUDGATE HILL. 


ready, royal 4to. elegantly bound, £3 3s. 


Worns of COMFORT for the SORROWFUL. Selected 


Holy and Tituminated by Mrs. Frances Manrinpars, 


Widow of the late 8. 
"ae Copies will be issued in folio, £5 Se. 
London: Joun Mirenext, Publisher to the Queen, 33 Old Bond Street. 


Post 8vo. limp cloth, 3. 


be RELATIONS of CHURCH and STATE HSTORI- 


CONSIDERED. By Mowracv Buanows, Chichele 


« Nothing could more forebly bring out the necessity of re-adjusting the relations of Church 


and State now. 


"THE 


ready, a Cheap Edition, 
NONCONFORMIST'S SKETCH BOOK (many years 
out of print). By Eowaav Mratz. With Explanatory Preface. 
Artwor Miatt, 18 Bouverie Street, F.C. 


PRINTED BY ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR. 
Second Thousand, 10s, 6d. 


A MMUNITION: a Treatise cat the different 
les, Charges, Fuzes, Rockets, Land and Service, 
Wat Stores manufactured the “Royal ta Capt. Vivian Denne 
Masenvie, R.A., Assistant-Superintendent, Royal Laboratory, — 
*,* By permicdion of H.M. Director of Orénanen, the PLATES referred to in the above 
Work may also be had, price £2 12s. 6d. the Set. 


W. Mircurxe & Co., Military Booksellers and Stationers, 39 Charing re 


NICE. Second Edition for “the “Present Season, CONTENTS : 
5. Ro Situation and Climate—2. Social Aspects—3. Walks, Drives, &c.—4. History— 
§ oats ty Nice—6. Description and Tariff of the Hotel des Anglais, new first 
lish Hotel on the Promenace des Anglais, sacing the Sea. 
& Sons, Pat ter Row. | 
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The Saturday Review. [November 30, 1867. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WoRKS.| MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & (0/3 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
- THOMAS SLINGSBY DUNCOMBE, late M.P. for Finsbury. By his Son, re) the 
Tuomas H. DUNCOMBE. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 30s. Countess P 
Duncombe was atthe sume tines dari of of fashion, of Watog 
= of mak Ge of PERSO N AL RE MI NISCEN Cc 
“ WRINKLES ;” or, Hints to 
THROUGH SPAIN to the SAHARA. By| ot tints to Sportsmen a 
MatTILpA BetHaM Epwarps, Author of “A Winter with the Swallows,” The Old Au uthor of “The Forest and the Field,” “The Wh 
1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. Grounds of ‘the la World,” &c. Fep. 8vo. with numerous Tnatraee 8 
| NDER the PALMS, in ALGERIA and ; t 
| U TUNIS. By the Hon. Lewis Wrsertet. 2 vols. with Tiustrations, 21s. THE ROMANCE of CLEAVESIDE: 
Sterling t and reliable information.” Novel. By GerTRuDE Parsons, Author of “ Ruth Baynard’s Story,” “as 
THE NEW. "AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. Mrs.|MYNCHIN: a Novel. By an Unxxowy | — 
Norton. Second Edition, 3 vols. AvTHOR. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“ There is scarcely a chapter that could have been written by a monplace person, and “ Has undoubted originality and =; — Atheneum. 
the author's reflections are always worth meeting. The incidents. vere. "powerfully" “und “ Tne author has told a somewhat ive story in a most interesting manner. The book 
jicturesquely told, and we are especially struck by of N ar is decidedly Star. 


here is a scene of uncommon pathos where her wnnetaral son thrusts her parents from the * Will be ith a great deal of canes, James's Chronicle. 
mill which they have occupied all thele lives.""—Tim “ A stranger story could scarcely have been found for a novel than this."—Observer, 
that wil the expecta ‘ations of Mrs. Norton nd holes work of fetion 
A gracefu story. is a beautiful character.—Pall Mall Gazette. SPRING “TIME ; or, Words in Season. A A N 
Book of Friendl, Counsel for Girls, By Sypney Cox. 1 yol | 
GUILD COURT. By Georce MacDonatp, 


of “ Alec 


ighly prensa “Yt my be reed with pleasure and profit, THE ADVENTURES of an ARCOT RUPEE. 


“We too hi; 
* ! and is full of the most intense human . 
* Mr. MacDonald has a strange power to touch the heart, and rify and elevate the mind. By Major CHARLES Kinsy, Retired List, Madras Army. 3 vols. post 8yo, — 
) * Guild Court’ possesses the same charm as the delightful story o Alec Forbes.” “ The portraits of Anglo-Indians are life-like, but not so interesting as the native portraits,” 


London Review. 

bed most .. When that it is Mr. MacDonald's “ ® 

“ Abounds wit! ives ot military Wessenger 
EDITH’S MARRIAGE. By Arnorp HEaru. | “Meier Kirby's book will be read with the deepest interest."—Sporting Magasin, 
FAIR WOMEN. By Mrs. Forrester. 3 vols.| REGINALD VANE: a Tale of Barrack Life. 

“The plot of this story is fairly constructed and worked out ; the style is matural and 7 - en ve 
unaffecte 
Ford healthy and interesting sory. Winifred Eyre and Fe Alton are charmingereations. Mrs. | CAPITAL PUNISHMENT: a Tale of the | 
a aeie and interesting story which can give pleasure and never offend.""—Sunday Gazette. Nineteenth Cen ys the Author of “Can She Keep the Secret?” &e, wie 

peed is a most graceful and plsocing writer. We warmly ey her book. 1 vol. post 8vo. clo cloth, 108. 10s, judge. 
the moral excellent, the style all that can be desired.” —/ 4 
A HERO'S WORK. By Mrs. THE CHURCH, the SACRAMENTS, and J 
[Next week. the MINISTRY, considered with Reference to the CONTROVERSIES of the 
DAY. By the Rev. W. R. Criark, M.A., Vicar of Taunton. 1 vol. crown 
published, crown 8vo. 5s. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 1 
ESPERIDUM SUSURRI: sublegerunt J. J. BELLINGHAM eee eo 
Buapy, A.M.; R. Yerventon A.B.; Maxweit Cormac A.B., LONDON: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 BROOK STREET, W. 
Coll. Trin. juxta Dublin Alumni. * 
a) 
ould he ta of fing ance | WY ORKS BY GEORGE COMBE | w 
far theve three scholars are accepted as * “prophets in their own country ‘but THE RELATION BETWEEN SCIENCE AND RELIGION. Fourth Edition, is. 
in kin LECTURES ON POPULAR EDUCATION. Third Edition, 1s. 8d. 
Raters the pd dy gas to these candidates for the ivy wreath from the * Isie of WHAT SHOULD SECULAR EDUCATION EMBRACE? 6d. 
“Sabrin nz Corolla.’ We would advise all those who still trifle with and Grecian THE "The Henderson (beng the Ninth) sewed, Cth TE 
= muses to turn to the book itself.” Westminster Review 
‘ “ The volume, though small, contuins several very choice and classical renderings, in Latin MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Third Edition. 
and Greek Verse, from English poets, from Shakespeare and Herrick down to. SYSTEM OF PHRENOLOGY. Fifth vate 
Tennyson.” — agazine. ELEMENTS OF PHRENOLOGY. Ninth Edition, 3s. 6d. 
Rivixorons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. OUTLINES OF PHRENOLOGY. Tenth Edition, 1s. 
Now ready, bound in cloth, 10s. PHRENOLOGY APPLIED TO PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 2. 6d. ~- 
Bet and FOREIGN STATE PAPERS. Vol. XLIX. THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ANDREW COMBE, M.D. ls. Clin 
Years 1838-9. Compiled by the Linnarnian ann Keeper or tne Parers, = 
Rivowar, 169 Piccadilly, W. And all Booksellers. 
= tely pul published, Clot 
Now ready, Is. 6d. 
- QTATE MEDICINE in GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND: | THE, TITERA ATURE of the SABBATH QUESTION. By | fx 
Dr. Rumsey's Address at the recent Medical Congress in Dublin. 2 By the same 
169 Piceadilly, W. And all Booksellers. 
~_ 
ANGEL | VISITS, and other Poems. Liberty. vo. 600 pp. 14s. 
conte of real poetry ax only of stndions and natural | WHOLE DOCTRINE of CALVIN about the SABBATH 
least affectation of obscurity or pe dn the play of fancy and imagination is always in good and the LORD'S DAY, extracted from his Various Works. With an Appendix, con- 
taste, and truthful, and in not a few instances taining the Opinions of other Reformers. 1s. 6d. 
author in a reasoning and convincing manner, and with grea’ d over Mactacaran & Srewart, Edinburgh. Simpxix, Marsuact, & Co., London. Tl 
rhythm and poetic expression......Many of the minor sare of a decidedly high class, on 
various Dut generally tinged with fervent religious and WNLOWS 
even Iimitator, of not model." —Spectator THE SECOND EDITION of LAD Y BRO 
A glow of unaffected Christ tian sentiment pervades JOURNAL is NOW READY. 
. the sentimen rt a ways so pu ng an . that we are certain From the TIMES, November 14, 1867. Iti 
verses can only convey pleasure, and inspire suggestion and faith.”"—Zclectic Review. at the call of the 
Suir, Exven, & Co., 65 Cornhill. to hear more of her recollections.” the 
This day, day, 8vo. 18.; or by post, Is. 1d. So 
UNION: a Sermon during the Conference. By ALEXANDER JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
Ewino, D.C.L., Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. B 
London : Tuomas Bosworrn, 215 Regent Street. Edinburgh: G: 
Glasgow: Mactenose & Barce. ey NEW VOLUME OF RAPHIES. 
ME, SMILES’ INDUSTRIAL BIOG 
CYCLOPRDIA of PRACTICAL and PRO- 
SSES, a General Boo forthe M Now ready, New and revised Edition, post 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 6s. 
and ies. By A.J. C. Baovon. 
otto | THE LIFE of THOMAS TELFORD, CIVIL | 
Joun & Sons, New Burlington Street. ENGINEER; with an Introductory of and ravelling in 
England. By SAMUEL SMILES, Author of Self 
Dione INDIGESTIONS or DISEASES of the DIGESTIVE The Former Volumes of this Popular Series are 
H.R. - 

Faysici cian to BH. ‘Wales, Con sulting Physician and Lecturer on the Practice IRON. WORKERS and TOOL MAKERS 
Chambers’s work, possesses all the charme and interest II. JAMES BRINDLEY and the EARLY ENGI- 
wnt all that has been written upon the s subject, we we consider it e thorough triumph to have ae 

“It is in the combination ao oo panne ~ all and vivid ‘expression, wi with thorough Il, GEORGE and ROBERT STEPHENSON. 
and skill_that Dr. Chambers's success as @ teacher or literary 


or Gudies & Sons, New Burlington Street. JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Now ready, Vol. II. (completing the Work), 8vo. 15s. 


i HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH of 
, ftom the Death of Charles the Fire to the Expalion of the Long 


Being omi' Chapters of 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW EDITION OF 
sIR RODERICK MURCHISON’S SILURIA. 


Fourth Baition, thoroughly revise, with Colonred Map, Plates, 
Now ready, 303, ae 


SILURIA: a History of the Oldest Rocks in the 
British Isles and other Countries; with a Sketch of the Origin and Distri- 
ain wt Native Gold, the General Succession of Geological Formations and 


of the Earth's Surface. By Sir Ropertck I. Murcuison, F.R.S., 
of the Geological Survey of the British Isles. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


LIFE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 


HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


— 


Now ready, with Portrait and many Illustrations, medium 8vo. 24s, 


A MEMOIR of the LIFE and WORKS of the late 
sIR CHARLES BARRY, R.A., ARCHITECT. By his Son, the Rev. 
Aurrep Barry, D.D., Principal of Cheltenham College. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


SIR W. PAGE WOOD’S WORE. 


Now ready, post 8vo. 6s. 


THE CONTINUITY of SCRIPTURE, as declared by 
the Testimony of our Lord and of the qirg ona Apostles. By Vice- 
Chancellor the Hon. Sir WM. PaGE Ween, 5: 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


GALTON’S ART OF TRAVEL, 
THE BEST MANUAL FOR THE BRITISH FORCES IN ABYSSINIA. 


..The soldier should be taught all such practical expedients and their = 
tn Galton’s "—* Minute by the 
Parliamentary Return of May 24, 
1860, p. 1 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, entirely recast and greatly 
small 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


THE ART of TRAVEL; or, Hints on the Shifts and 
available in Wild “Countries, By Francis Garon, F.R.S., 
Author of ‘‘ The Explorer in South Africa.” 


CONTENTS : 


enlarged, 


Organizing an Expedition—Outfit. Guns, Rifles, Ammunition. 
Surveying Instruments, Log-Books. Game, Fishing, Signals, Compass. 
Climbing and Mountaineering. Caches and Depots. 


Mechanical Appliances. 


Cattle, Harness, Carriages. 
Savages, Hostilities. 


Swimming, Rafts, Boats, Fords, and 


Clothing, ts. orn, ‘andles, Lamps. 
a= Conclusion of Journey. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE HALF-CROWN BYRON. 


Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. 2s. 6d. ; stamped morocco cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE PEARL EDITION of LORD BYRON’S 


WORKS, carefully collated and revised from the 


Also, the following Editions : 
BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Portrait. 6 vols. 8vo. 45s. 


BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Plates, 10 vols. fep. 8vo. 30s. 


BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 


8 vols, 24mo. 20s. 
BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. Portrait and Illus- 
trations. Royal 8vo. 9s, 
MOORE’S LIFE of LORD BYRON. 
Hiition. Plates. 6 vols, fep. Svo. 18s. 


MOORE’S LIFE of LORD BYRON. Portraits. 
Royal 8vo. 9s, 


Library Edition. 
Cabinet Edition. 
Pocket Edition. 


Cabinet 


NEW WORK BY MR. SMILES. 


Now ready, 8vo. 16s. 
THE HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and IRELAND: 


their Settlements, Churches, and Industries, Suites, Author of 
“The Lives of British 


JOHN MURRAY, AY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW EDITION OF 
CANON MANSEL’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 


Now ready, Fifth Edition, with a New Preface, post Svo. 8s. 6d. 
THE LIMITS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT EX- 


AMINED. ay Canon of Christ Church, and 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, at Oxford. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


COMPLETION OF 
MOTLEY’S UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


Now ready, Vols. III. and IV., with Portraits, and Index completing the 
Work, 8vo. 30s. 


HISTORY of the UNITED NETHERLANDS: from 


the Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce, 1609. cl 
J. Lornrop Mor.ey, D.C.L., Author of “‘ The Rise of the Dutch Republic.’ 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


LORD DE ROS’S TOWER OF LONDON. 


and 30 Illustrations, 12s, 


MEMORIALS of the TOWER of LONDON. By 
Lieut.-Gen. Lord Dz Ros, Lient.-Governor of the Tower. 


*,* The Additional Memorials contain Protector Somerset—The Seven 
Bishops—Earl Ferrers—Lord Thanet, and may be had separately, 1s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MR. LAYARD’S POPULAR NARRATIVES. 


“ The various attempts that have been made to descriptions 


Now ready, with Map and 112 Illustrations, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NINEVEH and ITS REMAINS: a Popular Narrative 


to a the Years 1845-7. A. H, La 
Assyria during ‘ears By YARD, 


‘ 
NINEVEH and BABYLON: a Popular Narrative of 


a Second Expedition to Assyria, during the Years 1849-51. By A. H. LaYarp, 
M.P., D.C.L. With Map and 148 Illustrations. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


ition of sacred Scripture, 


“ All who are interested in Eastern history, in the and 
tired will turn to these 


in adventures that illustrate some of the finest qualities of 
volumes with interest and pride."”—Freeman. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


CHANGES AND CHANCES OF THE UNITED STATES 
CONSTITUTION. 


Now ready, post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


EIGHTY YEARS of REPUBLICAN GOVERN- 
MENT in the UNITED STATES. By Louis J. Juxnivas. 


CONTENTS : 
Universal Suffrage. 
e Executive. olun 
The Cabinet. Popular 
The ive, Capital and Labour. 
The J '. Prospects of Union. 


This day, 8vo. 6. 
SIXTH EDITION—THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCXLVI., containing Articles on 


TRADES’ UNIONS. THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 
SCIENCE IN SCHOOLS. THE CONSERVATIVE SURRENDER, 
THE TALMUD. &C. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


LATEST WORK BY LORD LYTTON. 


Now ready, Second Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE LOST TALES of MILETUS. By Lord Lyrron. 
Also, a New Edition, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
POEMS. By Lord Lyrrton. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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“The Pearl edition of Lord Byron's works is certainly the most remarkable reprint of the JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
season. For half-a-crown may now be had a complete and faithful collection of the poet's 
enoug' r tha! 
al ofthe Which makes all work best sdition of Byron now brought within THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
the means of the poorest student of the English classics.” —Pall Mall Gazette. enenindudea 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’” 
BOOKS FOR THE NEW SEASON. 


NORTH COAST: a Volume of Poems. By Roserr 
BucHANAN. With Illustrations ey the best Artists, engraved by the Brothers 


Dalziel, 21s. 


ILLUSTRATED PRACTICAL BILLIARDS. By Wm. 
Durton. Royal 8vo. with many Pages of Illustrations and Diagrams, 16s, 


HOME THOUGHTS and HOME SCENES in. ORIGINAL 
Pictures by A. Houghton. 


MEN of the TIME: a Biogra an n= gay Dictionary of Eminent 
Living People. New Edition for 


THE PIGEON BOOK. By W. B. Tsenrmerer and Harrison 
Wer. With 16 large Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 


LALLA ROOKH. Llustrated by Corbould, Phiz, and others. 
With a Coloured Frontispiece and Title, 10s. 6d. 


EVERY BOY’S BOOK: a completo Cyclopedia of Sport and 
Recreation. New Edition, re-written and revised, with 100 Illustrations and 
9 Coloured Plates, 8s. 6d.; or gilt edges, 9s. 


ORIGINAL POEMS for INFANT MINDS. By Jane and 
> hy 4 Original Illustrations by the best Artists, engraved by 


ROUTLEDGE’S COLOURED SCRAP BOOK. With many 
Pages of Plates printed in Colours, 7s. 6d. ; on linen, 10s. 6d. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. Translated by H. W. Lone- 


FELLOW. 7s. 6d. 


THE NEW COOKERY BOOK. By Anne Bowman. With 
Coloured Plates, 7s. 6d. 


HOGG (JABEZ) on the MICROSCOPE. New revised Edition, 
with 400 Illustrations, and Coloured Illustrations by Tuffen West, 7s. 6d. 


ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL for 1868, Edited 
by EpMuND ROUTLEDGE. 6s. 


THE BOY’S OWN COUNTRY BOOK. By Tuomas Mrrter. 
With Illustrations by Birket Foster, 5s. 


PETER the CRUEL. By James Greznwoop. 4to. with 
Plates by Ernest Griset, cloth, 5s. ; or with Coloured Plates, 7s. 64. 


A HISTORY of WONDERFUL INVENTIONS, from the 


Mariner’: Cable. J Traps, 
's Compass ‘elegraph By Jonn With 


ROUTLEDGE’S NURSERY TALES. With 16 Pages of 
Coloured Plates, 5s. 


SHNICK SHNACK: a Trifle for the Little Ones. With 
Coloured Illustrations, 5s, 


BARFORD BRIDGE; or, Schoolboy Trials. By the Rev. 
ApaMs, M.A. 


AMONG the SQUIRRELS. By Mrs. C. W. Denison. Crown 
8vo. with Plates by Ernest Griset, cloth, 5s. 


PLEASURES of AGE. By Sovvesree. 5s. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, in Words of One Syllable. With 
12 Coloured Plates, 3s. 6d. 


PERCY’S TALES of the KINGS of ENGLAND. 3s, 6d. 
BOYS of BEECHWOOD. By Mrs. Emoarr. 3s. 6d. 


THE YOUNG NILE VOYAGERS. By Bowman, 
Price 38. 6d. 


ROUTLEDGE’S STANDARD RECITER. 2s. 6d. 

THE TEXT-BOOK of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 2s, 6d. 
THE BOY’S OWN POCKET BOOK for 1868, 1s, 
ROUTLEDGE’S COMIC RECITER. ls. 

ROUTLEDGE’S POPULAR RECITER. ls. 


THE NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 


ROUTLEDGE’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. Christmas 1867. 


Edited by Epmund Routieper. Demy 8vo. 23 Pages of Hlustrations, and 
Illuminated Almanack for 1868, 160 pp. 1s, 


LONDON: THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


On the ist of each Month, 2s, 6d, 


"THE CONTEMPORARY 
Theological, Literary, and Social, 


Conrswrs ron DECEMBER: 

COMTE ON THE. PHILOSOPHY OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY, 

Rev. Brooxe F. Wesrcorr, B.D. BY the 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. By the Rev. Twoscas Manxny, M.A. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF GOETHE. By Epwann Dowvex. Second Paper, 
CATHEDRAL CHOIRS. By the Rev. W. E. Dickson, M.A. 
LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY. By the Rev. Jou Howr, M.A. 
DOCTRINAL UNITY: Is it Desirable? By Professor J. H. Jntierz. 
ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF ARISTOPHANES. By the Rev. Jauns 
NOTICES OF BOOKS— Darra, M.A, 


Morris's Life Death of Ji 
ason Canon Shirley's Church in the Apostolic Age _ 


THE YEAR of PRAISE: being Hym ns, With 


for the and Holidays of the Year. Intended 


ssisted in the be Part 


*«* This Book contains Four Hymns for Sund 
in each case being adapted, as an Iniroit, to the se Special Su Sekjmene of = re Sundae Aya 
For Public Convenience, the YEAR of PRAISE is issued in Four Forms, namely: 
I. LARGE TYPE, with MUSIC. Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. 
II. SMALL TYPE, with MUSIC. Crown 6vo. Is. 6d. 
Ill. LARGE TYPE, without MUSIC. Small 8vo. Is. 
IV. SMALL TYPE, without MUSIC. Demy t#mo. 6d. 


SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS, and_other MISCELLABIES. From the 
Published Writings of A. P. Sraxzer, D.D., Dean of 


of INDIAN illustrative of the History of the Civil 
Military Services of Indis. By Joan Wrsax Karz. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 


THE STARLING. By Norman Macteop, D.D, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 165, 


LOTTA SCHMIDT ; and other Stories. By Anruony Troops, 
Post 8vo. 103. 


Tas, DIAMOND ROSE : a Life of Love and D By Saraz Tytiee 
“ Papers for Thoughtful Girls,” &c. sate 7 


THE ROMANCE of CHARITY: being an of Some Remarkable 


By Joan pz Crown 8vo. 


ANN pw pet a QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD. Popular Edition, crown 8yo, 
me.s REIGN of LAW. By the Duke of Arerii, Fourth Edition, 


Rev. E. H. Piompras, M.A., Professor College. Demy évo. By 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. GrorGE MacDona.p, Author of “ Annals 
of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” &c. Third Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


“THE LIFE and LIGHT of MEN.” Joun Youna, LL.D. (Edin), 
Author of “ The Christ of Hiatory.” Post 


THE BIBLE STUDENT'S LIFE of OUR LORD. By the Rey. 
J. Anpnews. Crown 8vo. 


HOW to STUDY the NEW TESTAMENT. Section L The ea 
By Hexay Acronp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Small 


VOICES of the PROPHETS on on FATTM, PRAYER, and HOLY LIVING. 
By C.J. Vavouan, D.D. 


FAMILIAR LECTURES on SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. By Sir Jonx 
F. W. Heascust, Bart. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES. A New Translation, with a Bio- 
Seeond Edition, with a New A 
‘LometRe, M.A., Professor of Divinity, King’s London, crown 8ve. 
POEMS. By Dora GREENWELL. New Edition, small 8vo. 6s. 
ESSAYS. By Dora GREENWELL. Small 8vo. 6s. 


OUR VATHERS BUSINESS. By Tuomas Gururiz, D.D. Crown 8y0. 


THE PROGRESS Fd the WORKING CLASS, 1832—1867. By J. M. 


Luptow and Liorp Jowzs. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MEDITATIONS on ADVENT, on Lng on PROVIDENCE, By 
Heway Axroap, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. hird Thousand, small 8vo. 


CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. 
THE WILL-O’-THE-WISPS ARE IN TOWN; os other New Tales. By Haxs 
Curisttaw Anpensen. Square l6mo. illustrated, is. 
WORDSWORTH’S POEMS FOR THE YOUNG. oe 8vo. illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


STORIES TOLD TO A CHILD. By the Author of “ Studies for Stories.” Square \émo 
illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


THE POSTMAN’S BAG. By Joun vs Lizrpz. Small Svo. illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
THE GOLD THREAD. By Norsaw Maerson,D.D. Square 8vo. illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
THE MAGIC MIRROR. By Crown 8vo. illustrated, 5s. 
DEALINGS WITH THE FAIRIES. By Geonozr MacDowa Author of * Annals of 8 
hbourhood.” With Lilustrations by Arthur Square i6mo. 
_—— LEVEE. Poems of Childhood, Child-Fancy, and Childlike Moods. With 
Illustrations by J. E. Millais, G. J. Pinwell, and others.’ Square i6mo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


THE S FOUNDLING. By Giteert, Author of “ The 
Mirror,” &c. With Illustrations by William S: . Square lémo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6. 


EDWIN’S FAIRING. Epwarp Monro, M.A. Illustrations by W. Jones. Square 


16mo. cloth gilt, 
ZZSOP’S FABLES. New Edition. by Garratt, M.A. 
trations by Wolf, Zwecker, and T. Dalziel. 16mo. cloth gilt, 2s. 


DAILY DEVOTIONS FOR CHILDREN. By 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


“CHRISTMAS COMES BUT ONCE A YEAR, 
AND WHEN IT COMES IT BRINGS GOOD CHEER.” 


GOOD CHEER; being the CHRISTMAS 


NUMBER of“ ‘ORDS.” 
GOOD CHEER will be provided by—Mrs. Oli: it, Charles Ki Jean 
Norman jeod, 


*** GOOD pique Sixpence, profusely Illustrated, is now ready. 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, AND Aid, 
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wessRS. BELL & DALDY’S LIST. 


Just published, demy 8vo. 166, 
HISTORY of the KINGS of ROME. 


T. H. Dyer, LL.D., Author of “The History of Modern Europe.” With 
tory Dissertation on the Sources and Evidence of Early Roman History. 


recent historians of Rome to have bern, bad cbitherate as 


= 


most of the 
ape of its ancient history. a3 les, fi 
Loe us’—such seems to have been the maxim of "almost every critic and. historian who 
Coad this subject since the days of Niebuhr........ ‘The work now offered to the public 
posite plan. The object of it is to preserve, of to destroy, as 


irect! 
jrten on 8 be Dessible f the ancient history ; and in this respect, at least, it may cr 
puch parative uch an undertaking necessarily involved large amount 
he narrative part of the book is indeed little more than a 
fryinended 0 only = a ven ‘or the remarks appended to it, and the author hopes it will 
not evaded 


i of any important ob; 
pelound tat extract the Author's Preface. 


Now ready, a New Edition, much enlarged, Vol. I. demy 8vo. 16s, 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND DURING the 
By Cuar_es H. Pearson, Fellow of Oriel 
fo the Edward III., immediately. 


Ready this day, a New Edition, revised, crown 8vo. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of PRECIOUS 


STONES and of the PRECIOUS METALS, By C. W. Kixe, M.A., Author 
of “The Gnostics and their Remains,” &c, 


Ready this day, a New Edition, revised, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of GEMS and 


DECORATIVE STONES. By C. W. Kine, M.A. 
This Volume is intended as a Manual for the use of the Student and Collector 
Engraved Gems. It contains a History of the Glyptic Art, an Account 
of the celebrated European Cabinets, and of us Rings and re pel 
with Artists’ Signatures, List of Ancient ‘Artists, &e. It is Illustrated with 
nearly Two Hundred Wood Engravings. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo 6s. each volume, 


ANIMAL and VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, 


considered with Reference to Natural Theology. Mark Roam, 
XLD., F.B.S. With numerous Additions and Emendati 
Now ready, post 8vo. 5s. 


BISHOP PEARSON on the CREED. Care- 

Edited, with Analysis, by E. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. with a Photographic Frontispiece, 5s. 

THREE LEGENDS of the EARLY 


CHURCH. By O. J. Rieramiiurr, Author of “ Teuton.” 


Now ready, a New Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE and DEATH of JASON: a 


Poem, By WiLt1AM Mornis, Author of “ The Defence of Guenevere.” 


“Inall the noble roll of our poets there has been sinee Chaucer no second teller of tales 
comparable to the first till the advent of of this one.” "Fortnightly Review. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE LIFE of LAS CASAS, the APOSTLE 


of the INDIES. ArTHuR Hewps, Author ef “Friends in Council,” 
“Pizarro,” &c. 


Immediately, crown 8vo. 6s. 
PIZARRO and the CONQUEST of PERU. 


By ARTHUR HELPs, Author of “ Las Casas.” 


On Monday, small 4to. cloth, 5s. 


A UNIVERSAL HYMN: 


By Pamir James Barry, Author of “ Festus.” 


a New Poem. 


Recently Published, 
POMPEII: its History, Buildings, and Anti- 


quities, An Account of the City, with a full Description of the Remains and 

of the recent Excavations, and also an Itinerary for Visitors. Edited by 
T.H. Dyer, LL.D. 8vo. illustrated with nearly 300 Wood Engravings, a 
large Map, and a Plan of the Forum, elegantly bound in cloth, 14s. 

stout, profuse) 13-1 volume, giving as much information as any but 

can wi ich to ave concernin, an of 
of ancient ss on ‘eiving it in so attractive a way that school- and grown-up 
may be tempted y it into'a serious bit of historical study, tting all the 


MAXWELL’S HISTORY of the IRISH 


REBELLION in 1798. With an Account of Emmett's mag ay in 1803. 
Seventh Edition, crown Svo. illustrated by George Cruikshank, 7s. 


STRICKLAND’S LIVES of the 


. QUEENS of ENGLAND, from the Norman Conquest te Ques fens 6 vols. 
post 8v0, with Portraits, each 5s.; in superior ying, each ds, 


MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES of the)! 


a — ENGLAND. Abridged Edition, for the Use of Schools and 
‘amilies. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S BIOGRAPHIES 


and MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 
peice 9s. Edited by M. Post 8vo. 


NEW BOOKS. 


CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS 


B 
the Hon. Roser Leroy (OWEN MEREDITH). crown 
Portrait, 248 


LUCILE. By Owen Menrepiru. Super-royal 


8vo. with 24 Iustrations by Du Maurier, 15s, 


EUROPEAN ARMAMENTS in 1867. By 


STUDIES of a WANDERING OBSERVER. 


By W. W. IREvanpD, M.D. Crown 8vo. Un a few days. 


FAR AWAY: Sketches of Life and Scenery 


in Mauritius. By C. J. Boye. Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece. 
[Next week. 


WITH the FRENCH in MEXICO. By 
J. F. E , late of the 98th Fron 
Regiment. tispiece, 3 Maps, and 
Mest, te were aitraced thither by or love of 
ture. He _- his reader some lim to Mexican life, which are 
amusing to make his chapters worth the ase read them.” —Zimes, Nov. 23, 


SHOOTING NIAGARA :—and AFTER? 


By Tuomas CARLYLE. Crown 8vo. 6d. 


PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. By Henry 


Taytor. New Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. [This day. 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. — The Rev. 


ALEXANDER DYCE’S EDITION of the WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. 
Complete in 9 vols. including Glossary, £4 4s. [This day. 


NEW WORK ON ABYSSINIA. 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY THROUGH 


ABYSSINIA, By Henry Duvroy. Post Svo. with 3 Maps, 10s. 6d. 
a une Bests te just what it purports to be. The style is unaffected an etimes graphic. 
These ot the only attractions It 
free from the p distinguish 
tL, 


NEW NOVELS. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS: a Story of the 


Household and the Desert. By Ours. 3 vols. [On Monday. 


PIEBALD: a Novel. By R. F. Boye. 


2 vols. (This day. 


MABEL’S PROGRESS. By the Author of 


“ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.” 3 vols. 


“ Lively grace, sweet touches of ture, great psi of » Stanpliging 


interesting well-sustained no’ val, every 


SABINA: a Novel. By Lady Woop. 3 vols. 


“Lieutenant Rock is as distinct a character as is to be found in the whole range of nove’ 
a fine old fellow, bluff, courageous, very rough on the surface, and very Sender os at he 
heart...... H r mes develoned in the cn course of the novel tr a very masterly 
way, bit by bit, and quite unexpectedly. With those delicate gradations which are among the 
chief difficulties of art to achieve, and which when achieved most assuredly betoken the handi- 
work of a true artist, we are led on = 4 dislike of the hard old man to interest in him, then 
to admiration of him, to at to feel his departure as a personal 
y Wood, to whom we owe > this lifelike picture, is already favourably known in 
this second is a 


loss...... 
authorship ender a nom de * Rosewarn was her first work; but 
the first one. 


vel 
t merits. The first of 
he other is in 


these is the portraiture of eutenant 
ry character, enlivened of 
hich ation is 


TO 
of contriving her story...... Tt is a sto 
red of remarkable interest by the 


olved. nei The rewult ts tale which nd which will mot. 
a i 
mere novel-reader, but may also ineome sta satiaty the i . 
GARDENHURST: a Novel. By Anna C. 
STEELE. 3 vols. 
ts—sentiment waxin; at last 


into Lar it is di 


Ss thi of failure, the recovery of hope. the lived flash of joy, the anwuish 
of shame, and all the ry of a cruel death—with a vigour ante a tenderness that 
very sy tor 
not ‘often that. commend da first novel which is written with mach foree oF 
language, which is so instinct with true feeling, which contains 2 — reality, and which 
seems to wo hold out such evident promise of fruit to come. 

“ The — can describe scenes and feelings with ms skill which is aking to her delineation 
ah ae of a ~ TT her faults being in part those of 

xperience ws us to look forward next novel te dear 

of the worst defects of her first.” —Pail Mall Gazette. 


YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 198 PICCADILLY. 
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Now ready, the DECEMBER NUMBER of 


TINSLEYS’ 


MAGAZINE 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 


CONDUCTED BY 


EDMUND YATES. 


CONTENTS of No. V., for DECEMBER, ready this day. 


4. THE ADVENTURES OF Dr. BRADY. By W. H. Russext, LL.D. With 
an Illustration 


I became Dr. Brady. 
»  18.—Lite in College 
» Visitor and My. 
2. THE STORY OF A CHIGNON. With an Illustration. 
3. JAMRACH’S. 
4. MAKING UP FOR IT. 
3. ABSENCE, 


6. PLEASURES JUST PAST. 
7. AUNT ANASTATIA IN THE GALLERY. 
8. THE ROCK AHEAD. By Eomuxp Y. With 
Chapter 8.—The Linuet's First Flight. Chapter Book 1 
9. THE FURIES. 
10. IRELAND FOR THE IRISH. By an 
ll, THE HON. ALICE BRAND'S CORRESPONDENCE. No. Y. 
is, KETTLEDRUMMING. 
1, PARIS FASHIONS. With Coloured Plate and several Illustrations 
\4. PLAYED OUT. 


On the 6th of December will be published, price One Shilling, 


STORM-BOUND. 


Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, with SEVERAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
CONTENTS. 


INTRODUCTION. By Epmunp Yares. With an Illustration by P. Skelton. 

THE SOLICITOR’S STORY. By Sarater Brooxs. 

THE QUEEN'S MESSENGER’S STORY. By the Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” With 
an Iilustration by Alfred Thompson 
A STORY OF THE HILLS. By Mrs. Lyxw Linton. 

THE STORY By the Author of “ Archie Lovell.” With an Illustration 
by A. 

7 7 pETRIMENTAL'S " STORY. With 2 Illustrations by E. C. Barnes and A. 


THE STORY OF A al IN A HURRY. By Gzonor Avousres Sara. 


THE STORY OF SALOME. By the Author of * Barbara's History.” "With 
by Shelton and Heard. an 


DRESSED TO DEATH. By Axpazw 

TUE STEWARDESS'S STORY. By Acnt Anasrasta. Illustrated by Alfred Thompson, 
THE STORY OF THE YELLOW BANDANNA. By Caances Autston 

AGER'S STORY. By J. Pacrave Simrsox. With an Illustration by A. 


CONCLUSION. By Yates. 


THE LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From 


Family Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources. By PERcY 
FIrzGERALD. 2 vols. the press. 


NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS 


EXHIBITION. By G. A. Sana, Author of “ My Diary &e. 
l vol. Ready this day. 


THE HISTORY of MONACO. By H. 
PEMBERTON. 1 vol. [Ready this day. 


JOHNNY ROBINSON: the Story of the 


Childhood and School-days of an “Intelligent Artizan.” — the Author of 
“ Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes.” 2 v 
(Ready this be at all Libraries, 


HOG-HUNTING in the EAST; and other 


Sports. By Captain J. T. NEWALL, Author of “The Eastern Hunters, 
1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. Ro 


THE WREN of the CURRAGH. Reprinted 


from the “ Pall Mall Gazette.” 1s, (Ready this day. 


BOUND to PLEASE. By H. Spicer, Author 


of “‘ A White Hand anda Black Thumb.” 2 vols. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and REIGN of 


KING GEORGE the THIRD ; with Original Letters of the King, and other 
Unpublished MSS. F~4 J. HENEAGE JeESSE, Author of ‘‘ The Court of England 
under the Stuarts,” & {Second Edition now ready. 


THE 


SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS for 1868. A New Volume of 


Literary and Artistic Contributions by numerous Authors and Artists of eminence. Edited by ANDREW HALLIDAY. 


{Ready next week, 


AvuTHoRS: Thomas Archer, E. C. Barnes, Dion Boucicault, William Brough, Henry J. Byron, Mortimer Collins, Moncure Conway, Edward Draper, H. Suther- 
land Edwards, George Manville Fenn, J. Hain Friswell, James Greenwood, George Grossmith, Andrew Halliday, E. P. Hingston, John Hollingshead, “The 
Journeyman Engineer,” W. Kirkus, Henry 8. Leigh, Arthur Locker, Justin M’ Carthy, Westland Marston, Charles Millward, John Oxenford, J. R. Planché, German 
Reed, T. W. Robertson, George Augustus Sala, William Sawyer, Walter Thornbury, Godfrey Turner, Frank Young. 

ARTISTS : F. Barnard, E. C. Barnes, Isaac Browne, William Brunton, George Cruikshank, Gustave Doré, E. Hull, the late William M‘Connell, C. Morgan, 


J.O’Connor, J. Palmer, — Slader, Gordon Thomson, G. 8, Walters, Harrison Weir, D. T. Whi te, 


ENGRAVERS: Dalziel Brot! 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY ANNIE THOMAS. 


HIGH STAKES: the New Novel. By Anniz 


THoMAS (Mrs. PENDER Cupp), Author of “ Called to Account,” &c, 
(Afonday, December 2. 


NOTICE.—This day is published, the Second Edition of 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL: the New 


Novel by the penteg | “Cometh Up as a Flower.” 


THE TENANTS of MALORY: a Novel. 


By J. 8. Le Fanv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c. 3vols. [Ready this day. 


CHARLOTTE BURNEY: a Novel. By 


K. S. Macquo, Author of “ Hester Kirton,” ‘‘ By the Sea,” &c. 3 vols. 


Ready this day. 
A SEARCH for a SECRET: a New Novel. 
By G. A. Henty. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


ONLY TO BE MARRIED : 


By the Author of “ Frederick Rivers,” &c. 3 vols. 


a New Novel. 


[Ready this day. 


THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS: a 


Novel. By the Author of “ Pan! Massie.” 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


THE PRETTY WIDOW : 


CHARLES H. Ross. 2 vols. (Ready this day. 


THE GOVERNOR’S DAUGHTER: 2 


Novel. Henny SUTHERLAND Epwarps, Author of “‘ The Three Louisas,” 
&c, 2 vols, (Nearly ready. 


a Novel. By 


WEBS in the WAY: a Novel. By GxorGE 


M. Fes, Author of “ Bent, not Broken,” &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


NOTICE.—On December 10, will be published, 1 vol. 6s., the Cheap Edition of 


FAR’ ABOVE RUBIES. 
RIDDELL, Author of “ George Geith,” “ City and Suburb,” &c. 

‘THE RACE for WEALTH. 6s. RECOMMENDED to MERCY, 66. 
ARCHIE LOVELL. 6s. SWORD and GOWN. 4s. 6d. 
LIZZIE LORTON of GREYRIGG. 6s. THE RICH HUSBAND. 6s. 
SANS MERCI. 6s. ELSTER'S FOLLY. 6. 
ST. MARTIN'S EVE, 6. MILDRED ARKELL. 6s. 


NOTICE.—This day is published, 1 vol. 6s., the Cheap Edition of 


By Mrs. J. H.) BLACK SHEEP. By Epmunp Yates. 


PHEMIE KELLER. 66. 

MAXWELL DREWITT. 6s, 

GEORGE GEITH. 66. 

MISS FORRESTER. 6s, 

GUY LIVINGSTONE. 5s. | 


TOO MUCH ALONE. 6. 
CITY and SUBURB. 65. 
TREVLYN HOLD. 6. 
MAURICE DERING. 64 
BARREN HONOUR. 6. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 


18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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NEW WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON. 


MEMOIR of SIR PHILIP FRANCIS, K.C.B. With Corre- 


lence and Journals. Commenced by the late Josep Parkes; Completed and Edited by Herman Mertvave, M.A. With a Portrait of 
2. Francis engraved on Steel after a Painting by Hoppner; the Copy of a Caricature of Sir P. Francis, a.p. 1788 ; and Seven Fac-similes of 


Handswriting. 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s. 


(HIPS FROM a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By Max Mutter, 


M.A. Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Taylorian Professor of Modern European Languages and Literature in the University of Oxford. 2 vols. 


8vo. price 21s. 
Vo. I. Essays on the Science of Religion. Vou. II. Essays on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. 
1, The Vedas or Sacred Books of the Brahmans.—2. Cunist and other Masters. 16. Comparative Mythology.—17. Greek Mythology.—18. Greek Legends.— 


The Veda and Zend-Avesta.—4. The Aitareya-Brahmana.—5. On the Study | 19, Belierophon.—20. The Norsemen in Iceland.--21. Folk-Lore.—22. Zulu Nursery 


-3. 
¥ ta in India.—6. Progress of Zend Scholarship.—7. Genesis and the - 
a — Tales.—23. Popular Tales from the Norse.—24. Tales of the West Highlands.—25. 
iL The Meaning of Nirvana.—12. Chinese Translations of Sanskrit Texts.—13. The | On Manners and Customs.—26. Our Figures.—27. Caste. 


—14. Popol Vuh.—15. Semitic Monotheism. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By James Antony 


Frovpe, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Second Edition, complete in One Volume, 8vo. price 12s. 


The Science of History. Criticism and the Gospel History. Representative Men. 
Times of Erasmus and LurHER. Three Lectures. The Book of Jon. REYNARD the Fox. 
The Influence of the Reformation on the Scottish SPINoza. The Cat’s Pilgrimage. 
Character. The Dirsolution of the Monasteries. Fables :—I. The Lions and the Oxen. 
The Philosophy of Catholicism. England's Forgotten Worthies. II. The Farmer and the Fox. 
A Plea for the Free Discustion of Theological Homer. Parables of the Bread-Fruit Troo. 
Difficulties. The Lives of the Saints. . Compensation. 


THE IRISH in AMERICA. By Jonn Francis Macurre, M.P. for 


Cork. In One Volume, post 8vo. _ (Jn a few days. 
THE HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest Period to the Close 
of Lord Dalhousie’s Administration. By Jonn Crank Marsuman. Voc. III. in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. (On Tuesday next, 


*,* Also, Vors. I. and II. price 15s., and the Work complete in Three Volumes, price 22s. 6d. cloth. 


LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE, with some Account of Various Cities 


and Men. By A. K. H. B., Author of “ The Recreations of a Country Parson.” Post 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


CURIOSITIES of LONDON; exhibiting the most Rare and Re- 


markable Objects of Interest in the Metropolis; with nearly Sixty Years’ Personal Recollections. By Joux Truss, F.S.A. A Now Edition, 
corrected and enlarged, One Volume, 8vo. price 21s. (Jn a few days. 


LYRA GERMANICA, the CHRISTIAN LIFE. Translated from 


the German by Miss CATHERINE WinkworTH. With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations from Original Designs, comprising Bible Landscapes, 
Scriptural Vignettes, Allegorical and Emblematical Marginalia, Tail-Pieces, and Initials engraved on Wood from Drawings by Joun Leicurox, 
F.S.A., E. Armitage, A.R.A., and F. Madox Brown. Uniform with the Illustrated Edition of “ Lyra Germanica, the Christian Year” Quarto, 
price 21s. in Lombardo-Gothic covers, designed by Mr. Leighton ; or 36s. bound in morocco antique ; or 42s. in morocco elegant, by Rivibtre. 


BIBLE ANIMAIS; being an Account of the various Birds, Beasts, 


Fishes, and other Animals mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, By the Rev. J. G. Woon, M.A. F.L.S. Copiously Illustrated with New and 
ee Designs, engraved on Wood by G. Pearson, from Drawings executed expressly for this Work by Messrs. F. Keyi, E. Sarrn, and 
T. W. Woop. To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts, price One Shilling each, forming One Volume, uniform in size and price with “ Homes 
without Hands” by the same Author, to which Work it is intended to be a sequel or companion Volume. 


*,* Parr I., price One Shilling, on Wednesday, January 1, 1868. 


LETTERS of DISTINGUISHED MUSICIANS, viz. GLUCK, 


HAYDN, P. E. BACH, WEBER, and MENDELSSOHN. Translated from the German by Lady Wattace. With Portraits of Gluck, Haydn, 
and Weber. Post 8vo. price 14s. 


PICTURES in TYROL and Elsewhere, from a Family Sketch- 


Book. By the Author of “A Voyage en Zigzag,” &c. Quarto, with numerous Illustrations, price One Guinea. [Jn @ few days. 


WORKMEN and WAGES at HOME and ABROAD; or, the 


Effects of Strikes, Combinations, and Trade Unions. By J. Warp, Author of “The World in its Workshops,” the “ History of Flax,” the 
“History of Gold,” &c. In One Volume, post 8vo. (Ja u few days, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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| 
SAMPSON LOW & CO. ’S | 
NEW NOVELS, 
To be obtained at all Libraries. 


I. NORWOOD. By Henry WARD BEECHER, DD. 3 wale. | i ' THE NEW UNIFORM AND STAND ARD EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


Il. THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


Houses. 3 vols. 


By Ortver WENDELL 

Ill. ANNE JUDGE, SPINSTER. By F. W. Ropsrnson. | 
3 vols. 

IV. THE HUNOHBACK’S CHARGE. By W. CLARKE 
Rossert. 3 vols. 


V. HUMPHREY DYOTT. By Jawes Greenwoop. 3 vols, 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, MILTON HOUSE, 
LUDGATE HILL. 


A SUPERB GIFT-BOOK, 


THE “EDINA” BURNS. 


JUST READY, 


Beautifully printed on the finest toned paper, and elegantly bound in cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 2ls.; or Turkey morocco, extra, 42s.; or in clan tartan, 
enamelled, with Photograph of the Poet, 42s. 


A HANDSOME DRAWING-ROOM EDITION OF 


THE POEMS AND SONGS | 


ROBERT BURNS. | 


With Original Illustrations by 


R. HERDMAN, R.S.A. 
WALLER H. PATON, R.S.A. 
GOURLAY STEELL, R.8.A. 
D. O. HILL, R.S. A. 

CLARK STANTON, A.R.S.A. 
J. M‘WHIRTER, A-R.S.A. 
G. HAY. | 
W. F. VALLANCE. j 
J. B. MACDONALD, A.R.S.A. 


W. MTAGGART, A.R.S.A. 
J. CASSIE. 

J. O. BROWN, 

J. LAWSON. 

C. A. DOYLE. 


| SAM. BOUGH, A.R.S.A. 


E. J. DOUGLAS, 
Mrs. D. O. HILL. 


AND OTHER DISTINGUISHED SCOTTISH ARTISTS. 


The “EDINA” Edition of Burns has been entirely produced in that ' 
city where the Poet spent the most brilliant period of his life, and where he 
wrote the celebrated panegyric, “ Edina! Scotia’s Darling Seat.” 


It contains Sixty-four entirely Original Mustrations, drawn expressly for 
it; and the names of the Artists who have kindly given their assistance— 
comprising several of the most distinguished Members of the Royal Scottish 
Academy—are a sufficient guarantee that they are executed in the highest 
style of art. The Engraving of the Illustrations is executed by Mr. R. 
Paterson ; and the Volume is printed by Mr. R. Clark, Edinburgh. 


“With men of right feeling anywhere, we are not required to plead for Burns. ' 
In pitying admiration he lies enshrined in all our hearts, in a far nobler mausoleum | 
than that one of marble ; neither will his Works, even as they are, pass away from 
the memory of men. While the Shakespeares and the Miltons roll on like mighty | 
rivers through the country of Thought, bearing fleets of traffickers and assiduous 
pearl-fishers on their waves, this little Valclusa Fountain will also arrest our eye : | 
for this also is of Nature’s own and most cunning workmanship, bursts from the — 
depths of the earth, with a full gushing current, into the light of day ; and often 


. will the traveller turn aside to drink of its clear waters, and muse among its rocks , 


and pines.” —CARLYLE, 
PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM P. NIMMO, EDINBURGH. 
‘SOLD BY SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., LONDON. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


ORTHOPRAXY. 


By HEATHER BIGG, Assoc. Inst. C.E. | 


This Manual embraces the Treatment of eve variety of Deformity, Deficiency, and Debility | 
which tre Human Body iss subject. | 


J. CHURCHILL & SONS; OR THE AUTHOR, 56 WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON, 


IN MONTHLY VOLUMEs, 


Price 7s. 6d. each, 


Ready this day, 


VANITY FAIR. 


voL. Il, 


With 20 Steel Engravings, and 62 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d, . 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


VANITY FAIR 


Is now completed in 2 vols, 15s. 


On the First of January 1368, 


THE HISTORY OF 
PENDENNIS. 


VOL, I. 


With 20 Steel Engravings, and numerous Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


On the First of February 150%, 


THE HISTOR: OF 
PENDENNIS. 


VOL, II. 


Price 7s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF 
PENDENNIS. 


Complete in 2 vols, price 15s. will be ready on the First of 


February 1868. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 
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‘MR. (MR. BENTLEY'S: LIST. 


A SECOND EDITION OF 


Lyrrox Butwer, G.C.B. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. | 


tuo-thinde of his life, Sir Henry Bulwer has been going th h the best sort of 

class of composition which he has judiciously chosen, and the work before us 

ening fr ts distinguished by the qualities which we should have anticipated from his career; 
isespect liberal views of men and measures, keen analysis of motive, 


with the manner in which the springs of human action are 
control or modify the 

been in 

renly stored with 
fyleclear, copious, and free—is 


(RADLE LANDS: 


Holy Land. Right Hon. 
[HE LIFE and LABOURS of JOHN 


with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 
CAMPBELL, D.D. By the Rev. Rogt. Fercuson, LL.D., and the 
Rev. A. Morton Brown, LL.D. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 


LONDON and WESTMINSTER: City and 


Suburb. By Jonn Tins, Esq, F.S.A., Author of “Century of | 
Anecdote,” “Club Life of London,” &e. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


COMETH UP AS A FLOWER: a Novel. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with an Illustration, 6s. | 
Forming the New Volume of BentLey’s Favourite NovE s. 


t, S d 


Also, nearly ready, | 


ROUGHING IT IN CRETE. By J. E. 


Hivary Skinner, Esq., Author of “ After the Storm,” &c. Post 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 


A STORMY LIFE. By Lady 


Futterton, Author of “Too Strange * to be Tru 


vols. 
arming, highly idealized sketch of the career of Margaret of Anjou, Queen 
land. oft the scenes are most admirably drawn. There one to 
jae of the story, in which M: ret is moved to declare her forgiveness of the wrongs 
y Richard Tif, and her other enemies, which is worth a hun’ ordinary 


LORD ULSWATER. By the Author of | 


“Lord Lynn's Wife” and “ Lady Flavia.” 


NEVER—FOR EVER. 3 vols. 


GEORGIANA 
e,” Lady-Bird,” 


-MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES —NOTICE. 


_MUDIE’S CHRISTMAS LIST 
OF 


BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 


FOR PRESENTS AND SCHOOL PRIZES, 
IS NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


This List includes the following Books : 

THE EARLY YEARS OF THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT. . Half morocco, 12s. 
LADY HERBERT’S IMPRESSIONS OF SPAIN. Half calf, extra, 12s, 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 25 vols. half morocco, £3 3s. 

THE GLOBE SHAKESPEARE. Half morocco, 6s. 

FROUDE’S REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 4 vols. half calf, extra, £2 63. 
A STORY OF DOOM, BY JEAN INGELOW. Half morocco, 6s. 
SMITH’S SMALLER DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. Half calf, extra, 9s. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. Half morocco, 10s. 6d. 

SELECTION FROM WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. Half morocco, 7s. 6d. 
NEW AMERICA, BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 2 vols. half calf, extra, 21s. 
WIT AND WISDOM OF SYDNEY SMITH. Half calf, extra, 10s. 
MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ROME. Half morocco, 7s. 6d. 
CONYBEARE'S ST. PAUL. 2 vols. whole calf, 21s, 

STANLEY'S SINAI AND PALESTINE. Half calf, extra, 16s. 
JESSE'S REIGN OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 3 vols. half calf, extra, 24s. 
BYRON’S POEMS. Half morocco, 6s. 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. Malf morocco, 7s. 6d. 

ECCE HOMO. Best Edition, half calf, extra, 7s. 6d. 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 4 vols. in 2, half calf, extra, 20s. 
CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. Half morocco, 6s. 

THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. Half calf, extra, 9s. 

THE VILLAGE ON THE CLIFF, BY MISS THACKERAY. Half morocco, 10s, 
And more than Five Hundred other Books, 

AT UNUSUALLY LOW PRICEs. 


*,* A REVISED LIST of NEW and CHOICE BOOKS recently sens to the 
Library is also now ready, and will be forwarded, postage Sree, on application 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “ONCE A WEEK.” 
Price Sixpence. 


THE GUEST-MEAL. 


MENU. 


THE GUEST-MEAL. By Marx en. With a Frontispiece by John Gilbert, and an 


MARGARET’S ENGAGEMENT. 3 vols. 


£500 REWARD. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Also, just ready, 
THE WORLD BEFORE THEM. By Mrs. 


Moopiz, Author of “ Roughing it in the Bush.” 3 vols. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


MR. ASHTON’S WORKS. . 
Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
PROLAPSUS, FISTULA, and HASMORRHOIDS: their | 


and Treat t. By T. Asuro: 
end tment x, Consulting Surgeon to the Marylebone | 


THE DISEASES, INJURIES, and MALFORMATIONS of | 
the RECTUM Fy with’ Remarks on Habitual Constipation. Fourth Edition, 8vo. cloth, ; 
most comprehensive work on the subject. "Lancet. 
i the abiest treatise on the subject in any language.” '—American Med.-Chir. Rev. 


i. Ashton's work is tl lete one we possess on the subject....... 
the one We possess en the subject. It well deserves 


London : & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “VICTORY 
DEANE.” 


Just ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MAUD MAINWARING. 


By CECIL GRIFFITH, 
Author of “ Victory Deane,” “The Uttermost Farthing,” &e. 


_— LONDON: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 BROOK STREET, W. 


This day is published, 1 handsome vol. crown 4to. Sis. 6d. 


Illustration by John Leighton, F.8.A. 


' THE MAIDEN AND THE MISTLETOE. By H. Sirver. 


MY COUSIN RENEE. By Miss M. B. Epwanns. Illustrated by J. Mahoney. 
FANNY BROWN. By Saracer Brooks. 

SCOTCH CATTLE. By the Author of“ John Halifax.” Tlustrated by B. Bradley. 
DEBRA MAVSNE. By Kreescey. 

NEITHER PRIEST NOR PARSON. By Ff. Illustrated by E. Hughes. 
EYES DECEIVING AND EYES DECEIVED. By J. Lllustrated. 
THE LOVE CHASE. By Rev. Caanixs Cran. Illustrated by G. Bowers. 

WINTER SONG. my 

MESSITER'S EMBARRASSMENTS. By Durron Coox. 

THE CARRIER'S CHRISTMAS EVE. By I. D. Fewron. Tlustrated by E. M. Winperis. 
THE MAIDEN'S TEST. [Illustrated by Miss M. E. Edwards. 
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